

What does the COMMON- 
WEALTH mean for higher 
education? In recent years too 
often arguments about the bar- 
riers created by high student 
fees. But at next week’s heads 
of government meeting in New 




start may be made. John O'Le- 
ary reporta on the package th at 
will be put to the prime minis- 
ters and presidents (page 15) 



AFRICAN WRITING: Lynne 
Truss talks to the South Afri- 
can playwright Athol Fugard 
and Jane Bryce discusses the' 
exiled Kenyan writer Ngugi 
wa Thiong’o (page 16) 

To complete our series of arti- 
cles celebrating the twentieth 
anniversary of the Robbins Re- 
port Sir ADRIAN CAD- 
BURY, chairman of Cadbury 


Schweppes, reflects ort how so- 
cial ana economic change over 
the next 20 years will shape 
higher education (page 18) 

BLACK HOLES: D. Lynden- 
Bell traces our understanding 


of the physical phenomenon of 
collapsed Btarsuom its begin- 
ning in the late eighteenth 
century, through the -Einstei- 
nian revolution, to the latest, 
research (page 19) 

If there is a cult of PRINCE 
ALBERT it is only just begin- 
ning, This is the conclusion of 
Norman Gash in htB review of 
three new books on Queen 
Victoria’s consort. The most 
important of these, Robert 
Rhodes, James’ biography, he 
finds uneven (page 20) . 
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Enough - but only just 


Two general conclusions can be drawn 
from the Govern mem's expenditure 
plans for higher education and science 
in 1984/85 which were announced last 
Thursday as part of the Chancellor’s 
autumn package. These contained few 
surprises. The amount of the advanced 
further education pool of course was 
ulrcady known. The universities' re- 
current grunt has been set at a level 
below whnt is needed to prevent 
further erosion hul probably just high 
enough to create an impression of 
normalcy alter the savage cuts since 
1981. Tno science budget has been 
treated more favourably, as has be- 
come the common pattern in recent 
years. 

The first conclusion is that, however 
open and sophisticated the University 
Grants Committee or the National 
Advisory Body nmkc their respective 
"great debates'' about the future of 
higher education, there will always be 
a greater debate that is certain to 
remain secret and likely to remain 
crude. That is the debate within 
Whitehall about the overall Level and 
distribution of public expenditure. For 
the outcomes of this greater debate not 
only determine the context in which Sir 
Peter Swinnerton-Dyer’s and Mr 
Christopher Ball’s dependent debates 
must take place but also foreclose the 
answers to some of the detailed ques- 
tions which they tfsk. These outcomes 
will continue to be decided in the 
Cabinet, or some ministerial “Star 
Chamber”, at a level of high policy and 
high generality where the particular 
needs of higher education can barely 
be considered at all. 

In the late 1960s some attempt was 
made to Introduce some rational order 
to planning public expenditure 
through the PESC (Public Expendi- 
ture Survey Committee) system. A few 
years later the creation ot the Central 
Policy Review Staff (Think Tank) 
provided Government with another 
instrument fOT more effective forward 
planning. Sadly PESC has degener- 
ated Into a procedure and the Think 
Tank has been abolished. The plan- 
ning of public expenditure has con- 
tinued to be determined by the Fabian 
incrementalism of . the: Left or ’ the . 
salami-style cuts: of the : Right* -. 

, • . It is said that some members of the 
Cabinet favour a much more fun- 
damental examinatlori 6f future pros- 
pects for social policy and more widely 
for all public expenditure. In the short 
term this desire has been interpreted as 
a threat to the post-1945 welfare state, 


which it is no doubt intended to be by 
some of these fundamentalists. But it is 
possible that when Whitehall has laun- 
dered this desire for a fundamental 
forward look it can be given a much 
more positive emphasis. Whichever 
party is in power and whatever the 


broad thrust of expenditure policy it is 
important to push the planning hori- 
zon out as far as possible and to try to 
free ourselves from the myopia and 
muddle of expediency. 

Certainly higher education has little 
to lose and a lot to gain from longer- 
term and more sophisticated planning 
of public expenditure. Its own lead 
times are inevitably long - but it has to 
struggle constantly to convince poli- 
eians that they cannot simply switch on 
a tap that will spew out "relevant** 
graduates or “useful" research. Us past 
and present excellence and crucial 
importance in the knowledge society 
of the future can hardly be denied- yet 
its public reputation at present is 
wobbly and it has few powerful lobbies . 
to promote its immediate Interest. 

The second general conclusion to be 
drawn from the 1984/85 expenditure 
plans is that things could be worse . The 
' universities do not face the prospect of 
sudden collapse and closure. If any 
universities do close, it will be in the 
1990s not the 1980s and as part of far- 
• reaching rationalization of higher 
education which might produce a crop 
of mergers rather than as a result of 
arbitrary institutional assassinations. 
For the next five years or more the 
prospect for the universities is a return 
to a rather penurious stability, not very 
comfortable perhaps but a great im- 
provement on the last three years of 

• crisis. ' 

- FBr too many people in higher 
education, particularly in universities, 
have been infected by a kind of 
Spenglerism. They know that things 
are bad, much worse than they were 
ten years ago, and imagine that they 
cannot get better. Further decline is 
. seen as inevitable. So the final fall In 

■ the form of closures is Apathetically and 
even masochistically awaited. No one 

•. would deny the strong tide of airtl- 

• Intellectualism that is running, and of 
1 which the present Government is both 

cause ana- symptom. But equally it 
would be wrong to ignore the bed-rock 

■ esteem for higher education beneath the 
superficial disenchantment of recent 

■ years or the very wjdespred recognition 
of the central Importance of advanced 
teaching and research to Britain’s eco- 
nomic recovery and social stabilization. 


Finally to the details of next year's 
expenditure plans. The university 
grant will be £1 ,265m, £54m or 4.5 per 
cent more than in the current year. Pay 
and price increases will eat up £36.3m 
of the increase even on the Govern- 
ment's own unrealistic allowance of 3 
per cent. So the real increase is less 
than £18m. With no prospect of any 
more money for “restructuring", the 
universities nave received less than the 
vice chancellors' very modest estimate 
of what was required to maintain a 
proper steady-state income. 

The other elements in next year's 
higher education budget display the 
same pattern - enough but only just. 
The science budget is to be maintained 
in real terms and it looks as ir the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council will be helped out with its 
perennial difficulty over international 
subscriptions. The precise effects of 
(lie squeezing of the AFE pool will be 
confused, even buried, by the more 
radical consequences of the NAB plan. 
The voluntary colleges look as if they 
have been treated rather ungenerous- 
ly. The Government's decisions on 
student awards are broadly defensible, 
except for halving the minimum grant 
whicn looks like the judgment of a 
silly Solomon. 

Above the detail the agenda remains 
the same. First, “restructuring", an 
overt issue in the universities but just 
as Important in the polytechnics and 
colleges. The Government wants high- 
er education to change, but is still 
reluctant to accept that change has its 
price. Second, “new blood". The pre- 
sent university scheme is small-scale 
and its impact so far has been slight. 
The Government seems to have no 
plans at present to extend it after 
1984/85. Yet the normal retirement 
and so recruitment pattern will not be 
reestablished until 1990. What is to be 
done nbout the gap? Third, the unit of 
resource which is a code for the old 
argument about quantity or quality. It 
regains unresolved in the UGC, the 
NAB, and, one suspects, the DES. 

At some stage in Ihe next two years 
the Government is going to hBve to 
come to grips with all three . How much 
change Is it prepared to pay for? What 
is it going to do about the recruitment 
gap of the late 1980s? And how 
worried is it about the erosion of the 
traditional standards of British higher 
education? Last week’s announcement 
showed that realistic answers to all 
three had been put off once again. 
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The first, and most important thing to 
be said about the direct-action demon- 
stration against Sir Keith Joseph at 
Warwick nnd the red paint assault an . 
Mr Michael Hescltinc at Manchester is 
that both seriously damage the causes 
which they seek to support. Far from 
making g dignified demonstration of 
their opposition to the policies with 
which Sir Keith is associated, the 


came part of a desirable consumerist 
life-style in which radical politics Were 




oroaaer secular trend in Britain, away 
from self-improvenicnt. and . invest- 
ment and towards self-indulgence and 
consumption. But all cultural shifts 
require their symbols and in the case of 
higher education student troubles be- 
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Laurie Taylor 



a very sensible way but arbitrary and 
collective punishment cannot be justi- 
fied. It is, also clearly an abuse of the 
new arrangements for funding unions. 
Instead the university must try to 
identify (hose responsible arid bring 
them to account for actions that so 
plainly bring the university into dis- 
repute, not only in terms ofits present 
predlcament but also of its past, pre- 

^ keel speech!*^^ ^ • 

reasonable 


('CND badges row simmers' 
THES, November 1983) [ 

Adams, isn't it? 

Yes, tha. . .tha. . . that’s right, 
Vice Chancellor. 

Gillian Adams? 

Yes. Tha ... tha ... (haft 
right. 

Now then, Miss Adams, you 
know why I’ve sent for you? Do 
sit up straight when I’m speaking 
to you. And try to call me "Viet 
Chancellor", or at least “sir". 
I’m sorry, Vice Chancellor, 

As I was saying: you know why 
I've sent for you? 

I think so, sir. 

Don’t think so, Adams. Km * 
so. Know so. 

Yes, sir. Erin ... is it about 
something I wore in that lecture, 
sir? 

That’s right, Adams. It's abool 
the badge, isn’t it? 

Yes, sir.- 

Look here, Adams, let's not heal 
about the bush any more. How 
long is it since I saw you las! 
about a similar matter to ibis?. 
About six months ago, sir? 

It is almost exactly six months to 
the day, Adams. Six mortihs 
since you were last in this very 
room, unsuccessfully trying to 
explain to me why you. m 
chosen to wear a badge depicting 
the feminist symbol in a seminar 
taken by Professor Kemitz. 

Yes sir* 

Despite it being widely kiw*J 
throughout the univeroty <P* 
Professor Kernitz is niost pro- 
foundly opposed to the extension 
of women*s rights. . . . 
Yes, sir. . . i ■ . 

And now, just six mon, ^. la 
learn from Professor 
ton, whose wide-ranging » 
volvement in blood sports J. 
animal baiting of all kinds is wj 
well known to both students*®; 
staff, that you . have had w 
impertinence to turn up ; 
second year lecture weai 3 ; 
your lapel the provaoaW 
legend. Save I he Otter.- « 

Yes, sir. IJust forgot to l^itg 

And to cap it aD J JJJLu: 
morning, I have a comply 
^“Doctor Thrtjigg: 

i hs 


your lapei - me p*' 
legend, Sa ve (he Otter. 
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finds nothing short rfmWfc 
fact he was prepa^tog^R, . 
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side. , inrf 1 ijii . 

I’m sorry, ah’- J 
terested In what he 
didn^t mean ..* ■ 

I'm afraid, Adams, that WP^ p . 
isn’t, good; enough to ‘ggrf 
this catalogue of ^ 

when , a university 
faced With this soft of W ^ 

insubordination, 

only. one. appropriate 
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Jobs gloom prompts fall 
in student drop-out rate 


Members of the Amadeus Quartet, Morbert Bralnin, Siegmund Nissel, Peter Schldlof and Martin Lovett, 
ul OBE, were among eleven outstanding International figures who received honorary degrees of the 
University or London at the recent foundation day ceremony. The four received degrees of Doctors of Music, 
conferred upon them by the Chancellor, Princess Anne. 

Setback 
for civil 
engineering 

by ton Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Baa for the Science and Engineering 
R«Brch Council to raise funding for 
wfl engineering research have been set 
wck by the council's refuse to approve 
jropMais from its Engineering Board 
.Bra new directorate in the area. 

nje derision, at the last council 
owtinB, stems mainly from doubts 
•wut the number of special directo- 

e rithln SERC, and from a wish to 
d the Department of the En- 
vironment in any new initiative in civil 
roumeerinn. 


by Trina Francis 

Fewer students are dropping out of 
university because of the fight to get a 
place, . and because of the gloomy 
employment prospects outside. 

In a survey carried out this week by 
The Times Higher Education Supple- 
ment, most universities reported an 
improvement of several per cent in the 
wastage rate. Fewer first year students 
are failing their end of year examina- 
tions than their counterparts of five 
years ago, and fewer are leaving for 
other reasons — all of which means 
that student numbers will continue to 


be pushed up. 

At the University of Manchester, 
the drop-out rate for 1982/3 was 6.6 per 
cent — more than 3 per cent less than 


■ the council's directorates, which 
gve one person special management 
wponjIbiUty, are recognized as a 
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2J3 F 1 taflnan, singled them out for 
vMri mention In the council's latest 
report, saying they were a 
point’ in a strategy for co- 
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W n ?' researchers. 1 
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by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The University Grants Committee 
has ..asked Edinburgh University to 
consider closing its dental school. 
This Is one of three options which the 
UGC has told Edinburgh to discuss 
urgently with Lothian Health Board. 

Both the other options call for a cut 

of more than 30 per cent in student 
Intake, with one maintaining “typic- 
al” postgraduate work while the 
other allows “enhanced postgraduate 
activities.’? 

The UGC move (Wtows Govern- 
ment accept aiite during the summer 
of the Dental Strategy Review Body 


recommendations that the number of 
dentists being trained should be cut by 
10 per cent. 

. Neither the university nor the 
health board is likely to favour 
closure. The university sees the de- 
ntal school as an essential part of Its 
medical faculty. The health board 
wants to maintain the dental hospit- 
al, which serves Edinburgh and the 
Lothians and Is Intertwined with the 
dental school, with much of the 
clinical work carried out by universi- 
ty staff. 

The university has voluntarily li- 
mited Its present notional Intake of 60 i 
to 54, but this is because of severe 
overcrowding In the present school. 


Thatcher makes 
Delhi pledge 
on overseas fees 


from John O’Leary 


NEW DELHI 


the average for the past five years, 9.8 
per cent. 

Hie registrar, Mr Ken Kitchen, said 
it was only In the past few months that 
the change was noticed. “The question 
is, is it on aberration or is it the 
beginning of a trend? We will be 
watching closely over the next year,’’ 
he said. 

The University of Bradford has also 
reported a fall in drop-outs — about 1 
per cent — but ari official said it Was 
too early to tell whether it was signifi- 
cant. However, if It continued, the 
official said, it could mean a difference 
of more than 100 students over the 
next four years. 

Other Institutions reported similar 
trends. The University of Keele has a 
Continued on page 3 


The Prime Minister, Mrs Thatcher, 
this week put her name to an agree- 
ment committing the Government to 
consultations wltn its Commonwealth 
partners before making any further 
significant increases in overseas stu- 
dent fees. 

Commonwealth heads of govern- 
ment, meeting in New Delhi, adopted 
the recommendations of a report pro- 
duced by a standing committee chaired 
by Sir Roy Marshall, vice chancellor of 
Hull University. And they included in 
their final communique promises of a 
strenthened and “more systematic” 
process of dialogue in the setting of 
tees. 

The question of student mobility 
occupied a large part of a two-hour 
session devoted to items under the 
heading of “functional cooperation" 
held on the final day of the summit. 
Britain 1 escaped general criticism, 
largely thanks to its £46m package of aid 
for foreign students, but there was mole 
discussion than expected an the issue. 

Mr John Compton, prime minister 
of Sf Lucia, a graduate of the London 
School of Economics led the attack on 
Britain and other countries which have 
imposed differential fees of students 
from other Commonwealth countries. 
Fee levels beyond the means of students 
from many member nations threatened 
the very basis of the Commonwealth , he 
said in a lengthy speech. 

He was supported by leaders of 
several Pacific states, but Mrs Thatcher 
did . not reply. Nor did she seek the 
amendment of the relevant section of 
. the communiqud, which noted the dam- 
age caused by fee Increases. 

Conference spokesmen stressed that 
exchanges on tne topic, both among 
the leaders and in the group of officials 
which had distilled the standing com- 
mittee’s report into a brief statement 
for the cdmrauniqud, were amicable. As 
much emphasis was placed on 
appreciation among thiref world na- 
tions for existing aid through Com- 
monwealth funds as on concern over 
foe. levels, they said, . , 

The cpmmunlqud read: ‘The heads 


of government reaffirmed the import- 
ance of Istudept mobility and educa- 
tional Interchange within the. Com- 
monwealth, not only to the national 
development efforts of member coun- 


tries but also to the maintenance of 
Commonwealth links. They considered 
that the consequences of any furtlver 
diminution in the levels of intra- 
Commonwealth exchange would be 
regrettable. 

“Heads of Government, while wel- 
coming the expansion In the number of 
scholarship awards in some receiving 
countries, noted the effect that in- 
creases in fees and charges could have 
in limiting the number of Common- 
wealth students abroad. They empha- 
sized the importance of strengthening, 
and putting on a more systematic basis, 
the process of dialogue and consulta- 
tion among member countries on the 
major questions affecting student 
mobility, including fees. 

“Heads of government considered 
that the recommendations in the 
second report of the Commonwealth 
Standing Committee on Student 
Mobility provided, in the proposed 
higher education programme, a 
framework for action within which the 
range of educational opportunities for 
citizens of Commonwealth countries 
could bo significantly widened in a 
manner consistent with the long-term 
policies of member (Countries. 

“To carry forward these recom- 
mendations they agreed that a Com- 
monwealth higher education unit 
should be established within the secre- 
tariat’s human resource development 
group. In endorsing the standing com- 
mittee’s recommendations, heads of 
government expressed their apprecia- 
tion of its work andinvited it to continue. 
Its contribution to his Commonwealth 
endeavour.” 

The higher education programme 
has three airas:- 

• To provide a channel for discussions 
on morality; 

9 To produce an information system 
which will aid exchanges 

• To coordinate a flexible programme 
of support for higher education and 
research. 

It Will be administered by a small 
unit based In London and wiildcal with 
both student and academic exchanges. 

A proposal for. the establishment Of 
a Commonwealth student union secre- 
tariat. made at a meeting of common- 
wealth unions held In Melbourne ear- 
lier this year, never reached the heads 
of government. Australian students 
hadasked their prime minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, to raise the matter. • 


Backbenchers press ministers over parental contributions 


by David Jdbbins 

Ministers are under pressure from 
Conservative backbenchers to ease 
planned steep increases in parental 
contributions to student grants. 

Conservative MPs aria anxious that 
proposals for higher ; contributions 


^ to speak °to the Gonsemtlyo 
backbench education tpmmlttee later 
this mopth to enlarge bn Government 

th Nfr I&oties James was relieved that 
Under the p)rop6«pU pments.of the 
233,000 students at the lower- end of 
the “contributions net," wpuld now 


from tniddle and upper Income farm- 233,000 students at the t lower: 
lies bite too severely too low down the the “contributions net, wpul 

s&aie.!' " \ • . recelva more money next yes 

. . Mr Robert Rhodes James, MP. far thls Buf despite this he pnd 
C»t"h riHpp. and the Conservatives’ high- backbenchers remain uhboppy 
eraod further education Uaision Officer, ; tbeiropacf of-tto proposals., ; 


revolt on the issue has been headed sale nl which a higher rate of coniribu- 
off . although Mr Peter Brooke, under Uoii is calculated should be raised from 
secretary for higher education, is still . £9, -700 to £12,000, 


Ministers expect that total spending 
on grants wlU rise over the next three 
years as a result of Increased student 
numbers and predict that the crucial 
age participation rate will eventually rise 
beyond 14 per cent. .. .. 

But, with the halving of the {410 - 
minimum grant, they expect to save 


education li&lsion officer, tbe inipacf of-ti* propwals-, . ! ' ■ a whole , (tbeqo and otherV changes 
wetng Mr-NIgel Lawson,* Mr Rhodes James safa: ‘ AWthtog 1 shotild^allow us to meet the Wtely 
oftheJ&cheouerandSlr • w hjch acuhsafurthef disincentive for . demand for hlghcfr, education- from 
Secretary- « State for young people to go into Wgherpducac- those quitiflwi fe* H Withou t hardship . 

axplain back benchers’ feh f do not regwd as'helpfal. . -to thejp pr their parents^’ -* 
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Weaknesses in student projections 


Sir, - Professor Gareth Williams is 
correct in pointing out that the Rob- 
bins report did not cause the escalation 
in higher education in the 1960s and in 
drawing attention to the weaknesses in 
its projections of future student de- 
mand and in those of the official 
projections which have followed 
{THES, November 18). 

The basic factors (largely neglected 
in official projections) which have 
powered the continuously accelerating 
demand for higher education during 
the past century have been as follows: 

). The continuous exponential ex- 
pansion of the proportions in the 
population of (he professional and 
managerial classes who have always 
accounted for tiie major part of the 
demand for higher education. For the 
first part of this century, up to the 
1950s this expansion occurred at a 
remarkably uniform exponential rate 
ranging from an average of 2.6 percent 
in the UK (with probably n slightly 
higher rate in Europe) to over 4_per 
cent per annum in the USA. This 
coincides very closely with the average 
annual rate of expansion of higher 
education in the countries concerned. 

It may be noted that the accumulated 
effect of this exponential expansion 
which is mediated by net upward social 
migration to these classes and which 
served the overall needs of the econo- 


mies concerned, is far in excess of any, 
mainly biologically caused effect of 
demographic increase in total popula- 
tion or total age group of university 
entrance age. It is inis fact which 
renders previous projections, based on 
demographic data and somewhat 
arbitrary guesses of trends in overall 
participation rates, largely irrelevant. 

2. The escalation or demand from 
about 1955 to about 1970 was mainly 
occasioned by the superimposition on 
this secular class expansion of a rapid 
escalation in the age participation rate 
(APR) of children from the same 
classes. In (he case of the pace-making 
children of senior professionals (he 
APR accelerated from a level of about 
25-30 per cent which it had held-for at 
least several decades before 1955 to 
about 80 pcT cent by 1970. The same 
escalation in the APR took place 
during precisely the same period 


throughout Europe among the corres- 
ponding soejal classes. Even in tile 
USA where it was superimposed on a 
pre-existing demand (and higher edu- 
cational numerical level) already 
several times greater, in proportion to 
population, than Europe, the main 


several limes greater, in proportion to 
population, than Europe, the main 
cause of escalation was almost certain- 


ly the same. The sodo-cultural 
mechanism by which the professional/ 
managerial classes in virtually all 
advanced countries came to a virtually 


APT recognition Oxford image 


•*. * 'V : 
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Sir, - In his otherwise excellent report 
(THES, November 18) on the success 
of the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers at Teesside Polytechnic in 
obtaining a favourable decision from 
an industrial tribunal on the matter of 
recognition, David Jobbins introduces 
two Important errors. 

The first is in the suggest ion that the 
APT, believes the decision “will help it 
secure local recognition from other 
education authorities". The decision 
actually means that APT is recognized 
by other local authorities and the only 
question now is the time necessary to 
implement that recognition. 

The second is much more important. 
The article states the APT "has never 
been admitted to the teachers’ panel 
which conducts salary negotiations 
with employers". For their own 
reasons, certain people have published 
documents to the press and to others 
stating that APT is not a member of the 
teachers* panel of the Further Educa- 
tion Sprnham Committee. Since this 
statement can be easily checked and 
found to be false by reference to the 
statutory documents published by the ' 
Jwther Education Burnham Commit- 
tee it Is not clear why anyone gives It 
the least .credence.; 

ItU ttoe that theNational Assoda* 
Ura of Teachers in Further and Hlaher 
Education has seen fit to refuse to Rave 
. meetings of the teachers’ panel and • 
have thus- broken the principle that 
there should be aaingle voice on behalf 
of the teachers' panel In the commit- 
tee. Indeed, on ope occasion when the 
offer on theitable was a' pay rise of a 
mere 2V5 per cent, APT was left as the 
only representative of the teachers’ 
panel present to reject that offer. . 

It must be difficult for lecturers in 
wmeNMM higher education to under- 

-/ ' ■ 

iBnrehara^teachers’pihel ..‘Certainly: 

• fe shertvs tie sdr- ? 

isWJMf TO A^Tpoilcy for parity with . , 

. the univcrsitles. when it fa put before- 
the Burtiham C^innilttee is ■.voted 
tto wn by the block voj&a of It'ls: 

. : notxloar. at all ' what purpose is sfcrvpd ; 


simultaneous conclusion that higher 
education which hsd previously been 
merely one of several ways of preserv- 
ing socio-economic status for their 
children, had now become essential, 
remains to be researched. But they 
did. And there can be little doubt that 
they were right in the coining period 
when the production and sale of know- 
ledge itself rather than merely com- 
modities, moves to the leading edge of 
economic development in the richer 
countries. 

3. The failing off in the escalation in 
demand after 1970, throughout the 
advanced countries (with the possible 
exception of Japan) was mainly due to 
the fact that the APR for the leading 
professional classes had reached 
saturation value (75-90 per cent). In 
the case of Britain this effect was 
supplemented from the early 1970s by 
the virtual destruction of the teacher 
training certificate programme by de- 
liberate Government action. This 
probably had the effect of cutting off, 
irreplaceably, a source of previous 
recruitment to higher education with a 
much higher proportion of working 
class entrants (based on O level entry 
and a socio-cultu rally credible career). 

4. The expansion of the demand for 
graduate level education has con- 
tinued to expand even in Britain right 
up to the present m oment eg at a 

incidentally an equally large con- 
tribution to the resolution of the wide 
social and educational Issue which 
Professor Blackstone has In mind. 
The converse would not have held if 
my committee hnd approached its 
task from the other direction, since 


level of 4 per cent per annum from 
1975-82. It may be deduced that the 
main source is once again the expan- 
sion of the professional and manage- 
rial classes as a proportion of the 
population, probably at a significantly 
higher rate than the secular rate in the 
century up to 1955, supplemented by a 
significant continued expansion in the 
average APR from these classes as 
those from the less "academic" profes- 
sions and managerial classes slowly 
catch up with the pace setting senior 
professionals. 

5. The working class contribution, 
though coming from about two thirds 
of the total age group has remained a 
minor factor in the expansion in de- 
mand and, in fact, nas remained 
virtually constant since 19?n. I have 
suggested that this has little to do with 
the presence or absence of “reserves of 
ability" but arises from the fact that in 
the majority of children from these 
classes there is little perception of the 
feasibility or significance of higher 
education until far too late to under- 
take that systematic discipline in intel- 
lectual conformity necessary for entr- 
ance - which comes so naturally in the 
sodo-cultural environment of profes- 
sional classes. 

Yours faithfully. 

Professor E. G. EDWARDS 
University of Bradford. 


Danger of a 
narrow focus 

Sir - Your report of the flndinuofrt. 
Singer Committee {THES, NovS 
25) indite their subsume, baZ 
al* external criticism, is it wise T 
the Royal College of Art to Indulged 
public self-mortification? We donert 
a major postgraduate college In E* 
don where the practice antTibeoryoi 
art and design is studied at high \L 
and some of this needs to be directly^ 
indirectly related to the market 
but it would be shortsighted and 
counter productive if the RCA an 
result of criticism is turned into u 
institution with a very narrow focus 
It is a very small college and it njdj 
therefore be tempting to attempifth 
focus simply for economic reasons. Iiii 
too small even to mount its exatui 
courses with a reasonable unit cm 
and yet there needs to be a substantui 
investment in new technology and fa 
my opinion development of part-time 
study and the equivalent of pos- 
doctoral research. Changing the itafT 
every few years will not alter tHi and 
will ensure that there is no continuity 
of research or management. 


Sir, - A neat, sad reflection of the social and educational Issue which 
Image of Oxford: I spoke [THES, Professor Blackstone has In mind. 
November 4) of “difficulties and The converse would not have held if 
frustrations” In (he existing admls- my committee had approached its 
sums procedure at Oxford, and Pro- task from the other direction, since 
fossor Blackstone (November 18) the only absolute guarantee of change 

assumed I was referring to f neon veni- In the composition of the Oxford 

ent erosion of the leisure-time of intake would have been the imposi- 

dons. I was actually referring to tfon of quotas: that Is to say. a 

the difficulty - occasioned by the procedure which would treat the 
®tnicture of the procedure, not by category of school to which an appli- 

conllicts of interest and predilection- cant had been sent as the primary 

of taking just decisions about fndf- consideration and (he ability of the 
vidua! applicants. applicant as secondary. 

If, h I hope, the reformed procc- Yours falthftilly, 
dure (which will take more time, not SIR KENNETH DOVER 
less) makes a real contribution to (he President, 
solufion of that difficulty, I think it Corpus Chrtati College, 
will be found that It has made Oxford. 

Fair trading YOP report 

Sir , - One of the less engaging features . Sir, - Your issue of November 1 1 

SlJitfw * a press P ! ¥ w ®y u includod 8 summary: of my research 
inevitably reflects and endorses the reportTfre Youth Opportunities Prop- 
prejudices and judgments of the domi- , tamme in Contrasting Local Areas By 
^ the trade f< > r whfrh it. your reporter Patricia Santineili. This 

Snr^wuSf n p’.5? Wevor, < y°V tet ? in flontlUned scveral distortions of the 
your editorial Never mind the width contents of the report: 

««» • ' K i N° VB { n b fir 18) that ..... . 0 The effect of participation in YOP 

1 QR? 'Suo.!/ th ? t the . UGC ,n for is not cleatcut. In two areas of 

i i ugalnst the tech- high unemployment they did less well 

! * » ( thls ) »■:*• ttan boys.liut not in the third (Birra- 
L fala0 »' ,y° u risk mgham In 1981) thete, in spite of 

^ Jitiost tolerant and . . higher initial unemployment they did 
. understanding of your readers. belter after YOP than boys. In two 

rr erS K can k® divided ; areas of medium . unemployment 
SEiSSJttJSlSt!!*.!'. (Bradford and Somenct) YOP partfd- 



high unemployment they did less well 
than boys, Dut not in the third (Birm- 
ingham. in 1981) there, in spite of 


hilher jnitl af unemployment tiey dfd 
. understanding of your readers. ■ better after YOP than boys. In two 
ry ersfho l can k® divided ; areas of medium . unemployment 
Into three Sets on the basis of the (Bradford and Somerset! YQP bartici- 

. bo S. panta rc W tb in the «J» shw 

an overall improvement forglrlsover 

one (two if you admit Loughborough 1,1 1 

University, a borderline case) received Tl/niflft CnoarJ 

f greater than average cut in grant; no 1 YP ,n 9 SDeeCl 

; jfc Judy Roi2en and Mark Jepson ’ s 

■ ^”8° "W-jTMa 1« djantP ■ , Lvraver with tte|r atatement: ?hM 

. , among' those whowofk for (he trade Duffithe nerlhfil 

retsionottheiast 


Oxford admissions: reforms on the 
way , 

bow in the later years of YOP. 

0 There was some evidence that West 
Indians were helped to overcome dis- 
advantage by YOP in the early stages 
of the recession but that this eflect 
disappeared as unemployment rose. 

^ie national surveys also show this. 

• poorly qualified in Birmingham 
in 1979 did not have the same overall 
sacce ^ rate as the better qualified 
after YOP - the effect was noted only 
for the boys. 

1 wpulf be grateful if you could 
publish these corrections since my 
report was a summary of other resear- 
chers’ work. 

Yours faithfully,. 

K, M. GREAVfeS (Mrs) . 

Senior research bftfeer/ 

. Department of Employment. 

UGC democracy 

a ? r ’ ”, Th®, Labour Party- really can’t 

■’Whert the last round of university 
cats was announced in 1981, Labour 

spokesmen complained loudly and bit- 
terly about the lack of accountability of 

ge University. Grants Committee. 

How dare such a body, thev asked, repub; 
make major decisions about tne future . railed 

01 toe universities and those decisions 


objective? How would the Fellow o( 
All Souls respond to short mandator; 
courses on business strategy aid 
marketing? 

If the RCA wishes to ensure (bat in 
students make a greater contiibutka 
to national competitiveness, they ri) 
have to devise methods of student 
selection that relate to this criteria and 
to provide courses that will aUrect 
them. In the faculty of art and desigan 
Brighton Polytechnic the most com- 
mercially competitive (and often (bail 
the most talented), seldom apply for 
the RCA. They want to earn money 
and are equipped to do so. 

But as rectors, (brought in inn 
other disciplines, often inexperienced 
in management as well as art tad 
design) come and so, someone should 
look at how the RCA makes its ow 
management and policy decisions be- 
fore introducing too many uwi 
courses, mandatory or otherwise in t« 
subject. 

Yours sincerely, 

ROBIN PLUMMER 
3 Atlingworth Street, 

Brighton. 

Kant view 

Sir, - In an otherwise valuable review 
of my book Kant’s Political PhilosW 
(THES, November 18) Hms m 
misleadingly suggests tnat Kari 


misieauingiy suggeau ...... 

lieves that lasting peace b b» 
achieved "through a 
parliamentary democracies., nw J* 
not Kant's view. Kant bB l |ev ? 


states with repuoucan 
This is not a minor point. W ■ 
account may be taken to tmpy 
Britain, for instance, as a parts®* 
tary democracy already po^es’fv. 
idea! Internal rorin of 
lions as envisaged by Kant and 
simply Has to wait for « 
non-pariiamentary democracies r 
the same way.* However, “ 1 ^ 
clear in my book, repr^g 
democracy vrithin a state is not ^ 

for Kant. He also requfresthefirri^ 
explicit separation ol powerabe . 
the execufive and the lcgisiaturj *5^ 
republican ideal to be acWevW’ . 
raii^rt fr, hjs day against the 


PQINTON, 
preventative; * 


Cross words 


not be oped to challonge' by MPs 
r- toreugh their questioning of ministers? 
, ^ No ?, ,hat toe Government has done 
- somemtnp - nhon^ . »h^ u.. ~j..t »«._ 

UGC more direction. 


under the British Constitution, 


it w 0K ' 
, m Kaflrt ; 
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Nuffield fends off grants 

. annlicatinn^ whi.-h hnH h..nn .. ■ 


by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 
n e Nuffield Foundation is trying to 
end off grant applications from 
Lfenucs suffering under the squeeze 
LD research council funds, to protect 
iu iole as a flexible backer of mnova- 

ti t£°joundBtion*s 1982 annual re- 
port published this week, says the 
[nijtees wish to emphasize that they 
•ill only consider applications which 
are eligible for support by the research 
ouDob under exceptional circumst- 
ances. Mr James Comford, the found- 
ation's director, explained that as the 
pressure on research councils had 
Increased over the last few years 
Nuffield had received more and more 


applications which had been graded 
well by the councils but not funded. 

The foundation's report says the 
success rate for applications in science 
has Fallen from roughly one in two in 
1976 to one in four in 1982. And it 
stresses that a foundation with wide 
interests and small resources cannot 
fill the gaps in research research coun- 
cil funding. 

Mr Cornford said that white the 
foundation’s objectives covered the 
fields of several research councils, they 
were interested in backing work which 
was not on the councils’ normal agen- 
da. At the moment, they made around 
30 grants a year of £3Q-£40,000 each, 
to university research groups. On that 
scale, “there’s no point in having 
private foundations which don't do 


Dole study rules hinder 
rather than help 


by Patricia Santineili 

The Government should scrap the 
three-month wait for jobless young 
people wanting to study for up to 21 
bom a week, Youthaid says in a 
report to be published next week. 

The national charity also wants the 
Government to encourage colleges to 
provide courses to meet the needs and 
wishes of young unemployed people 
and make money available for them to 
do so. 

It should also end the confusion 
about definitions and state clearly how 
youngsters and colleges can qualify 
under the rules, Youthaid says. 

In the report Studying on the Dole 
funded by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, Youthaid says that 
unemployed young people are pre- 
vented from studying while on the dole 
b^rales that were introduced to help 

The report examined 250 colleges 
and schools and is being sent to the 
secretary or state for education. It 
says that the rules are so complicated 
that they baffle the jobless, college 
u a .Li Government officials alike, 
them ^ an ^ one ta ^ es advantage of 

Under current rules, people on the 
QOje who want to study must remain 
available for work and are not allowed 
to study for more than 21 hours in any 
wek. if they do, they lose their 
“Employment or supplementary be- 
“ent. in the first three months out of 
wrk they can only, study up to 15 

Drop-out 
rate falls 

continued from front page 

jfcrienl drop-out rate of 5 per cent, an 


hours a week, including homework. 

The survey was conducted by John 
Pelican, the author of the report. It 
found that many colleges did not offer 
21-hour study and those that did 
provided only for a few students. 

His findings show that among col- 
leges believed to offer places to unem- 
ployed students only two out of three 
did so and at those there were typically 
around 15-2Q students. 

Among colleges with unemployed 
students, nearly three out of four (73 
per cent) put them into normal 
courses. There were few courses spe- 
cially developed to meet the needs and 
wishes of the young unemployed and 
money was not available to develop 
them. 

In addition two thirds of colleges 
offering places had found problems 
with the Department of Health and 
Social Security over the exact meaning 
of “21 hours”. Some stbdents on 
courses of less than that period had 
their dole cut and there was wide- 
spread confusion and conflict in the 
interpretation of the regulations. 

But the report does point out that 
for those students and colleges who did 
find a way through the maze, the 
benefits were enormous. It had made a 
tremendous difference to their lives 
and had lifted their depression and 
restored their confidence. 

Youthaid mades two other recom- 
mendations. Schools should provide 
part-time education for unemployed 

S people and advertise the possi- 
» clearly and widely. 


u 7£7 7 , ,8“'“ arc rum-my me same 
Ilf 8 of Nottingham. Offi- 

at , ^ toe Universities of Blrming- 
Sheffield, Lancaster and Leices- 

tSfi wjdence' of Improvement came 
Iho University of Bristol, which the 
tmiwi A??*®® rate kad reminded 

venSlL»^*2®? r ? tes °alculated by uni- 
toeH w ^° toil exams as 

iw for personal 
or because of 

some institutions 
tell whether this 
re an Indication of 
1 ■ ... or merely a hio-. 

I of Leeds, Sheffield 
1 were among those ■ 
*d “no' significant 

vas at the University 
; re the rate of with- 
er In tho late 1970s, ■ 
ccht this year. :An 
e do not kpow why, 
been made that high 
students reluc- 
. _ courses; ' ; 

“taWs Committee 
Chancellors ' this 
Whether their bids 
in theitext two year^ 

- Som'e. universities 



Scots may extend 
exams system 

The Scottish Examination Board has 
proposed new sixth year "extension 
studies” courses .to be recognized as 
entry qualifications to higher educa- 
tion. .. . . 

At present, Scottish pupil? sit High- 
er grade exams, used for entrance 
requirements, in their fifth^year. 
Although they can go on to sit tne 
Certificate of Sixth Year Studies, this 
has never been accepted by colleges 
and universities as an entrance qual- 
ification. 

-. The board has now suggested re- 

■ placing: the; CSYS ffith pxtension stu- 

d The board stresses that HlgherS will . 
remain the base for Wfiher education 
eburses, with pupils still able toeoter 
’ colleges and university, ^ftef nlty 
yerir. . . r Ay -V- 



their uwn thing," he said. 

The foundation's current work also 
gives an indication of the pressure on 
the university side nf the dual-support 
system for research funding. A scheme 
announced earlier in the autumn to 
offer launching grants to newly 
appointed lecturers in science has 
already received 300 applications - 
roughly the same as the total of “new 
blood* university lectureships in 1983. 

The scheme will offer two-year 
grants of up to £4,000 each to help start 
research projects which have not taken 
firm enough shape to convince a 
research council to part with money. 
"We hope the scheme will beam in on 
the most promising new people," Mr 
Comford said. 


Anti-racist 

demands 

rejected 

Polytechnic teacher trainers have re- 
jected a call by a Commission for 
Racial Equality group that they should 
run specifically anti-racist courses. 

Instead the Polytechnic Council for 
Education of Teachers has told toe 
CRE that any racist tendencies can be 
best countered by building on the 
considerable developments already 
made. 

“It is by the extension and improve- 
ment of existing courses in multi- 
cultural education in teacher training 
that racial prejudice can best be over- 
come in school rather than the devising 
and teaching of specifically anti-racist 
courses," PCET says. 

PCETs reaction follows a letter this 
summer from the commission's new 
anti-racist group which was sent to ail 
teacher training institutions. This 
asked them to investigate the racial 
attitudes of their staff and devise 
anti-racist courses. It added that it was 
concerned about the failure of institu- 
tions to include multicultural and anti- 
racist material in their courses. 

“In Britain today we live in a 
profoundly racist society and therefore 



. - *■! 

Medical students from all over Britain converged on the House of 
Commons to lobby for Increased grants for medics and mature 
students. Members of the National Union of Students took their case to 
the Labour spokesman on education, Giles Radice (centre), led by the 
NUS president, Neil Stewart (to his right). 


St Andrews subj ect choice 
restricted, claim students 


cannot take a neutral stance towards 
this in our teacher training institutions. 
It is time for those concerned about 
racism to consider strategies both for 
practitioners to operate and for estab- 
lishing this as a priority and mandatory 
part of teacher education the letter 
said, 

In Its reply the council says that 
although it is committed to education 
for a multicultural society, It does not 
accept that “in Britain today we live In 
a profoundly T&cfat society 

■‘Inevitably there are areas geog- 
raphically and socially where such 
prejudices are apparent but this does 
not justify such a sweeping generaliza- 
tion, not the expllct teaching of anti- 
racism which fa advocated." 

The council adds that it accepts 
entirely the necessity for all teachers to 
be sympathetic to the educational 
needs of pupils from tile several ethnic 
backgrounds. It points out that it is a 
recognition of this which has. led most 
teacher framing institutions to in- 
corporate considerations of the im- 
plications for classroom teaching. 

“This may be achieved by the inclu- 
sion of specific course units or by a 
multicultural dimension being added . 
to existing areas of study. It is signifi- 
cant that validating bodies, especially 
the Council, for National .Academics 
Awards now expect to see a commit- 
ment to this course dimension at the 
time of validation,” PCET says. 

Leader, back page 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
St Andrews University students say 
they fear home students* subject 
choice will be restricted because of 
pressure from overseas student num- 
bers. 

The Students Representative Coun- 
cil told a University Grants Committee 
visitation that quotas hd been imposed 
on first year arts subjects, with priority 
given to. home students studying hon- 
ours In a particular subject, and to 
overseas students, many of whom are 1 
non-graduating. 

Mr Rob Borfhwick, SRC president, 
said this was the first year of the quota 
system, and it had been applied very 
laxly. “No home students have had 
their choice restricted, but this is 
unlikely to be the case in future years 
since the university has adopted fan 
aggressive marketing campaign to 
attract overseas students, particularly 
from North America,” he said. 


But the university secretary, Dr 
Martin Lowe, said students' fears were 
unfounded. Overseas students did not 
come under the quota system. 
"They're not creating the problem, it’s 
the cuts,” he said. 

The senate had decided that priority 
should be given to honours students in 
their graduating subjects, but this year 
all first year students had been placed 
in the subjects of their choice. Some in 
second or third years may have been 
encouraged to chance she said. 

Mr Borthwick said the SRC was 
urging tho university to create tempor- 
ary five year lectureships in hard- 
pressed departments such as English 
and Scottish history. 

Dr Lowe said this possibility was 
under consideration but stressed that 
Income from overseas students' fees 
had already been used to hire extra 
tutorial assistants, "Tills Income fa 
enabling us to ameliorate the effect of 
the cuts. Without it we would have had 
to shed more posts,” he said, 


Pressure put on English 


versity is to circulate all 800 students of 
English with details of how they con try 
to change their tutors on grounds of 
personal or analytical incompatibility. 

Oxford English Limited is named 
because of the apparent limited nature 
of the university’s English syllabus. It 
plans to send round the details as part 
of its general campaign to allow stu- 


dents. more opportunities to avoid 
“bad teaching'* and work with, dons 
who teach “critical theory" approaches 
to literature. • ■ 

The moye follows a highly-charged 
public meeting Jast> week attended by 
some 300 students on the question 
“English at Oxford fa in need of fairly 
basic reform” • 

The debate over English at Oxford 
has been bubbling since 1980. 


It was given fresh impetus by an 
OEL survey In the summer which 
showed that 44 per cent of the 261 
students who replied thought essay 
reading a waste of time, 60 per cent felt 
isolated by the tutorial system and 38 
per cent said they would change their 
tutors if they could. 

The Oxford faculty also set-up a 
committee to look into English ex- 
aminations after finding a sudden and 
dramntic fall In the proportion of 
students gaining first class degrees in 
1982 'from a 15 per cent liorra to 10.9 
per cent, 

The committee has now recoin? 
mended all examination marks should 
be computerized with first class awards 
given to the top 1 5 per cent, ending the 
so-called "tyranny of the agreed 
alpha". Remarking ■ will also replace 
vivas for borderline cses. 


Adults must pay more, says Brooke 


A radical rethink qbout the tpetoqd of 
funding adult courses should take 
place. Mr Peter Brooke, undersecret- 
ary of stats for- education, said in ills 
first keynote speech since taking 

He told the National Institute of 
Adult Continuing Education’s local 
authority confercnQe that this was 
necessary because of the .difficult 
financial situation. .. . 


financial situation... - . 

Local education authorities were 
responsible forto^flion-s share” of the 
series with tW9 million enrolments, a 
year add students should pay more, 
provided that ^ Special; arrangements 
were matfc fq, pj^teisj Special groups, 
he said. ■ : ; ..Vt' j 
. ■■ V'- T 7; fc/jUiS 


The ability of the authorities to ufo 
the £2m which had been added to the 
rate support grant settlement for un- 
employed adults would 1 depend on 
containing costs, including lower pny 
agreements, he said. 

■ He also said the Government had set 
aside an additional £50,000 a year, to 
support a development unit to- carry 
■cul an agreed programme of work to 
/replace the Advisory Council for 
Adult, and Continuing Education. 

7 This will depend on . talks still to be 
ifaeld >lth the local authority ilssabla-' 
dons, over the establishment df^a : 
national development council. But Mr 
•Peter Brooke, told the conference tljat 
Kedid not hold optlmuchPiop^,, ; \ , ’ 
,r - i'-i'r 1 '» i.'.» '• 


He said there were occasions 
when . . a quango . was the right 
answer and it haa been correct to set 
up the ACACE six years ago. But how 
ihc NIACE could provide a voice for 
adult education as a body not entirely 
dependent on Government money 
which represented all Interests. 

The Institute could also bp a partner 
in determining policy issues and in 
executing future specific, programmes 
supported by Government funding. 

, A limited number of specific priority 
subjects- Would be. tackled by the new 
.Coqtinuipg Education Development 
Unit .w^bse? remit Would be set by ad 
hpc groups of everts under foe gui- 
dP9^-'9v»n,t?l®qifog gT9h^ '* y » ■. f’j 
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I DON’S 
I DIARY 


THURSDAY 

Fly by SAS from London Heathrow 
to Stockholm Arlanda. Uneventful 
flight. 1 have been invited as visiting 
professor to teach organizational be- 
Fiaviou ^management development 
methods on a summer course run by 
the Stockholm School of Economics - 

( ' This is being held at the Swedish 
Institute of Management's residen- 
tial training centre at Sigluna by Lake 
MflJeran and I take a taxi there from 
the airport. The woman taxi driver 
and I discuss, in English, the virtues 
of child car safety seats and Volvo 
electric windows. 

On arrival at ihc centre I have time 
only to unpack and change before 
anther taxi arrives to take me to dine 
at the home of a French faculty 
member. Must remember that 
“faculty” means staff out here. 


MONDAY 

Twenty participants attend my semi- 
nar, while the other 20 arc with a 
professor from New York University 
who is running a parallel session on 
the use of microcomputers in 
teaching. Apple Eurapluses are scat- 
tered along the corridor and inside 
the syndicate rooms. Teaching ex- 
perienced managers is hard work, 
teaching management lecturers is 
even harder. 

We discuss certain key concepts 
and models in organizational be- 
haviour and I demonstrate some of 
Ihc methods which could be used to 
leach them. The Algerian and 
Lebanese members seem particularly 
interested and regularly buttonhole 
me during the breaks for more 
information. 

The evening is taken up with a 
demonstration of a microcomputer 
package which can he used as a 
counselling aid. When this is 
finished, about nine o’clock, I decide 
to have my first sauna. One of the 
Swedish participants accompanies 
me and explains the procedure. • 


thetimesivgiiereducationsupplbm^ 

ILEA spells out its problemT 

hi. Do..] i . 


by Paul Flather 

The inner London Education Author- 
ity has painted a picture of wholesale 
redundancies, skeleton building re- 
pairs, and an end of discretionary 


vacancies in higher and further educa- 
tion being filled on an emergency basis; 
over two years 1,500 jobs would go. 


redundancies, skeleton building re- awe«ls wou!d be cur! ■«*- b, 
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Government targets on future educa- 
tion spending. 

A consultation document sent to all 
bodies involved in London education 
sets out the options for future spending 
and reveals the dramatic reductions 
needed to meet Government desired 
cuts of£120m in one or two years from 
the £87Qm budget. 

The document, issued by Councillor 
Steve Bundred, chairman of the ILEA 
finance subcommittee, says reductions 
of this order would mean ending 
education spending wherever legally 
possible, and then facing the risk of 
legal action over the quality of provi- 
sion. 

It includes two appendices on the 
effects of such cuts: if £ 120m was cut in 
one year it would mean just one in ten 


all courses. 

It also includes details of how a 5 per 
cent or £40m cut might affect ILEA 

E revision, including £5.5m savings in 
igher and further education. The 
authority makes dear that some of 
these would have "a serious and clearly 
unacceptable affect on education , 

The document has been put out to 
illustrate the difficulties facing ILEA. In 
fact it draws away from Govern- 
ment targets and sets out three feasible 
options for future spending ranging 
from savings of £15m with £5m for new 
developments, to leaking no savings 
with £20m put aside for new develop- 
ments. 

Making 5 per cent savings would 
mean restricting the ILEA topping-up 
contribution to the advanced further 


FRIDAY 

My sessions begin on Monday so I 
can enjoy the “visiting" aspect of my 
job. I sit in on a seminar run by a 
Dutch professor and mingle with the 
40 course participants, all of whom 
are lecturers in management sub- 
jects. Samp 18 different nationalities 
are represented. 

The programe director introduces 
me as next week's “star attraction” 
Hnd I am eyed suspiciously by every- 
one. I continue my role of observer in 
the evening, when the north Amer- 
ican faculty attempt to teach the 
fundamentals of American footbalL* 
|Ai"foUch w tfer'sion is played so as to 
. minimize casualties.' 

SATURDAY 

Four of us go by car to visit Uppsala, 
which Is about 50 kilometres north of 
where we are staying. It seems 
deserted. 


contains the burial mounds of the 
andent Swedish kings., Qur quest for 
: cultured satisfied, we return to thb 
eentK;ln the late afternoon, 

■ After dinner. I get : into, cqnversa- 
tion ~wlth.one' of three participants 
tom this People's RepubBe of China. 

He speaks good, 'although' heavily 

rnS«?i,r 8ll5h ' 14 appears that 
many of hisrountrymenBnd.vromen 
are reaming English with (he BBC's 
follow Me series. 

Wc discuss the size of the Chinese 
population - always a good topic - 
and [ have th<j latest birth control 
system, explained to me. AS I under- 
stand it, anyone noW producing more 
than one child has his or her salary 
reduced by 10 per cent for 10 yeare 
and is denied promotion during that 

8 enod. I retire to bed, mulling over 
ie concept of social engineering on 
such a .grand scale. 


TUESDAY 

Having slightly modified yesterday's 
seminar in the light of experience, I 
repeat it with the remaining 20 
participants. The session using video 
training materials borrowed from 
friends at London University's staff, 
development centre proves particu- 
larly successful. 

Overall I feel both relieved and 
surprised at the comparatively small 
number of difficulties encountered. I 
had expected more, given the mix of 
nationalities and cultures. 

TTie three Chinese participants are 
aged about 55, 45 and 2l. It is 
rumoured that the two older ones are 
in the process of being “re-educated" 
and that the youngest is the most 
senior. His role appears to be that of I 
an “academic minder” and his per- 
mission is sought whenever the older 
Chinese wish to do something 

WEDNESDAY 

I have no ! teaching commitments 
today so join the participants on a 
coach which takes them to the School 
of Economics In the centre of Stock- 
holm. They attend classes and use the 
Irbrare. 

I decide against a frantic sight- 
seeing tour ofthe capital and choose 
uistead to visit the shops so as. to 
observe the Swedish people in their 
natural environment. 

THURSDAY 

Excitement breaks out after break- 
fast when a Columbian participant 
demands to be flown back . Im- 
mediately to hor country. It appears 
that she has become increasingly 
depressed and homesick during the 
previous three weeks of the course 

S3 rea( ? h , ed breaking point. 

Site finally leaves by taxi at midday. 

FRIDAY 

i,5 , lL S i!i e f Chi ?8i od «y. the even- 
ing mere is a barbecue organized by 
the Brazilian and Lebanese particl- 
P a n[ s « The food is delicious. 

The air of gaiety becomes oversha- 

.!««• new. 



K77 : T i’ T 7 *w*nujr appeared in the play Children Of A Leseer 
HH eaf t w< *® al,, ™ kbtog part In an Evening of I Dance by 
™ 8 Dancers at the Place Theatre, London 

on Wednesday. The aim of the performance, by Nina Falaise and 

W !?jS 0 8et for * nationwide tour. This piece was 

called Sound Poems. Feature, page 10. v 


DES plans to ‘control 


The continuing growth of the 
architecture profession is out of ba- 
lance with foreseeable job opportuni- 
ties , a senior Department of Education 
offldal told the Royal Institute of 
British Architects' education confer- 
ence. . 

Mr . David Hancock, , permanent 
secretary at the DES, added that the 
department intended to balance the 
, education of architects against the 
need for engineers, He, said there 
needed to be some sort of control 
-system because ofthe higher education 
cuts. The conference held in London 
on Tuesday was on the .theme of 
lifelong learning and changing poll- 

Mr Hancock said that this was not an 

ku ih. TYnc _ a 


W,,i'y* ia * °y the latest news I 


duating while one of the best engineer- 
ing students was still looking for em- 
ployment. 

But there was agreement that if 
student numbers were going to a 
restricted, then it should not be at the 
nm degree but a postgraduate level 
j , . a common degree for all the 
design professions. 

jktapher Bail, chairman of 
the board of the National Advisory 
Body was concerned with how to keep 
up the impetus lq adult education 
through foe professional industrial nnd 
rarnmerciai updating scheme, the 
Sei ? ces Commission's 
u a L nd Part-time study. 

Me hinted that a two year basic 
degree might be one way out of , the 
central dilemma. Architecture was an 

exoensivn nun u«r ...li.l made 
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reen put out to technical equipment budget would k 
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Birmingham 
hopes for 
YTS pilot 

by Patricia Santineili 
Birmingham is hoping to run a pfe 
scheme next year which will eaabkii 
to offer young people who canootfisd 
immediate work the opportunists 
• complete a certificated course or pi 
more experience in specific skills. 
The local education auibority it 
holding private talks with senior o& 
ers of the Manpower Services Com- 
mission over the setting up of a fro 
year Youth Training Scheme. 

It says that although the MSCdw 
not have sufficient funds fora natiod 
two-year programme, it win coosUh 
pilot schemes in certain areas. S& 
stantial MSC funding to Binni® 
ham has already been discussed bunk 
Of A Lesser authority will not say how much, 

of Done* hv Birmingham have five colleges of 
■ PP t nnrfnn further education involved in Ihc YTS 
Si*"* with a total of 1 ,400 young people a 
f alalse and Mode A schemes and anoiner 1,1® 
s piece was trainees on Mode B1 schemes in uiaj 
education centres. This is out of a tool 
of 8,500 filled places In the dtJT- 
Matthew Boulton college ana Hop 
sworth technical college] are already 
running mini two-year pilot schtnw 
involving some 200 trainees, SO « 
whom arc on straightforward coUep- 
based courses, another 90 are 
pected to be located on two a ® 
existing B1 schemes A further 20 ut 

being encouraged to develop thdron 

«st engineer- business ideas. 

iking for em- The authority is also carrying ogj 

. . study with the confederation of BrHH 

merit that if industry to see what - YTS marg? 

4 °* fc a agents think about long term trmn®| 
"5?,“ a f and future employment needs. ■ 
aduate level Trainees at Pitmans in 
for all the have issued a list of 12 demands 
... . they want the private training Bg e«T 

chairman of to meet 

lai Advisory The demands which include an * . 
i how fo keep creased training allowance,,^®; 

it education trainers and supervisors, 
odustrialnnd work placements and a clearly daw® 
cheme, the and Impartial grievance 
commission's were put to Pitmans by tram«> 


nuns Siiuuiu Ut J v„ rtr 

which cannot be ignored vy 
ployera,. unions or the edragyjj 
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isOMEI College given three options 

‘Don’t sell our by Patricia Santineili courses in the future. review much earlier on in 


‘DOW I SCII UUI by Patricia Santineili 

names’ says NUS Governors of De La Salle College, 

U< * , . Manchester, were meeting today to 

The National Union of Students is discuss three Department of Educa- 
objecting strongly to British Kail s t j on an d Science options on the col- 
rian to sell names and addresses of lege’s future, one of which would 
Indent railcard holders to commercial resu i t ; n j ts tota | c | osure , 
imerests. . . . . . .The Roman Catholic college has 

8R has already been criticized by already been ordered to cease teacher 

consumer watchdogs for its plans to training recruitment by 1984. This 

sell details of senior citizens railcard decision was announced by Sir Keith 

holders to an insurance company. A Joseph in October following a lone 

BR official said that railcard appli- battle by the college and the Catholic 

facts could object in advance to their community. 

names and addresses being sold for The three options were outlined in a 
mailing purposes. About suu.uuu stu- letter sent out to the college by the 

dent railcards have been issued. DES this week. It says the department 

Cr offtr rnmni if-pr would not in any way wish to influence 

traity computer the final decision of the governors. 

Soulh-Easl Arts and the Arts Council P* fi rst option suggests that the 

-»rw Rrlt din are tn snonsor a college should recruit no students to its 

racctssful artist will undertake an 0 f recruitment to BA/BSc courses for 


holders to an insurance company. A 
BR official said that railcard appk- 
fauis could object in advance to their 
Moe s and addresses being sold for 
mailing purposes. About 800,000 stu- 
dent railcards have been issued. 

Crafty computer 

South-East Arts and the Arts Council 
of Great Britain are to sponsor a 


aad are Inviting applications. The 
successful artist will undertake an 
exhibition, workshops and possibly a 
(our. 

Seven tongues 

The EEC has awarded £38,000 in 
grants to the University of Essex for 
development of a seven-language 
machine translation system. The pro- 
ject EUROTR A, involves the work of 
researchers ffom 11 European univer- 
sities, ail working to improve transla- 
tions for technical subjects in EEC 
institutions. 

Close study 

Sheffield City Polytechnic and the 
Anglian Regional Management Cen- 
tre at North-East London Poly- 
technic have received n £127,000 
grant from the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science to investigate the 
effect or the mils in local authority 
higher education. The two-year 
study will be undertaken by John Gill 
of Sheffield City Polytechnic and 
John Pratt of the ARMC. 

Potted history 

The private papers of Joslah Clement 
Wedgwood, the First Baron of Wedg- 
wood, a member of the famous pottery 
jaraily and MP for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme from 1906 to 1942, have been 

E sented to the University of Keele 
aiy by his granddaughter Dr N. J, 
Pease, of Cambridge. The collection 
jnciufles diaries arid letters detailing 
his unusual parliamentary career, his 
^penenecs during the Boer War and 
^tenespondences with leading 
patmans of the day, Including Win- 
Churchill. 7 

Self aware 

A scheme to help Scottish graduates 
up their own businesses is now 
witting its second year. The eight 


1984 pending the expected National 
Advisory Body review. This decision, 
it taken, the DES says, would not 
imply any lack of desire on the part of 
.the college to continue with diversified 


courses in the future. 

The third suggestion is that foe 
college should seek to establish itself 
permanently as a diversified institu- 
tion. This option says the DES was not 
foreclosed ny the secretary of state 
when he decided to close readier 
training, but the college had ruled it 
out. 

The department does point out 
however that if the governors were to 
opt for this alternative, they would do 
so knowing that they would not be 
exempt from the NAB review, or that 
like all others institutions it would have 
to be financially viable. 

'ike department has denied categor- 
ically allegations by De La Salle Col- 
lege made in a statement this week that 
governors withdraw their legal action 
against the DES because they were 
promised a reprieve. 

The DES says this is quite without 
foundation. “The DES affidavit of 
March 1983 said that the secretary of 
state would review the situation after 
the court case, whatever the outcome 
and wc have made no promises of an 
outcome out of a review," a spokes- 
man said. 

__ But according to the college, Sir 
Keith Joseph had already promised a 


review much earlier on in the year, it 
says that in any case it would have been 
naive to believe lhai such an important 
decision would be taken merely be- 
cause Sir Keith had proposed to act as 
judge and jury in a review of his own 
previuus decision. 

“The court case was withdrawn 
because the governors had been led to 
believe that Dc La Salle would be 
reprieved provided that discussions 
concerning the future of teacher train- 
ing at the college could take place 
without the threat of legal action. 
Honourable and trusting citizens that 
the governors are, the court case was 
withdrawn,” the statement says. 

The college says that, in retrospect, 
it is now clear that this withdrawal 
sounded the death knell of teacher 
training at the college, as legal action 
was essential to both the future of the 
college and to the security of Catholic 


higher education. 
The college noe 


The college goes on to say that as 
additional information accumulated 
through the hundreds of letters sent 
out by the DES and from statements 
made by Sir Keith, it became clear that 
a deliberate policy had been estab- 
lished which was detrimental to the 
Catholic community. 
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Students at the 
Sussex School 
of Chiropody 
put their best 
feet forward ns 
Sir Peter 
Baldwin (Left), 
chairman ofthe 
South East 
Thames 
Regional 
Health 

Authority mid 
head of school 
Michael 
Whiting look 
on. Sir Peter 1 
sponsors the 
scheme by 
Brighton 
Polytechnic 
and East- 
bourne Health 
Authority. 


EIS anger 
at private 
policy 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Educational Institute of Scotland 
is threatening a “limited first strike” 
against the Scottish Business Educa- 
tion Council. The union has been 
angered by the council allowing pri- 
vate organizations to provide Scot- 
BEC courses. 

The council has accepted some 400 
trainees from the South of Scotland 
Electricity Board and the Scottish Gas 
Board for its Scottish certificate in 
vocational studies, and is also to 
validate several group training agen- 
cies. 

A strong letter has already been sent 
to ScotBEC by the EIS funner educa- 
tion officer, Mr Arthur Houston, 
saying that the council is “a product of 
the publje service” since the accepta- 
bility of its certificates is based on the 
professionalism of further education 
colleges, and it receives substantial 
funding from (he regional authorities. 

At today’s EIS funlier education 
executive meeting, Mr Houston was 
due_ to call for a “limited first strike” 
against ScotBEC beginning from Mon- 
day, with a “hit list" of 30 further 
education colleges where EIS mem- 
bers will boycott ScotBEC exams, and 
resign from working parties and course 
committees. 

Mr Houston will propose that 10 
chief examiners, 20 moderators and 75 
markers be withdrawn, as a result of a 


sutallorts and two fiirther education 
JwJqjw have been holding, one-day 
tejjereocts to publicize the Gradu- 
| * Surprise Scheme, described by 
Monty Ftnniston as “one of the 
^ exciting and novel exercises in 
rtttnf times." 

New Bill 

rerfr«» 0 Ji 2 * 0 ° 0 » tire charitable trust 
5 jjk ^ tin 8 people in schools, univer- 


teekt^SI? nnercc Bnd Mustry, .is to 
Eft'^tentalion of a new Educa- 
B 10 ®ak» radical changes In the 
H°! ^tem. The group’s aims 
gw 4. new. pattern Tor children 
5 14 based on. a. partnership be- 

and 
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. Jt home - arid school: a mixed 


Milk turns 
students sour 


Glasgow University students last 
week “queued up for more” round a 
tureen of cold custard in protest 
against catering prices. 

The students claim that staff are 
charged substantially less than they 
are. Glasgow University’s student 
newspaper, the Guardian reports 
that a sandwich costs 46 pence in the 
.student refectory and only 28 pence 
in the staff dining room, and that 
students pay 13 pence for a small 
carton of milk while staff [lay 12 
pence for a larger one. 

Mr Paul Madill, president of the 
Students' Representative Council, 
said students would be pressing at 
today's catering committee meeting 
to become Involved in food pricing. 
Glasgow had the most expensive 
catering service of' the right Scottish 
universities, he said. 

1 “Meal prices went up 10 per cent 
this session and snacks went up 6 per 
cent. We want these lowered to bst 
year's prices and frozen for 12 
months,' 1 be said. 

Professor Lawrence Hunter, con- 
vener of the catering committee, Said 
he hoped today's meeting would 
iresolve a number of Issues. • 


Gravity of Britain’s physicists 


by Jon Turriey 
Science Correspondent 
Britain has fewer nuclear physicists per 
head of population than jny other 
European country except Turkey. A 
survey of nuclear physics- for the 
European Science Foundation' to be 
published early next year puts these 
two countries at the bottom of the 
league along with Greece and Spain. 

The committee set up by the founda- 
tion, under Professor T. Mayer-Kuck- 
uk of Bonn, compiled figures for both 
tenured and short-term contract staff 
in academic laboratories, excluding 
graduate students. Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Sweden and Germany led the 
field on this reckoning; 

The British position was little better 
when the number of nuclear physicists 
was plotted against national income. 
And while most countries showed a 
link between total income and support 
for physicists, the authors of the report 
describe Britain as a “notable 
anomaly”. 

This result for a country normally 
seen as a moderately generous suppor- 
ter of basic science emphasizes how 
selective British science funding has 
become in recent years. In particular, 
domestic nuclear physics research has 
been reduced to maintain participation 
in international projects like the Euro- 
pean Nuclear Research Centre 
(CBRN) in Oeneva, and the Institut 


Laue-Langevin in France. 

The ESP group in fact stressed that 
more coordinated international efforts 
were the best hope for future develop- 
ment of the subject, but. the dwindling 
research community in Britain could 
jeopardize participation in such 
efforts. For example, the Science and 
Engineering Research Council chair- 
man Professor John Kingman Inst 
week ruled out work with other coun- 
tries in nuclear structure physics, in 
spite of. the new SERC facility at 
Daresbury in Cheshire. Support in this 
country was still well behind, and this 
meant “we haven’t got that much to 
offer", he said. It was no good expect- 
ing to foster international kinks as a 
means of cost-cutting, Professor King- 
man argued, as other countries simply 
weren't interested in approaches made 
in that spirit, 


: was to be 


number of resolutions from colleges 
demanding immediate action against 
the council. Today’s meeting was to be 
attended by ScotBECs chief officer, 
Mr Andrew Moore, himself a member 
of the EIS further education section. 

Mr Moore said he could appreciate 
that the EIS had very real fenrs about 
potential teacher unemployment if 
privatization took off, but added he. 
felt it would be a "terrible mistake” to* 
say ScotBEC should not recognize 
entrants outside the present narrowly 
defined categories of schools and col- 
leges. 

"They don’t take that line with the' 
Scottish Examination Board which 
runs exams for external candidates. 
Bodies such as the City and Guilds and 
Royal Society have external entries, 
ana if we do not provide a national 

J ustification in Scottish terms, stu- 
ents wifi go south.” 

The EIS supported the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme, said Mr Modre, and 
students should not be regarded as 
second class citizens because they were 
doing through an employer based 
scheme. There had to be safeguards 
ensuring that students did not receive 
inferior education and training, which 
ineant accreditation of companies by 
the Manpower Services Commission 
and validation by ScotBEC and the. 
Scottish ' Technician Education 
Council. 


J ustification in Scottish terms, stu 
ents will go south.” 
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Robbins to Leverhulme 

The Leverhulme programme of study into the future of 
higher education was organised by the Society for 
Research into Higher Education with a grant from the 
Leverhulme T rust and further grants were made by the . 

. Qu Ibenkian Foundatlpn and the Department of Educa- , 
tion and Science. The programme consisted of eight 
seminars the first in April 1 1981 andtheiastin 
September 1982. ’ ' 

' An edited four-page version of the final report is now : 
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DES ‘raids’ rich parents 


by David Jobbins 
Tne Department of Education is plan- 
ning a Robin Hond style raid on the 
rich to case the financial burdens on 
middle income parents with children in 
higher education. 

Parents with an income assessed for 
grants purposes at £24,000 face a 60 
per cent increase in the amount by 
which (hey are expected to make up 
their children's grant, from £1.699 this 
year to £2,70J in 1984-85. 

And even at a “residual income" of 
£16,000 after allowances have been 
made for mortgage interest, insurance 
premiums ana other- factors, the in- 
crease is a planned 26 per cent. 
Meanwhile parents with a residual 
income of less than about £10,000 
should be expected to pay less next 
year. 

Plans for a radical adjustment of the 
impact of the parental contributions 
scales for 1984/85 were announced by 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education, two weeks ago, when he 
made dear that middle and higher 
income groups faced higher contnbu- 
fions. 

Plans for implementation arc now at 
an advanced stage and an official 
announcement of scales for 1984/85 is 
expected much earlier then last year 
when final details were not forthcom- 
ing until early summer, holding up 
local authorities' calculation of indi- 
vidual assessments. 

Proposals circulating' within the 
DES suggest that parents just within 
the contributions net will have to meet 
a lower proportion of their children’s 
maintenance costs than this year. The 
thresholds are being Increased in line 


Consumers 
survey field 

One of the Erst responses to the call for 
a national debate on the future of 
higher education has come from the 
consumers- the students. Birmingham 
University Guild of Students this week 
Issued the- Erst fruits of a survey of 
student opinion on some of the key 
issues In the debate. : 

And it has produced emphatic 
opposition to two year degrees, a shift 
away from arts and humanities, and 
closure or merger of institutions in the 
face of declining numbers after 1990. 
Of 1,643 students responding to the 
survey, only 9.6 per cent favoured two 
year degrees coupled 'with a longer 
academic year, while '86,6 per cent 
were against. 

; On a shift towards science and 
engineering, only 29.2 per cent were in 
wWff™ 63 -4 P« cent opposed.' Arid 
only 19.8 per. cent supported the ' 
closure of a significant ' number of 
Polytechnics in the 
1990s if.humbers fell, with 65.3 pe r ; 
ceht against, .• •-! F ; 

•' 'Tbyte was a large measure of sup- 
port for the idea of i year’s foundation 
jfcwhttag Students to transfer 
tom artMO sciences or vice versa; with 
49.2 per j cent In Aritmr and 36.6 
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with average earnings over the past 
year by 7 per cent, raising the bottom 
point from £7,100 to £7,600, when a 
£20 contribution is expected. 


At £8,000 the £77 contribution is £71 
lower than last year, and even at 
£10,000 it is £46 lower. But from then 
onwards the formerly regressive scale 
of contributions has been replaced 
with a sharply progressive one. * 

At £12,000 the contribution is 5 per 
cent up but at £16,000 it is 25 per cent 
up at £1 ,370 compared with £1 ,083 and 
at £24,000 60 per cent up at £2,703 
compared with £1,669. 

This radical shift has been achieved 
by changing the rate of contributions. 
This year parents with a ■ residual 
income between of £7,100 and £9,000 
were expected to contribute one 
pound in every seven of their residual 
income; between £9,000 and £14,300 it 
is one pound in every eight; and above 
£14,300 one in every thirteen. 

Next year, according to DES prop- 
osals, the profile will be almost re- 
versed. The lowest rate is to be 
abolished, and those above £9,700 are 
to be expected to contribute one 
pound in every six, ie more rather than 
Jess than the basic rate of one pound in 
seven. 

A student outside London on next 

S ear's award of £1,725 whose parents 
ave a residual income of £12,000, will 
expect £57 more next year than this, 
according to the National Union of 
Students. 

The parents of a London student on 
an award of £2,055 will be expected to 
meet £1,786 of it out of their residual 
income of £18,500, some £510 more 
than this year. 
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Residual differ 

income Contribution 1983-84 ence 
£ £ £ £ 

7600 20 91 -71 

8000 77 148 -71 

9000 220 291 -71 

9700* 320 378 -58 

10000 370 416 -46 

12000 703 666 +37 

14000 1037 916 +121 

16000 1370 1083 +287 

18000 1703 1237 +466 

20000 2037 1391 +646 

22000 2370 1545 +825 

24000 2703 1699 +1004 

•Point at which the rate changes 



S ,e 1 ^ rince . ?. f Wales, exchanges bows with Sir Donald Barron, 
chairman of the Midland Bank, on whom he has just conferred an 
honorary degree at a Connell for National Academic AwardE 
ceremony in Edinburgh. Over 80 CNAA graduates from ' all over the 
were presented to- the prince, who praised the CNAA for 
refresher courses and benefit from higher 
education when they really would appreciate it.” • 


Shift to science could 
cost Edinburgh £13m 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Edinburgh University could lose £13m 
in income over the next decade as a 
result of Government policy, Its prin- 
cipal has warned. Dr John Burnett, 
speaking at a graduation ceremony, 

..u .l. r-t „j.l i ___ 


more scientists and technologists, who 
cost between 80 per cent and 100 per 
cent more to train than an arts student. 

A shift of 100 students at Edinburgh 
from arts to science would cost more 
than £300,000 a year, said Dr Burnett, 
but the university was also being asked 
to consider a one or two per cent 
annual reduction in resources over the 
next 10 years. This, combined with 
increased training costs could result in 
a loss of some £8m or £13m by 1993. 

If the university were to support 
science and technology under such 
circumstances, this could be achieved 
only be either reducing the arts intake , 
or reducing financial support for 
arts-based subjects, "an invidious 
dilemma", said the principal. 

“It is the arts-based subjects that 
provide those wellsprings which ani- 
mate man’s use of science and technol- . 
ogy. It is the social sciences who can, 
through analysis and prediction, en- 
able us truly to assess the consequ- 


Animal pain 
guide drafted 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Royal Society has begun work 
drafting guidelines to be followed in 
/ animal experiments, to supplement 
the legislation expected to follow the 
Home Office white paper on the 
subject earlier this year. 

Sir Andrew Huxley explained in his 
presidential address to the society this 
week that the guidelines would try and 
cover details which could not.be pre- 
cisely defined in legislation. 

The guidelines will be produced by a 
group Ted by Dr Leonard Goodwin, 
and should be issued jointly by the 
Royal Society and the Universities 
Federation for Animal Welfare. They 
are likely to look in detail at pain 
suffered by experimental animals, 

Sir Andrew blmself suggested that 
“mild” and, if closely scrutinized “sub- 
stantial” pain were permissible in sci- 


sitfd he wants to make a 
final decision by the end of the,yean 


enllfically promising experiments. But 
he proposed that severe but short-lived 
pain should only be permitted very 
rarely and severe and enduring pain, 
never. 

He accepted that some restrictions 
on scientific inquiry were justified, but 
felt that the position upheld by bodies 
like the British Veterinary Association 
Mid the. Fund for Replacement of 
Animals in . Medical Experiments - 
tpqt any procedure involving more 
than “trivial’ 1 degrees of pain should 
generally be . forbidden — was unduly 
restrictive, 

And he attacked “those who regard 
themselves as justified in grossly mis- 
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societies they had created V “ 
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government insisted on it raiiinelOw 
cent of its income, or £5in 
private sources. ’ 

Dr Burnett stressed that he wum 
opposed to the principle of noo-Gm. 
ernment funding, but said it required! 
major change in attitude from -| 
public who for almost 40 years h* 
accepted that the state acknowledge} 
responsibility for educatineh 
citizens.” 6 

The Government should give mot ! 
thought to ends and rather Iks » ; 
means, said the principal, who m 
dieted a bleak future for the unlvers- 
ties. “Despite having come threni 
the recent difficult period of min j 
volume cuts battered and bruised hi j 
with the bulk of our teaching capwj I 
intact, I can only see a contlnuinggrt] j 
prospect before us,” he admitted; i 


History snag 
for the future 

Inaccurate Government manpower 
planning in teacher training will rwiS 
in a shortage of history teachers in the 
next three years. Professor Ted Wish 
of Exeter University’s departments 
education warned a conference os 
teaching quality last week. 

Professor wragg told a Naiicmi 
Association of Tellers in Further sod 
Higher Education conference ih Lot- 
don that there were serious pwblesp 
in history and in music. Places m 
been cut back far too drastically in, 
both university and public sector in- 
stitutions, 

“This Is the result of toadequrt 
Department of Education and Sdence 
projections for teacher numbers. A ; 
good example of this is when ui l»j 
was predicted that there would owf k 
69 primary vacancies nationally, ytia 
Birmingham alone there had Ktf 
200,” he said. . 

And because universities were ffis 
to lose 12 per cent of their 
training places, they would a so not « 
able to appoint new staff. This 
time when the average age of 
training lecturers was between 4js« 
55 and there was a desperate need w . 
new primary appointments. . 

Referring to the proposed Natto^ 
Accreditation Counnl, “row*: 
Wragg said it was crazy to «P» * 

iMkei^toSO^ds^'a y«lr 
have to be done separately ■ 

be impossible for them tocoino® - 
the University Grants Comnutt«*» . 
the Council for National Ac**** i 
Awards visits. , 

Mr Peter Qralnae, assistant iww 


of West Sussex Institute 
Education who chaired thecon^ 

said that there was widespread 
about what appeared to be Incre*^ 
"centralism". . „ n(nfJ | 

“This is based a*vn****£ 
least very flintiy evidence for«Pr^ 
and it will do the very 
improving teacher quallt^ft^ 8 ^, 

central issuois todefinewhat^ 
by ’quality’ and then decide n°V 
achieve It* he said. , ■ ' jfoe 

Mr ..Grainge atktod ““Jfii 
seemed to be an idea ap , 
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‘Institutions are racist 
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Students will 
choose own 
discipline 

More than half the students In higher 
education receive fewer public hinds 
H gre on than the? would get on the 
ywtb Training Scheme. That is, 
perhaps, Uie most stunning figure to 
{merge from our latest preparations 
for the annual student grants submis- 
fa. It means that Sir Keith Joseph ’a 
iDDOoncement of the outlines of the 
mnls settlement for next year will 
ofljy be Hie first round of a protracted 
bailie over the next few months on 
undent finance. 

The argument from the student 
point of view Is about a great deal 
more than money. Status, Independ- 
ence, freedom from parental control 
isd the recognition that students are 
now in the risk business with no real 
guarantee of a Job at the end have all 
contributed to a change in attitude 
moflg students on the campuses. 

In our grants submission we have 
concentrated on the areas of greatest 

S lice, students on parental con- 
lion, those who receive the mini- 
mal grant and the hundreds of 
thousands of students tn further 
education who receive no grant at all. 

Recognizing the realltfes of debate 
In Government circles the National 
Union of Students went further and 
Identified areas where the Govern- 
menl could transfer hundreds of 
mUHons of pounds to establish a 
minimum grant system and rectify 
•he m^jor Injustices in the existing 
xheme. 

Despite the obvious justice of our 
ctelm and despite the admission by 
Mr Peter Brooke, under-secretary of 
stale for higher education, that the 
rating system U unfair and illogical, 
the Government has produced a 
Package In which various categories 
« students are robbed of money to 
«able ministers to shore up their 
ttumhlljig credibility in other areas. - 
U Is hardly surprising, however, 

E , changes In the grants 

i.L I, i Were not agreed since Sir 
" J°»ph, Secretary of State for 
appears to take little 
"wrest In this area of his depart- 
ment's responsibility. 

you -understand the dire 
position that many students 
W once you know that Sir Keith 
J«eph, in contradiction of all that 
Pjernmedt has said about dialogue 

Si haB con *Mently reftised 

tanteet sadent leaders; and when 
p Md.to that the .recent blatant 
pre-eIe c tl on promise 
j,fo cut the universities then you 
& u ? nder8tand the reasons 
5™ incident at Warwick Unl- 

JJ* *5°" of Warwick University 
EJt* f!V aent union merely 

Sagtt'-jsarfi 

taln frJ?^* 8 responsibility to main- 1 
PI 1 Ws campus. 

,5 essenllaif to an 

IIieSSE^^ have abandoned 
vrhd ,n favour of 
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by Paul Flather 

Higher education institutions practise 
covert and sometimes overt racism in 
their policies of access for black stu- 
dents, promotion of black academics 
and support of black studies courses a 
new group of academics claimed last 
week. 

Many speakers at the inaugural 
conference of the Association of Afri- 
can, Caribbean and Asian Academics 
at Central London Polytechnic refer- 
red to the problem of “institutional 
racism” which they said affected all 
“white-run institutions’’ in the 
country. 

Mr Ram Kaushal, senior lecturer 
and head of community and race 
relations studies at Edge Hill College. 


Lancashire, launched u swingeing 
attack on universiiics. saying that they 
were the biggest shareholders of insti- 
tutionalized racism. 

He wondered where all ihc black 
British students in universiiics were. 
“And where are all the courses in 
Asian studies and Caribbean studies?” 
he asked. He said universities were 
keen tn run Japanese courses once 
Japanese money was on offer. 

Some 80 black academics, educa- 
tionists, and students attended the 
conference. It was the first held by the 
association, which is open only to 
blacks and aims to raise issues such as 
access for black students, bias, and 
"cthnocenlricity" in courses. 

Mr Kaushal said; “We have to 


Universities ‘slow to help’ 


Universities have been much slower 
than the public sector in helping ethnic 
minority students win places in higher 
education. Sir Ray Marshall, vice . 
chancellor of Hull University, told the 
association. 

Sir Roy was speaking on the higher 
education response to British ethnic 
minorities. He called for more special 
access courses of the sort pioneered by 
a number of local authorities in con- 
junction with colleges and 
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polytechnics. 

But he warned of a long hard road 
ahead and said that a time when the 
Government was reducing higher 
education places it would be in- 
creasingly difficult for ethnic minority 
students to gain entry. 

“The university system has not real- 
ly addressed its mind to the problem of 
access for ethnic minorities. A lot of 
consideration is given to access for 
overseas students, but hardly any for 
ethnic minorities who are citizens of 
this country," he said. 

Sir Roy, who comes from Barbados, 
said the chances of getting into higher 
education often depended on the class 

Council 
plans for 
the worst 

The Agricultural and Food Research 
Council is planning for the worst next 
year and its new corporate plan, to be 
approved later this month, envisages 
200 lost jobs next year. 

However, Dr Ralph Riley, the coun- 
cil’s secretary, reaffirmed tne AFRC’s 
determination to increase support for 
university research this week. 

Introducing the council’s 1982/83 
annual report, Dr Riley said he was 
planning on the assumption that the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Council's decision to cut his council's 
budget from next year would stand. 

He said that the need to cut some 
programmes baak while expanding or 
starting others gave the council the 
kind of management problem few 
organizations have fapea. 

The AFRC-supported institutes 
already abound with rumours, about 
when and where the cuts will fall, but 
the sufferers have not yet been formal- 
ly identified. However, the council has 
pointed to the research areas to be cut 
- In arable crops, cereal production, 
livestock diseases, fruit and crop pro- 
tection. 

At the same time, the council wants 
to Increase support for areas including 
food technology,' plant metabolism, 
animal behaviour and hormones, hu- 
man nutrition and electronic sensors. 

Mr Geoffrey Myers, under-secre- 
tary to the AFRC, said they were 
studying ways of backing move re- 
search. on short-term contracts. 

Some of these contracts may well be 
in universities, and Dr I^iley revealed 
that the first two agreements for. joint 
research between AFRC institutes and 
university groups, were nearing com- 
pletion - between the Cavendish 
Laboratory add the Food Research- 
institute, and between the University 
of Bristol’s physics department and the - 
Meat Research Institute; . . 

Butin spite of- these initiatives, Dr : 
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shame .ill the instil min <if higher 
ciliicaliun for their hick of response to 
our needs.” He criticized the in- 
approprialc courses on offer and recal- 
led that his own history textbook while 
a student at an Indian university had 


or group to which one belonged. The 
student of high ability and high social 
status had a better chance than the 
student of equally high social ability 
but low status. 

“It is not a question of deliberate 
bias in the university system of selec- 
tion. Nevertheless there has been no 
significant increase in the working- 
class entry to higher education despite 
the past-war expansion and this affects 
blacks,” he said. 

He supported the imaginative access 
courses run by local authorities - 
including Bradford and the Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority - to help 

E repare black students for further or 
igner education and urged universi- 
ties to think along similar lines. 

But he painted a gloomy picture for 
the future, with widespread philistin- 
ism in general attitudes to higher 
education, fewer mature student 
places and increasingly tough selection 
processes. 

He warned of great inertia in the 
university system. “There is a 
tremendous amount to be overcome," 
he said. 
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700 pages of English history and IDO 
pages of Indian history. 

He urged universities to set an 


New bid 
to set 
up centre 


example by creating courses linked to 
areas of interest to blacks. “There is an 
elitism in education that percolates 
downwards. If it does not happen at 
the top it has no impact elsewhere." 

Speaking afterwards, Mr Kaushal 
agreed that universities’ first aim must 
be to accept the best applicants. "But 
the whole point is what is meant by 
best - who defines it and if enough 
information about entry is being given 
in the right places," he said. 

Mr Horace Lashley of the Commis- 
sion for Racial Equality and assistant 
secretary of the association, blamed 
“white racism” for the position of 
blacks, including black academics. 

The association derided to: 

• Press for new courses on the history, 
culture and politics in areas like Carib- 
bean and Asian studies, with rights to 
comment on course content. 

• Prepare a directory of black 
academics and their research interests. 

• Publish a newsletter for block 
academics and prepare a journai re- 
viewing recent work. 

Dr Peter Figueroa, lecturer in 
education at Southampton University, 
and the association’s chairman, said he 
was very pleased by the energy and 
range of views put forward. 

“We do feel that black academics 
are under-represented on committees 
in educational institutions. We feel 
that the association can help establish 
the legitimacy of putting a black view- 
point on education issues in the terti- 
arysector.” 

The Department of Education and 
Science confirmed that there were no 
official statistics showing how many 
black students thore were. 

Leader, back page 


Warwick University is bidding to set 
up a Caribbean studies centre that will 
offer BA and MA courses and act as a 
focus for all the experts scattered in a 
number of British universities. 

Warwick has pul in a £250.000 bid to 
ihc University Grants Committee in- 
novation and restructuring fund to 
create the centre. It feels the subject 
area has been surprisingly neglected 
given Britain's obvious lies with the 
region. 

Apart from Warwick the School of 
Oriental and African Studies at Lon- 
don University offers an MA in Carib- 
bean studies, Kent University offers a 
joint African and Caribbean studies 
BA with a strong literature emphasis, 
Sussex offers same Caribbean studies 
options nnd there are specialists at 
Hull, Oxford, Liverpool and Bradford 
universities among others. 

Goldsmiths* College in London is 
also creating a centre Tor Caribbean 
studies backed by the Greater London 
Council, to develop the subject parti- 
cularly in the adult and community 
fields. 

Professor Robin Cohen, professor 
of sociology at Warwick, saiu: “There 
is no doubt there is an enormous gap in 
the study of the Caribbean in Britain. 
There arc courses in every other world 
area but Caribbean studies is usually 
subsumed under Latin American or 
American studies.” 

Dr Lyn lnnes, lecturer in African 
and Caribbean studies at Kent Uni- 
versity said there had been more than 
100 applications for 10 to 12 places on 
the (Cent course this year, almost 


treble the number four years ago. 

Warwick has already won a £75,000 
grant from the Lcverhulme Trust to 
run a five-year programme to host 
Caribbean academic visitors. 


Natfhe women to defy 
executive over seats 


Glasgow University’s Hunterian Art 
Gallery is holding an exhibition of the 
work of Margaret Macdonald Mack- 
intosh. This pen and Ink and waterco- 
bmr drawing of “Summer’' Is In It. 


1 by David Jobbiris 

Female activists are to defy leaders of 
the college lecturers’ union and try to 
create reserved seats for women 1 on 
key derision-making bodies. ' • 

At least three regions of the Nation- 
al Association of Teachers jn Further 
and Higher Education are to discuss 
tomorrow whether rule changes 
should be tabled for next year's annual 
conference, setting aside seats for 
women on the union’s national execu- 
tive and national council. 

Women behind the move are angry 
that the union's national executive 
shelved recommendations of a special 

B set up to consider the issues in 
r of a declaration of support for 
the ■ principle of reserved seats, and 
Indicated It would not support rule 
changes for 1984. Instead the execu- 
tive, which was far from united on the 
question, favours an extended debate 
and careful monitoring of how existing 
policies are working towards increased 
participation by women in the union’s 
activities. 

Rule changes were tabled by the 
northern region for the 1983 confer- 
ence but remitted when the executive 
announced it was 'setting up a working 
group to examine howoest to tackle 
the problem. Many activists expected 
that when the working group, reported 
in ravourpf ru|e changes, the executive 
would table Us own-proposals for 1984. 

Others believe that the declaration 
of support in principle by the executive 


is the best that, can be achieved nnd . 
fear that premature consideration of 
rule changes may jeopardize chances 
In later years, 

But Ms Dall&b Hoffman, vice chair 
of the working panel,, said: “The rule 
changes were remitted at this year's 
conference on the dear understanding 
a special panel would be set up to 
ndvlse the executive, and rule chnnges 
would be formulated for 1984. It was a 
surprise to some of us most Intimately 
involved In the panel that although the 
executive accepted It In principle, they 
were not prepared to put it into 
practice for this year. 

'.'I do not think any of us who 
strongly support reserved scats neces- 
sarily think we are going to win the first 
time around. But it is Important to 
keep the issue in front of the mem- 
bership by bringing forward role 
changes.” 

East Midlands, Ms Hoffman's re- 
gion, is one of those discussing propos- 
als. In its case, four extra seals on- 
national executive and 20 bn national 
council would be created so that extra 
women could be elected without dis- 
placing men to bring female repre- 
sentation dow to ils proportionate 
level among the members. 

Currently, some 27. per cent of 
Natfhe members are women but there 
are only two women on the national 
executive. At the local negotiations 
level, only 4.6 per cent of liaison 
committee secretaries are women. 

' The rule changes will heed n two- 
thirds majority at conference. • 


Liverpool v-c warns of change in cuts policy 

Universities must be saved from furth- sor Whelan said . We are still trying to make up . the difference from its < 


K? 8 d T* Riley admitted that the general OUt- 

. ;fS5iiaeiit ean ntal?? 1 ^5 look was gloomy. He made it clear that 

b *- the budget cuts had been imposed by 
the ABRC against the Councils vriU, 
.“t'hbpe fc’ri right, when they 
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er cuts in government binding if they 
are to repair damage caused by re- 
duced Incomes,. according to the vice 
chancellor of the University of Liver- 

PuS hls speech to ihe annual meeting 
of the university court , vice chancellor 
Professor Robert Whelan said he was 
rfpp.hitf concerned about sharp changes 


; .*?ITiis dbes not help our efforts to 


sor Whelan said, "We are still trying to 
reduce i our student numbers to the 
level set to 1981 i' 1 
Many problems had arisen from 
unplanned losses of staff through early 
retirements, he said. This wns compli- 
cated by the faqt t bat Liverpool’s grant 
fori last, year made allowances for 
salary increases of only 4 per cent, 
when q11 staff were awarded Increases 
above that. 1 , • 

Although many of the settlements 
were .^negotiated v •■'•■nationally . and 
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nroduce a inherent response to the approved by the -government,. no sup* _ oi B n£6m 
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make up . the difference from its own 
resource? - with Salaries accounting for 
■80 to 90 per cent of total expenditure - 
the pressure to shed staff posts was 
greater than ever. . 

Despite . financial pressures and 
problems with student numbers,. Pgro- 
tessor Whelan was able to report oh- 
expansion within the university, parti- 
cularly in research. - 

ThC' value. of 'new- research awards 
attracted up to Jude 1983 -was more 
titan £6m, an iricrease in real terms of 
3V6 per cent compared with the pro- 1 
rious year, plus a further £2m research 
funds -had beert ’ awarded si nee then. 
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overseas news 


Increase in US enrolments 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 

Despite a shrinking poo] of 18-year- 
olds, enrolments in American colleges 
and universities this term hit 1 2.1 
million, up just over 1 per cent from 
Iasi year. 

According to the Association Coun- 
cil for Policy Analysis and Research, a 
coalition or Washington -based higher 
education organizations, much of :he 
boost overall can be attributed to a 
“surprising" number of part-time en- 
rolments. Mr Douglas Conner, execu- 
tive director of the association, noted 
that while the overall head count may 
be higher, in contrast to demographic 
studies predicting a 25 per cent de- 
crease in primary college age popula- 
tion between 19/9 and 1990, "enrol- 
ment patterns are changing". 

The rise in part-time students is 
noted for both me public and private 
sector. “Tirade schools," said Mr Con- 
ner, “have been pushing full-time 
attendance for a while now,” noting 
(hat unemployment may make full- 


time studies more attractive for trade 
school students. 

Elsewhere, some more surprising 
figures are reported by the National 
Institute of Independent Colleges and 
Universities. For the nation's 52 
Catholic women's colleges, enrol- 
ments have grown faster and higher 
than For any other segment of the 
private sector. Colleges and universi- 
ties affiliated or maintained by the 
Roman Catholic Church have experi- 
enced steady growth annually since 
1978, according to a study by Notre 
Dame economist, Father Ernest Bar- 
tel!.. 

For total enrolments, enrolment of 
full-time, part-time students. mBlcs, 
females, undergraduates and graduate 
students. Father Bartel! reports that 
Catholic higher education has out- 
paced (he entire independent sector. 

In addition, growth in minority 
enrolments between J978 nnd 1981 
was greater in Catholic higher educa- 
tion man elsewhere in the independent 
sector, he sold, and by 1981 minorities 
represented a larger share of total 


Medics ‘could do better’ 

from Jessica Kuper 


enrolment in Catholic institutions than 
in other independent colleges and 
universities. 

Financially, though, Catholic 
women's cofleges have suffered more 
than their share since 1978. All of the 
institutional dosing in the Catholic 
sector have been women's institutions, 
according to his report, Trends in 
Enrolment and Finance, published by 
the Association of Catholic Colleges 
and Universities, a wing of (he national 
institute. 

Catholic women's colleges are de- 
fined as those with less than ISpercent 
male enrolment. Five Catholic 
women's colleges shut down during the 
study period, but overall, enrolments 
grew at 1 1.4 percent, which is 11 per 
rent faster than in all combined enrol- 
ments for Catholic higher education. 

Part-time enrolments at Catholic 
women's colleges was dougle the rate 
of growth throughout the Catholic 
sector, which Father Bartell attributes 
to “Institutional efforts to extend prog- 
ramme offerings to new clientele,” te 
older women in the workforce. 


Australians to set up 
youth support scheme 
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LEIDEN 

Professor Andrd Kfibben. a Dutch 
social scientist, has traced the final 
school examination results of a sample 
of Dutch professors, They did rather 
well - substantially better thou a 
control group selected from the same 
tion of 

■ Fended to do espt„».- 
ly well in subjects which were relevant 

Ika!. ...1 __ _ t . 


enerati 
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Moreover, they tended to do especial- 
ly well in subjects which were relevant 
to their subsequent careers. Natural 
scientists scored brilliantly, in science 
and mathematics, "humanists'* in clas- 
sical languages, and soefal scientists in 
history. 

This was perhaps not very surpris- 
ing, but what Intrigues Professor Kflb- 
oen is that the professors In medicine 
.performed respectably but by no 
. means brilliantly in their schoo!-leaV- ; '; 
. tog examinations - hardly better, bi 
fact, Than the control group. Nor did 
they show a significantly superior apti- 
tude for the natural sciences. And this 
is particularly .Interesting because it 
has consequences for the debate on 
selection, and especially selection for 
the medical schools. . 


In 1972, for the first time in Holland, 
some fields of study were so over- 
whelmed by qualified applicants that 
the government was obliged to impose 
selection. This was most urgent in 
medicine, since it was so expensive to 
train doctors. 

Initially, final school results became 
the criterion. If you scored IVi or 
better in your elnaexamen, you were 
automatically accepted. In 1974 a 
radical government under the loop 
Den Uyl rejected this “elitist" mechan- 
ism, .and proposed to replace it with a 
lottery. This proposal ran into such 
opposition, however, that a comprom- 
ise system was introduced, the so- 
called “weighted lottery". The higher 
your final school results, -the better 
your chances in the lottery. This 
system is still in operation today. 

Professor Kfibben - a Den Uyl 
supporter - has n'Ow demonstrated that 
had such a system of selection been in 
operation in 1948 (the sample year), 
then nearly half of his medical profes- 
sors. would probably have been pre- 
vented from studying medicine: cer- 
tainly if the 7 Vi average score had been 
demanded. 


Polish offers 
‘exploited’ 


Getting in on the study racket 

Further education in the states has 
received aii unsolicited endorsement 
but Very few adult education specialists 
are expressing gratitude. Mr Gennard 
Anjuulo. who Is being held .without 
I oh federal racketeet- 


ml 

5 


the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, suggests that Mr Ahgiulo, his 
four, brothers and two 'other men, are 
responsible for six murders two con- 

' wjMP&BSssA 


. , JtompsWre soy the man- the justice 
\ - ministry identifies a? Ideal chieftain pf - 
- * 'M., criminal en -" ' - 
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gambling. 

Mr Anghilp (64), and bis cronies 
were arrested at their Boston North- 


; turfe, sociology and psyehofo. 
: A- paaelndic tment , base] 
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An activist of the banned Solidarity 
trade union last weekend urged British 
students of Polish descent to think 
seriously before accepting offers by the 
Polish government of higher education 
courses. 

Mr Marek Garstepzki, who now 
heads the Solidarity working group in 
London, was addressing the annual 

S il meeting of the Association of 
Students and Graduates in 
Great Britain - whose members are, 
for the most part, the British-born 
children of post-war emigres. 

Mr Garstepzki claimed that the 
scholarships offered by the govern- 
ment-backed Polonia association, 
which aims are establishing ciiitural 
jinks between , the emigres and the 
homeland, are being exploited by the 
Communist authorities as evidence 
that the situation in Poland is now 
normal. 

The more foreigners who come to 
study in Poland, he said, the easier it Is 
to convince the world that there is no 
repression. 

Furthermore, Mr Gartstepzki 

E ointed out, during the last year, there 
ave been major cutbacks in Polish 
higher education, With a number of 
courses being closed or curtailed, and 
student numbers cut across the board. 
Ffir propaganda reasons, the govern- 
ment does not wish to reduce the 
number of scholarships offered , to 
Polish-descended foreigners, who are 
frequently admitted to university with 
a lower academic standard than is- 
required from Polish applicants. 

. fiyJaWng up a Polonia scholarship, 

■ . Warned,' a student 

could be denying a place to a Pole who 

ES^°pT„r 1,y “ !,udy “ ywh ' re 


•ifrom Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE' 
The Australian government plans to 
introduce a national youth income 
support scheme to meet the needs of 
Australia's tertiary students, young 
people in training and those in the 
post-compulsory years of schooling. 

The scheme would replace the pre- 
sent secondary and tertiary education 
allowance schemes and, eventually, 
dole payments to unemployed teen- 
agers. It would not apply universally, at 
least in the short terip, according to the 
federal minister for education and 
'outh affairs. Senator Susan Ryan. 

te simplest method would be a 
universal payment to young people at a 
level they rould live on. "Initially, that 
would be too expensive so we need to 
look at some way of targetting the 
ea support, without 





groups who need support, 

setting up a system that is as anoma- 
lous as the tertiary assistance scheme,” 
Senator Ryan said, following a trip to 
UNESCO in Paris and the Scandina- 
vian countries to study youth income 
and training policies. 

At present, an OECD review team 
is in Australia at the invitation of the 
government to carry out an Investiga- 
tion into youth income and training 
policies. Tne team has been presented 
with a brief by the government and will 
be consulting with government depart- 
ments and education groups across the 
country. 

At the end of its visit, the team will 
produce a draft paper putting certain 
observations and proposals forward. 
The government has already prepared 
its own submission to go to the OECD 
team. The paper presents a gloomy 
picture of future prospects for Austra- 
lia s young people. Youth unemploy- 
ment is likely to continue at a high 
level, the paper states. 

“There seems to be a real possibility 
that youth employment rates may not 
recover, even in the longer term,' 1 the 
paper says. The paper canvasses a 
range of reforms and initiatives in 
youth policy such as: 

• Some form of "youth guarantee” 


Susan Ryan: a great deal of 


whereby the government pro* 
alternative opportunities in etnaSe 
training and employment for a ranis 
lar group such as school-leaven ik 
otherwise lace unemployment. 

• Offering an allowance to studemi 
secondary school and tertiary c&a 
tion which is so generous « dan 
premature and undertrained eniim 
the labour force. 

• Payment of the secondary & 
wances, as with the tertiary & 
wances, direct to students ratlin da 
their parents. 

• Payment of a universal youth & 
wance to all those aged between ISui 
24. 

The OECD team will focus on ilia 
areas already being developed tj 
Senator Ryan's office: youth & 
Wances, alternative forms of woiksud 
as cooperatives and commune*, a! 
increasing retention and partidpah 
rates in education. 

Senator Ryan Said a greet dnld 
planning had already gone into tk 
development of a national policy or 
youth. Following the absorption offe 
office of youth affairs from the » 
pioyment mininstry into (ha depart 
ment of education, it had beei tf 
graded and the groundwork laid fori 
to have a policy, rather tbaa i w- 
sultative, role. 


Admissions schemes ‘unfair’ 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 
present system of universlt 
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admissions denies candidates their 
right to places and Sri Lanka the services 
of the bat of its potential human 
naourres, This assessment of the system 
which has been ini operation for four 
years has been made by five professor 
a senior researcher. 

Admissions are now based on 30 per 
cent merit, 55 per cent district quotas 
and 15 per cent allocation to backward 
areas. . 

The assessment is made in a memor- 
andum sent by the academics to the 
committee appointed by the Universi- 
ty Grants Commission to review the 
.system, ■ after the government 


(and appointments to the 
vice) would be on an ethnic mu>- 
The academics point out that * 
cut-off point for admissions 
of medicine from districts ItaP* 
ombo and Jaffna fluctuates sound so 
marks for district quota admW® 
while for certain other districts U 

around 180 marks. . . 

“This means that a large nuoW" 
candidates scoring even averip ™ 
over 60 in each of the four subject" 
automatically denied university pWn 
under the present system. It 
denied that, while trying to cong 
injustice 


under the present system — 

denied that, while trying to coop* 
sate for possible injustice sieffl®4 
from disparity In facilities district-**; 
a much greater injustice 
perpetrat 


is kill 
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overseas news 


South Africa stands by separatist policy I Minister 


from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 
TteMverament this week reaffirmed 
commitment to separate ethnic 
-dotation when it put the stamp on the 
tore course of education in South 
Africa The guidelines were contained 
» the official while paper response to 
ik De Lange report on education, 
gmpleted in July 1981. . 

Several key recommendations of the 
noaission have been rejected, but 
Biny of the more practical and finan- 
dil proposals are to be adopted. 

Students will continue to attend 
separate ethnic schools and universi- 
Sain line with apartheid policy. There 
lie to be five ministers of education 
hutead of the recommended single 
ministry of education (including the 
ministers of education in the self- 
governing and independent home- 
lands this brings the number to 15) and 
ihe black community have once again 
largely been left out of the derision- 
nuking structures. 


In line with the new constitution, 
whites, coloureds and Indians will be 
able to select their own ministers of 
education and education for the diffe- 
rent groups will be discussed under 
“own affairs" at parliament level. In 
addition to these three ministers, there 
will be another minister and member 
of the cabinet who will oversee educa- 
tion matters which fall into the categ- 
ory of “general affairs". Black educa- 
tion will be attended to by the minister 
heading the education and training 
department (black education). 

What is immediately apparent in the 
white paper is that while the overall 
structure of the education system will 
change, the essential apartheid poli- 
cies remain entrenched. 

■ However, the government has made 
a firm commitment to equal quality in 
education which points to ever-in- 
creased spending on black education, 
and tile improvement of schooling and 
technical facilities for blacks. 

Most of the improvements arc to be 


effected in the areas of school educa- 
tion and teacher training. The govern- 
ment has approved the establishment 
of a statutory body- Ihe South African 
Council of Education which will advise 
the government on while, coloured 
and Indian education interests. 

At tertiary level, the committee of 
heads of education, an advisory body, 
will be extended to include the heads 
of coloured and Indian universities. 
An advisory council on university and 
technikons is also established to advise 
the various ministers in these areas. 

Professor Pieter Dc Lange, the 
chairman of the commission, hailed 
the white paper as a breakthrough in 
terms of financial and political reali- 
ties. 

Other reaction in the government 
response has not been so favourable. 
Prominent coloured educationist Mr 
Franklin Sonn said it was deplorable 
the government refused to waive the 

S up areas act, which determines 
erent race groups live in separate 


areas, to allow empty schools fur one 
race | 

another race group, lie also con- 


group to be utilized by p uni Is from 
ner race group. He also con- 
demned the government's rejection of 
a single ministry of education and their 
reluctance to open universities and 
technikons. 

In the end the white paper may be 
evaluated in terms of the needs the 
commission was created to meet. The 
Dc Lange investigation and report 
arose mainly from the 1976 riots in 
Soweto when schoolchildren rebelled 
against the poor quality of education 
and this exploded into a violent rebel- 
lion against the system of oppression as 
a whole. 

The 1980 school boycotts by col- 
oured and black schoolchildren further 
demonstrated the crisis and the ne- 
cessity for change. In terms of these 
pressures and needs ihe white paper 
docs little to diffuse dissatisfaction in 
what remains essentially an apartheid 
system. 


Chinese learn 
to manage 

by Thomas Land 

The World Bank's Economic De- 
velopment Institute has produced a 
series of training courses in national 
economic management for China's top 
rivfi servants. The courses, necessi- 
tated by the bank's investment so far of 
1968.5m in China - a good deal of it in 
higher education - break new ground 
by providing development planning 
tools applicable to different cultural 
sod economic environments. 

Similar courses may well be made 
available to people in the highest levels 
of economic and social planning in 
many developing regions - enabling 
them to put their limited financial 
resources to maximum use. 

-. The training scheme is about to be 
evaluated with a view to its adaptabil- 
ity to other countries. It began three 
years ago with the visit of 30 high-level 
Chinese civil servants to the bank. The 
party comprised directors and deputy 
directors of departments and their 
senior officials involved in the de- 
vetopoient of the national economy. 

Since then, about 650 top Chinese 
njaoagers, bureaucrats and specialists 
»ve attended courses evolved for the 
“Miry s specific needs by the bank’s 
development Institute. 

Each class has about' 40 barticipants 


comprising graduate students and civil 
Several observers also 


servants. 

attend. 
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Brain exports 
‘sap strength’ 

P.E, Burke 
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Science dean faces action 
over unfair dismissals 

from Bernard Kennedy 


ANKARA 

The dean of Ankara University’s trou- 
bled science faculty is facing legal and 
disciplinary action over alleged unfair 
dismissals. Professor Sevicn Karol is 
alleged to have “caused the depar- 
ture^ from the university of no less 
than 100 teaching and administrative 
staff, and the case obviously has wide 
implications in a country where job 
security at the universities has fallen to 
an all-time low. 

Since the Higher Education Council 
bill became law in 1981, which sharply 
reduced tenure, scores of university 
lecturers have suddenly found them- 
selves without a job after the non- 
renewal of their contracts. Often, they 
have been informed that they were 
surplus to requirements, although 
there are known to be serious staff 
shortages at many faculties around the 
country. If Professor Karol were to be 
disciplined or removed from his post, 
this might make his colleagues at other 
universities think twice before dismis- 
sing staff. It might even lead to the 
opening of several similar cases against 
other top administrators. 

Professor Karol actually faces two 
separate inquiries, one by an adminis- 
trative court in Ankara, the other by 
the disciplinary organ of thepowerful 
Higher Education Council. The court 
case has been brought by dismissed 
research biologist Dr Atilia Yanikog- 


lu, whose lawers are already pointing 
to inconsistencies in the documents 
supplied to the court by the faculty ns 
evidence. 

The Higher Education Control 
board is investigating allegations of 
corruption and illegal reappointments 
of staff to other universities as well as 
the dismissal of over 70 teaching staff 
and over 30 administrative officials. 
Whatever the outcome of these in- 
quiries, there is still no hope for 
teaching staff sacked under martial law 
regulations who will remain barred 
from public sector jobs even if martial 
law is lifted. 

Meanwhile the Higher Education 
Council seems to be strengthen its 
hand through a new ruling making 
clear that its president has the power to 
reappoint university employees toi 
other institutions. It thus appears, as 
one top university official put it, that 
teaching staff will just have to resign 
themselves to the spate of sackings. 

In the longer ' term, things could 
change slightly, as the government 
makes new appointments to the HEC 
every two years. But few believe Lhal 
Professor Ihsan Dograraad's domina- 
tion of the council will be affected. 
Over the last two years for one reason 
or another vacancies have been filled 
by individuals .who had held other top 
jobs under the military regime, the 
latest example being former trade 
minister Kemal Canturrk. 
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Soviets sign agreement with Vietnam 


Soviet-Vietnamese cooperation in 
education and science is to be intensi- 


fied under a long-term agreement 



Aliev, a Politbflro member who has 


been named recently by many Soviet- 
watchers as a possible successor to Mr 
Yuri Andropov as party leader. 

The agreement incluae?:- 
“ charting out scientific research prog- 
rames related to the needs- of the 


lofSovietinsti- 


Vietnamese economy; 

• broader participation c _ 
lutes and universities in research pro- 


jects which are already under way; 


w the transfer of Soviet research 
results and documents to Vietnam 

• Increased Soviet aid to equip Viet- 
namese laboratories 

# expanding cooperation in personnel 

training. ' . , . 

The training of Vietnamese students 
and engineers in the Soviet Union and 
in other countries of the Socialist blpc 
has been a major feature of coopera- - 
tion programmes since Vietnam en- 
tered Comecon in 1979.' During the 
last 18 months, hbwevor, there hdve, . 
been numerous unofficial reports ihdty 
many of these students receive little or ' 
no training, but are simply employed 
as unskilled or semi skilled labour. 


For example in Czechoslovakia in 
September 1982, there was a strike of 
“students" employed on building sites, 
who demanded better living conditions 
and a rice-based diet ana from the 
Azerbaijan.; The latter batch of stu- 
dents, who were promised training os 
"transport engineers” were reportedly 
simply taught fo drive n lorry and then 
employed in heavy haulage work. - . 

■ The Soviet authorities ' however 
: Strongly deny quoh claims and maintain 
that students Who work in construction 
or transport ate simply doing the 
necessary practical background to 
their theoretical studies, . 


opens 

contest 

from Barbara von Ow 


Marking time 

“The earlier the better 1 *' was the 
motto of two WCst Gehtiany medical 
students who opted for early retlri- 
ment. As the federal auditing court 
disclosed this week, the two - 28 and 
32 years old - had studied on a grant 
from the German army. Instead of 
taking up (heir Jobs as doctors after 
their graduation, they went home 
with certificates for a “lasting unfit- 
ness for service” - and a DM 2,000 
(£500) monthly pend on in their pock- 
et - and opened up a private consul- 
tancy shortly afterwards. 


MUNICH 


More competition within and among 
West German universities is the theme 
of Bonn's higher education policy for 
the next decade as outlined by educa- 
tion minister Domthce Wilms lust 
week. In 16 theses on the structure of 
higher education in the 1990s Frau 
Wilms called for a revival of the 
universities' traditional competition 
for academic excellence. In Ine com- 
petition - on the basis of difference and 
diversity - the universities should vie 
for research funds, more qualified 
teachers and students. 

To attract research funds the univer- 
sities' autonomy had to be streng- 
thened. The competition between 
stale universities and private research 
institutes hud to be fair. Of a total of 
DM20 billion invested by West Ger- 
man industiy into research and de- 
velopment fast year, only DM120 
million went to universities (the Bonn 
and Lender governments spent DM6 
billion on university research in 19K2). 
Only if they prove their competitive- 
ness, universities could hope to attract 
more private funds, Frau Wilms said. 

Many highly qualified German 
graduates found no academic jobs 
because they were often blocked by 
insufficiently qualified teachers taken 
on in the 1970s. In addition (he 
mobility of academic teachers was 
further threatened if the government 
accepted a draft law passed by the 
Bundesrot recently which would furth- 
er cut their allownces. 

On students Frau Wilms wrote that 
at present the universities were be- 
leaguered by more students than they 
could cope with but this would change 
in the 1990s as a result of ihe slump in 
the birth rate. To attract the dwindling 
number of students, universities would 
have to develop “distinct profiles" with 
competitive degree courses. 

The key lo competition was diversi- 
ty, she noted. It was in this respect that 
the comprehensive universities backed 
by the former Social-Liberal coalition 
had failed. While not wishing to abol- 
ish them she wanted the comprehen- 
sive universities to defend their exist- 
ence in competition with others. The 
polytechnics, on the other hand, were 
very well placed and would be even 
more so if they strengthened the 
practical side of their courses. 

The transition from school to uni- 
versity hod to be improved and would- 
be students better prepared for higher 
education. But Frau Wilms made no 
reference to the widely discussed Idea 
of transforming the thirteenth school 
year Into n special “transitional year”. 

While rejecting the controversial 
concept of short term degrees, Frau 
Wilms called for university degree 
•courses to be limited on principle io 



the existing employment situation, she 
claimed. Inis was widely opposed by 
members of the West German rectors’ 
conference who met Frau Wilms for* 
discussions in Bonn earlier this month. 
The rectors of Berlin and Konstanz 
university and the president of the 
. conference, Professor Theodor Ber- 
chem, were among those who strongly 
defended the idea of shorter degrees. 


Sexual harassment widespread at Harvard, says survey 


by Hilary Wilce 

Sexual harassment is widespread at 
' Harvard University and has Beriously 
damaged . the. . professional and 
academic careers of some women, 
according to the recently Released 
results of a survey of .1,000 graduate 
students and 2,000 undergraduates at 
the university.’ . ■ • , ■ 

The survey found that 20 per cent of 
women graduate students and 16 per 
cent of women undergraduates re- 
ported serious harassment. Seventeen 
.per cent o( nph-tenuredwpmen faculty 

membefaf and %\ perttnt 1 Wiemnd. 
women fariilty membra reported the 


percentages reporting it in thdse four 
categories leapt to 41 per cent and 34 
per cent, and 49 per cent and 32 per. 
cent respectively, • 

The survey, parried out by Mr, 
Sidney Verba, associate denn qf the 
faculty. of arts and sciences for undep 
graduate, EdiicaHoiJ, was based, on 
-questionnaires sent to all members pf 
the faculty, males nnd females. . 

It desenbod a range of activities as 
constituting harassment, ranging from 
unwanted touching and pressure for 
sexual activity, through pressure for 
dates and “unwamed leahing over And 
: corricriag'‘ , to spxjial -jbkes, teasing- 
arid leerjhg. *■: jJ’A’V' 

. '.Participants were asked which 6f 
these * acts they considered harass- 
rfientj when dono by sotneone 


position of authority. Ninety per cent 
named unwanted letters and telephone 
calls, physical contact,; arid pressure, 
for dates,.. . 

. Howeverj only a quarter to a half of 
the respondents considered sexual 
stereotypes aqd jokes to be harass- 
ment, and Tower men than women 
were Included in this category < A few 
men reported harassment; but. thp 
problem was most serious among 
female students and non-tenured 
fnculty members, the survey found. 

An .appendljc to the report lists 
vignettes of victimization, such as Ihe 
Vwoinaii faculty* ynambef -^ho received 
ftnfdrqus advances from her Committee, 

: chairman and who found, when these, 
\Vere rebuffed, . that, they became, 
accompanied by- veiled- threats* ftb6ut' 


i 


heir career. An eventual complaint to 
the dean of the faculty of arts and 
. sciences led. to the professor in ques- 
tion being stripped , of his committee 
powers, although .he was not sus- 
pended. . 

Who ,are the Harvard harasses? 
The survey found that women gradu- 
ate students are most likely , to be 
harassed by faculty members, while 
undergraduate women are more likely 
to suffer at the bands of teaching 
fellows or tutors. "The position of the 
leaching fellow doscerves special 
nojice, ■ the report notes.,. “This li 
dearly one. of many areas In which 
Inconsistent expectations . by tjie par- 
ties involved may hhve negative con- 

sequences.”.: . ' *! v;.« 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEm^j ^ 


Severely hondicapjicd university stu- 
dents are exceptional in two important 
senses. To reach university they have 
to overcome severe academic und 
practical hurdles which make univer- 
sity entrance a far mure demanding 
task than for others. 

Because of these obstacles, there arc 
still, regrettably, many fewer handi- 
capped students than there should lie 
if the proportion of people with disabi- 
lities in rhe wider population was 
reflected in enrolments. 

Hard facts are hard to come by, 
partly because definitions of disability 
arc imprecise and partly because no 
one has carried out a comprehensive 
survey since rhe early I97us. 

In 1974 the National Innovations 
Centre found that while rhe proportion 
of disabled people excluding those 
with sensory impairment was two in 
every 1,000 people aged 16-25, the 
proportion for students including 
those with sight and hearingdifficulties 
was just two in every LOW students. 

If disabled students directly re- 
flected the number of people in their 

f cncrai age group, a university with 
,000 students should have 45 disabled 
students. 

With the growing recognition, spur- 
red hy the waniock report, that dis- 
abled people should be drawn into the 
wider community almost all universi- 
ties and polytechnics have adopted a 
far more encouraging attitude to dis- 
abled applicants. 

Some argued that positive discri- 
mination was necessary to give the 
disabled their rightful place in higher 
education as in the rest of society. 
Among them was the late Lord Boyjc, 
vice chancellor of Leeds University 
which has been a pioneer of higher 
education opportunities for handi- 
capped. ! 

The early 1970s saw a number of 
notable advances. Several examples 
followed Leeds's example and made 


Helen Aveling, a 
recent Essex Uni- 
versity graduate, 
demonstrates the 
specially adapted 
Microwriter for 
taking lecture 
notes. 



The academic obstacle course 


David Jobbins ex 
stud 


xplains why the number of handicapped 
dents has hardly improved 


public declarations of intent to try to 
help the handicapped overcome the 
barriers. Sussex University opened 


Kulukundis House, where the severely 
handicapped could be given all neces- 
sary care while pursuing the studies. In 
Oxford, the Bodleian Library opened 
a specially equipped reading room for 
the blind, with a Brhille machine and 
tape recorders, 

. But despite this near -frenzy of activ- 
ity, all tha available evidence suggests' 
that the ration. of disabled students has 
not improved markedly. It would be 
perhaps unrealistic to expect the pro- 
portion to mirror exacatiy that found in 
the comparable age group In the wider 
community^ but there is considerable 


anxiety at the failure to make progress 
despite the efforts. 

That anxiety; is worsened by the 


fears expressed by the Association of 
University Teachers, which has a well- 
developed policy towards increased 
access For groups such as the disabled, 
that even those areas where limited 
progress are vulnerable at times of 
nnancial restraint. 

Many universities now have advis- 
ory committees to tackle the issues that 
deter handicapped people or make 
campus life unnecessarily difficult for 
them. Most are working well, a few- 
particularlv those locked into the full 
academic decision-making structure of 
the institution - very well. Most have a 
member of staff responsible for the 
disabled. 

But Mr Richard Stowe!!, director of 
the National Bureau for Handicapped 
Students, says; “Although advisory 
committees have been set up to formu- 
late policies, there are still problems in 
getting those policies implemented. 
This is particularly the case in un|verii- . 
ties wneie the admissions policy is 
dictated by the department rather than 
centrally. ,. 

Lord Boyle's demand for positive 
discrimination in admissions policies is 
dismissed by a minority among the dis- 
abled. Mr Stoweli says: “Some will 
argue that there should be no positive 
discrimination' because this will de- 
value the decree at the end of their 
course. But the vast majority would 


argue there is a need to take account of 
handicap." 

But the effect of some institutions 
moving far faster than others has led to 
another serious problem - that of the 
“ghettoizing” of the handicapped. 

Universities which have shown the 
way, such as Leeds and Durham, not 
unnaturally attract successive genera- 
tions of handicapped students. 

Few people among those exception- 
al indiwduals who nave fought for a 
place in higher education seek out the 
additional bother of “pioneering” at a 
college which lacks the expertise they 
need, particularly if they are severely 
disabled, There are also compelling 
practical reasons; not only with that 
expertise have been developed over 
the years but teaching aids and mate- 
rials are almost certain to be readily 
available. There will be other students 
with common problems to discuss 
difficulties with and to learn from. 

Despite these attractions there are 
• good social and academic reasons why 
prospective students should not in- 
stinctively opt for such a choice. 

Mr Stoweli said: “The ghetto 


approach limits the choice of degree. If 
os a blind student you are limited to 
half a dozen universities, U Is hnrd luck 


if the course you want to take is 
somewhere else." 

It is probably with blindness or 


* impaired sight that the greatest steps 
have been taken. Each year, according 
to the Royal National institute for the 
Blind, some 250 students in these 
categories enter higher or further 
education. 

In the past 15 years, according to an 
RNIB survey, "blind students have 
successfully studied at every uni- 
versity, 28 out of 31 polytechnics, 49 
colleges of education or higher educa- 
tion, and 170 further education col- 
leges. 

Practical difficulties such as moving 
around the campus are no more diffi- 
cult for a blind person than around 
their home town. More acute are the 
•academic hurdles, but the RNIB’s 
Braille library is reasonably extensive 
although limited circulation journals 
are obviously less readily available. 

Lecture notes can be taken in Brail- 
le. or more often taped, and the RNIB 
even operates a service for transcribing 
.exam. questions into Braille. 

But as one blind student put it: 
“There is no reason to suppose that a 
blind student is at any serious dis- 
advantage compared with his or her 
sighted counterparts. There is nothing 
a olind student wants less than to be 
treated as a tolerated exception and 
nothing he or she wants more than to 
be treated as a normal member of the 
community of which he or she forms a 


P a Ii/” . — * 

The classic image of ihe . 
disabled student is the para-orSv 
plegic, a brilliant brain tied toJST. 
body in a wheel chair. While ft. £ 
or the deaf can lead independ j 
he most severely handiSppe? S 
those wuh great acadSSewS 
are the most demanding inK 

S^“ rcai ^ physical ^pS3 

At Essex University punxnfrk* 
accommodation on the campuTK 
most severely disabled has tni 
pied by Ms Helen Aveling andvi 
Andrew Keeling. Ms AkUh b 
cerebral palsw and Mr KetS ii , 

tet 7Pi- 8 u' need ^4-hour oil 
and this has been supplied by £ 

Community Sevice Vofunteen. 

A number of universities 
polytechnics have accommodated da- 
abled students under the constant m 
of CSV volunteers. Disabilities tot 
spanned not only cerebral palsy be 
polio, spinal cord injury, mnsnils 
distrophy and multiple sclerosis. 

As at Essex, the volunteers uswlh 
live next to their student in the 
modation provided by the unheisiti 
and are on constant hand to help 
dressing, washing and other needs 

Ms Aveling and Mr Keeling shared 
three CSV volunteers, who addiiko- 
ally helped with transporting than u 
and from lectures, reaching books 
from high shelves and other la& 

Ms Aveling, a graduate in America 
Literature is one of the speakenm 
conference on the problems of toad 
icapped staff and students in tk 
universities on December 12. 

The conference, the first to be Mi 
jointly by the AUT and the NBMS, 
will be opened by Dr Colin Low, i In 
lecturer at Leeds. He was one of lit 
driving forces behind the ioitjatm 
taken there in the 1970s and has ben 
blind from birth. Other disabled aid 
ents will also be speaking, iocfcdq 
Mr Will Bee, a law graduate Im 
Sheffield University suffering (rim 
spina bifida. 

“The hills and winters of Sheffield 
were a considerable trial, stretchq 
me to my limits," he says. “Bui is 
retrospect that was just wbu i 
. needed." 

Experts in areas of student duali- 
ties will also be taking part in group 
discussions. It takes place at Inpo^ 
College, London, which has good 
facilities for the disabled. 

Details of the conference, wfcto 1 ! 
largely funded out of the Al/Ti 
education trust, can be obtained lit* 
Mr Richard Stoweli at NBMS, J 
Brunswick Square, London WCU' 
1AZ or Ms Tina Day at the'AUJ. 
United House, 1 Pembridge Ro» 
London Wll. 


Victoria Keir. reports oil the opportunities the Bulmershe Resource Centre for the Handicapped provides for deaf people 

IloMAQ f/\ . .. protective," says Nina. “They think that their providing a Foundation year for deal smckots-Mj 

mjF d.M.l.V'C 111 V , child wont be able to do Something so they don’t Boom feels they need the extra time to get 

•• She tells how she was once teaching the rigours of higher education without navug 

■ tllljlC deaf children to listen to notes being played on the waste a year of their degree or granh ^ 


-------- J «„W mu IV. nulling 

deaf children to listen to notes being played on the 
piano, getting them to touch the piano to feel the 
vibrations. One little boy said: ff I can’t do that. 
I’m deaf.? Nina says: "He had stuck this label on 


'•( j 

’ " ■: 

• : ;•.-•{ f. : 

Si''’: • ' 


-. which, combined with an elfin face: arc so typical 
of sameontf who. has spent her life expressing 
•herself through movement. V . ' * * : . ... 

: She trained at the Royal Ballet Junior School 
and; at '-the Rambert -School, and her career''' 
comprises an Impressive list of experience, both 
• at home and abroad, with ballet, contemporary ' 
dance and historical dance. 

. ^ But in one way, Nina is very different from her 
fdlqw dancers. Site has been deaf since birth. In 
■fact, she did not team to communicate until she 
.was 10 since she was never sent lo a special school 
for the deaf or learned sign language. 


"Mv parents were determined that I was to be 


aWoto w>mmamcate,lt'v 


himself, “and as far as he was concerned, that was 

I ' At Bulmershe, based on the Bulmershe Col- 

■ lege of Higher. Education campus at Reading, the ' "The little girl had been taken to ©*3 
watchword echoes this, But, as their community lessons, but the teacher told her mother 

. . development worker Sheila Davies stressed, they not have the child in the class as she was 
are not looking, for some pale imitation of what - she could not keep up. , , 

• ran be achieved by heanng people. The belief at "Now Mrs Hart wants to set up dancing ^ 

Bulmershe Is . that hearing-impaired people are once a week for deaf .children in the we 
kuSJu, *5!fL 31 S u-o* expre55j ? n and, to put it have the same problem. In fact, our wyjfc 

. bluntly, their disability may give them an advan- are intended to have a snowballing 6 »,' 

. .. ' hope that something local may be start* 

■ iiTbE . 1 * a , c ^ e , ve tWsa certain amount of people have seen wnat can be done- 
paraUel effort is involved. If m 3 one trains, there . m resource Centre sees itself * 
can be no performances, if there are no perform- pad for endeavour rather than a ^ a k 
... “Fresno one is encouraged to train. Alfred Boom said: “We started off by 

toe, ; honorary, Fdireotori.df. ihe - . our own dance and drama company, out ^ 

■ f pne v IQ8 e dt° “running meeting with American deaf ■dBnccrVsc^. 

iraj&jfr* as hejiuts it. A former who told us that we were doing It 

^.^f^gic^yWnlor College, the centre - The regional correspondent* rare 

leare devoid v ’ taWnJS u, eVeal IPP ot ■ ^ lld of Alfred Boom. As he .potaw 

° n the spot maka mf Z 

ind : : ^Mfred ' AUrjffi- p S * tnc ^ s hearing They are all volunteers; in fret the 

it 1 .The^Place ' ; • alrend v X he • was . centre itself is run as a charitable ^ 

liSSS ■ .sstssss im r "S 


It is this concept of "an extra pusn 
behind the workshops which the 
runs nationwide. Sheila Davies said: One 
regional correspondents, Mrs Hart, Cflflje 
to our workshop because her little graaooanp 1 


is deaf. 
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Hcrriati 
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If V 


took h* to d»n^ m=U' ! 4 ,= 

w^ent, I never had to be'told to go again. Dahtinri; sounds but sit variL ! h miil P f L l ^ CrS ? n faces ’ ^ af or otherwise, 

thete U a determined independefice. She says that Theatre, London; with the interested In; the handicapped and was 


off a& 
wrong 
tome, 
>u dc 



I 9 . , i 1 - — — . Hivnwr VUUIM uum iwv«» lv 

us stUok in my head and I ; equipment or donations or from na ^7 get 
could do about it.” He • .ponies and organizations to whom ^ , 
uferedeeatt^e college in' appeals, coaxes, cajoles or 
l*l n B !>P of d working party impossible to plan and the resource 
!J ) WP^ n itne: iAl » 0 tipCe . i putgrowing its Bulmershe campus 





TIMES higher education supplement 


John Q ? Leary o^he f inal 10-volume version of the NAB plan to be published next week 

A picture of targets not totals 
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There will be few surprises when the National 
Advisory Body publishes the 10 volumes of 
advice which constitute its plan for the 
polytechnics and colleges in 1984/85. The likely 
closures and mergers have been common know- 
ledge for some time and campaigns are already 
under way in a number of institutions topersuadc 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, to show leniency when he gives his 
verdict on the plan. 

But there will be keen interest in comparing the 
treatment of institutions and courses, which has, 
up to now, been cominunicated only via the 
grapevine in most areas. And there may also be 
some surprise about the extent to which the plan 
bBS changed since the NAB Secretariat issued its 
own proposals three months ago. 

In most respects the plan is close not only to the 
secretariat's recommendations but also to the 
institutions’ own proposals during consultation. 



NAB, (f unding exercise | 

But the first version of the plan, though setting 
targets significantly higher than those suggested 
by the sum of the institutional proposals, did 


represent a cut in first-year enrolments. If the 
policy was adopted and followed through in 1984 
and 1985, therefore, tbc eventual result would 


There are obvious exceptions, notably the col- - have been substantially reduced numbers in the 


if 


Oxford Polytechnic student Colin Donglas (left) 
shows what he thinks of Christopher Bali 
(right) and the NAB plans. 


leges being forced to close or merge, but there 
remain large numbers of institutions and author- 
ities which will get almost precisely what they 
suggested at the oeginning of the year. 

However, there nas been some important 
movement since August 26 and especially since 
Mr Peter. Brooke, under secretary for higher 
education and chairman of the NAB rommiticc, 
was able to come up with an additiopal £ 20 m for 
the 1984/85 advanced further education pool. The 
changes - and indeed the thrust of the whole plan 
- are seen most dearly in the enrolment targets 
for first-year students, rather than total numbers. 

Overall numbers in polytechnics and colleges 
were always bound to rise in 1984/85 unless a scale 
of cuts unthinkable for the N AB in its first year of 
operation was imposed. Officials, not surprising- 
ly, stressed from the outset that their plan was 
concerned with limiting expansion, not reducing 
numbers. 


public sector. The national target was to be 83 ,600 
new enrolments on full-time and sandwich 
courses, compared with 84,400 in 1982/83 and 
probably even more in the current year. 

Thanks largely to the extra £20m, the picture is 
reversed in the final version of the plan , which 
allows for 86,100 first-year students on the same 
courses. When compared with the institutions' 
own proposals for dealing with a 10 per cent cut, 
which added up to 80,200 new enrolments, the 
NAB claims to be protecting access look more 
impressive. 

Nor has the controversy over funding levels 
reached the pilch which seemed inevitable when 
the first plan was issued. The issue may well come 
to the fore again when final decisions arc 
announced on pool allocations, but , with approx- 
imately half the £ 20 m going to shore up the unit of 
resource, fewer voices of complaint are being 


raised at present. 


The movement has been in the opposite 
direction where part-time courses arc concerned, 
although the major revision sought by the 
Department of Education and Science has not 
come about. The final target is below both that 
implied by Institutional proposals and that set 
originally by the secretariat, but still allows for a 6 
per cent increase in students. 

Officials had their doubts about the realism of 
some of the colleges' proposals for part-time 
increases and had already reduced the 7.6 per 
cent expansion which would have taken place to 
6.25 pec cent. The eventual outcome may not be a 
dramatic fulfilment of the NAB's policy of 
promoting part-time opportunities but it should 
more than protect existing provision. 

None of the proposals will be sent formally to 
Sir Keith until after next week's committee 
meeting, but the involvement of DES officials al 
every stage makes the actual date academic. Gvil 
servants will have their advice to Sir Keith well 
formulated in the back of their minds, having sat 
through numerous reworkings nf the arguments, 
so the deadline or less than a month lo produce 
decisions on pool allocations should nor bo as 
tight as it might appear. 

indeed, it will be surprising if the NAB's itdvicc 
is not accepted practically in Iota. Mr Brooke is 
understood to have given the department’s 
informal hacking to the general shape of the plan 
after the board's residential meeting and lias also 
chaired the committee meetings which govc the 
final go-ahead. Both he and Sir Keith have made 
public their general satisfaction with NAB's 
(performance during the exercise. 

Nor should there be much doubt about the 
NAB surviving the review of its existence which 
must take place next year. There may be doubts 
among some of the consumers, but the body 
would seem set to pass its first official test. 


Four ways to spend 


Even now the waiting Is not over. 
Indeed, for many Institutions the 
most crdcial decision Is still to be 
made by the committee at a final 
meeting next Monday. 

That Is when the local authority 
representatives will have to make up 


; their plan 


Iheir minds about, which of the four 
remaining option's for distributing 
the cash underpinning their plan will 
be Put to Sir Keith. It Is a debate 
which has gone Into extra time In 
ttch of the last four years and which 
wlU be reopened almost as soon as It Is 
finished. 

Given the relatively minor adjust- 
menu to student numbers proposed 
n f >5t alleges end polyiectmlcs, 
Jbe choice- of funding system has 
P*°me the dominant issue for many 
“olnlslrators. The difference be- 
tween one system and another can be 
« ranch as £lm on next year’s budget 
l"** polytechnics and would rep- 
as big a shift proportionately 
“M w* of the colleges. 

There was general surprise (even 
EH* to pome quarters) when the 
J"Si wmmlttee failed to reach a 
«<Won on the Issue after three days 
?.rj t| to Eastbourne and London. 

™para« appears to be more a 
JPgt' of caution than a split In the 

of the committee were 
‘JtoW'Wd fo see the effects of the 
HIP pPty 11 * oefore them on the 


bhbIl. ; r T uwure mem on mu 

coUe 8 “- Tb* latest of a long 
7 ^mptifleations showing how 
tu “ on wou ld tore under the 
systems were rounded up to 
and did not even 
Ina or aatooritiea recelv- 

Skfcjhan £50,000 from the adv- 
pool* A new 
inla-rKf^ r ° r December 5 will go 
itoi ?K C V* reater detail to ensure 
°f the minnows Is 
11 toe big fish which 
^ determine the Outcome, 
tour options 8*111 officially In 

d tt ft*^ ni,l a method. Target stu- 
GtoWSSL ** wetted accord- 
c 2 r-ei T cost of running 

Thfa^W e dt ? ere| d programmes. 

roe tood used to calculate 
''•toiCWrt budgets notified In 
: NAB plan. • 

; Ihfe iffir. ft * toto of funds from 
toe colleges even 


flew*,** place* 

Saw: 


placed on the rate of 
tatjotis* budgets. The 
be results “unaccept- 


• The first sub-quantum method, 
setting aside ore-determined 
amounts for the polytechnics, the 
mqjor colleges and the minor colleges 
according to the average unit costs In 
each group this year. Polytechnics 
would eidoy a differential of approx- 
imately 20 per cent and the major 
colleges 10 per cent over the rest. 

The weightings devised for use in 
the formula method would still be 
used to distribute money within the 
three groups of Institutions. The 
polytechnics' share of the pool would 
still drop, but only very marginally. 

• The second sab-quantum method, 
setting the three totals in line with last 
year’s share of the pool. This would 
be the most advantageous system for 
the polytechnics, which would have 
£ 3 m more to divide between them. 

• The base method. Originally put 
forward by the .Department of 
Education and Science but eventually 
abandoned by their representatives 
on the NAB board, this would base 
budgets on last year’s allocations 
unless changes in student numbers 
proposed by the Institutions them- 
selves were being recommended. 

It is designed to call the bluff of 
institutions’ proposals during con- 
sultation with the NAB, assuming 
that 1982/83 budgets were sufficient 
to ftind the work put forward. 
Changes In Institutional proposals 
would be ftinded using the new 
weightings, but those taken at (heir 
woiri would receive budgets calcu- 
lated on student numbers from 1980/ 
81. Polytechnics In general would 
fare much the best under this system, 
although one • or two which had 
substantially Increased student num- 
bers would lose out. 

Although none of the four has been 
ruled out, the choice Is now effective- 
ly between the two versions of the 
so-called sub-quantum method, the 
favourite being that hase«l on this 
year’s shares of the pool because of 
the advantages for the polytechnics,. 

And whichever method Is chosen Is 
unlikely to last for more than one 
year. The NAB .committee has 
already sanctioned >a new review of . 
the categories of fnstltutlon used) 
with the expectation that some rf the 
larger colleges will be treated as 
polytechnics and some new way will 
befound ;to deal .with thejmati) 

: spedallst coUegea Which defy easy 
Stegorfration. With the programme 
areas op Which the proposed weight- 
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initial teacher training 
In-service, other education 
Medicine, dentistry, other health 
Engineering 

Manufacture, other technology 
Agriculture, forestry 
Science 

Malhematlc 8 and computing 
Management and law 
8 oclal studies 
Other professions 
Languages (Inoludlng English) 
Humanities 

Visual and performing arts 


Percentage changes 
All students First years 

+6 (+5) -4 

+6 (+2 • -3 

+7 (+8 -1 

+10 (+ 8 ) +15 

+11 (+9 +10 

+22 + 8 ) +13 

+10 +10) +7 

+27 +23) +47 

+B (+5) +4 

+2 (-) -9 

+3 [t? ; 4 : 

;?4 + V I* 


the NAB Secretariat in August.) 


Full-lime 

Part-time 

Total 


Mode of Study 

August 

1982-83 plan 
182,600 184,000 


1982-83 

182,600 

69,600 

242,200 


82,760 

268,760 


Level of 8tudy 




fn numbers, figures in brackets are 
Teases proposed in August. Italic 
numbers are lira t years. 


Degree end above 
8ub-degreo 


1982/83 

161,000 

81,200 


Final 

target 

187,600 

63,200 

260,300 


August Final 

plan target 

158,000 . 160,100 
98,600 100,200 


West Midlands faces biggest battle 




With the overall plan' producing less . 
dramatic change than seemed likely at 
the outset, public attention -will be 
focused on a few recommendations for 
institutional or departmental closures. 

The eventual total of departmental 
closures will be dependent on local 
reaction to allocations of studonts and 
money. Some of the reductions Jn 
particular programmes will inevitably . 
lead to institutional decisions to cut 
courses even though this action is not 
spelled out by the NAB or Sir Keith. 

But, for the moment, controversy U 
likely to be centred on fewer than a 
dozen institutions, only three of which 
are in danger as separate entiti es. 
Probably the, biggest battle will be 
fought over WestMdlands College of 
Higher Education, whldi almost cer- 
tainly will be forced into closure if the 
NAB plan is approved. 

The survival of teacher training 
courses will not be enough to secure 
the future of the college without its 
diversified degree programmes In lei- 
sure and recreation al studies; com- 
bined humanities ano visual com- 
munications studies. 1 A campaign to 
save these courses is already under 

Wa <5ffida1s at the NAB befieve that the 
college has reached the point where, its 
divei* Wed courses ,'tnust .either be 
expanded or withdrawn,: Although.the 
COiindl .for, Anaemic ... 

Awards . gave some sugg. to JWst ;. 


committee believed that the degrees 
were sufficiently good to warrant 
transferring resources from elsewhere. 
Nonetheless, the college has strong 
local support and can be expected to 
put up quite a fight. 

Tho second, even more definite 
.closure proposal involves Noningtdn 
College, Kent, which - specializes In 
physical education and drama, bBving 
lost Its teacher training courses in . 
Labour's last round of cuts announced 
in 1977. The college y/on the support of 
Kent University, which validates Its 
course?, but may not be able to mount 
another campaign so. soon after- com- 
pletely reorganizing its provision. 

Pleas from the local authority have 
had some effect on the.NAB’s plan for 
Hertfordshire College of Higher 
Education, securing agreement on a 


of the Central School of Art Bnd 
Design and St Martin’s School of Art. 
The ILEA has until Christmas to 
accommodate the overall NAB plan 
for the capital. j 

‘ Perhaps the most significant and 


with Hatfield Polytechnic. But the 
college still loses its ortly diversified 
degree, a BA in Combined Studies. 

Neither institution wahts the merger 
arid both are lobbying bard. ■< 

Any dissatisfaction' over the remain- 
ing two possible mdi'gert will not be 
felt until next yete,ainca both are tied 
ip . with the Inner London Education 
Authority’s review .of higher educa- 
tion. Both the .Thames Polytechnic/ 
‘Avety Hilt CoUege merger and the 
possibility p£ itirimhgjfle four -ILEA 


probably the longest lasting; row may 
not be over an jnstitutlonar closure at 
all, but three departmental cuts. The 
.town planning exercise, which was 
. conducted separately from the main 
work, has stirred up a hornets nest with 
implications far beyond the subject 
itself, The victims ate Trent and Liver- 
pool polytechnics and the. Gloucester- 


shire College 'of Art and Technolpgy, 
nil of which lose their departments. 

Disagreements over the original clo- 
sure proposals prompted! the CNAA 
and tne Inspectorate to rank courses in 
a much more explicit way than before. 
But the price tor the changes they 
encouraged has been bitter criticism 


"p'dssioUity of rtirimhg me four ILEA 
artbolleges as a consoraium are options 
in the review, While thqlNAB hhs-aiao 
; oo^ldaywlthe for, a tqejrgFt 


npt only from the departments left on 
the closure list,' but also from' the 
: Committee . ' of . Directors of 
Polytechnics and others fearing that 
confidentiality was being breached. 
The upshot is a complete reassessment 
of the CNAA's relationship wjtii tire 
NAB and a further examinptlon of 
town planning next .year.: 

! ironically, the other main' centre of 
■ discontent is Bristol Polytechnic, 
... Whose MP was the guiding light behind 
the Ni^’s establishment and its first 
> tbairtqan and whose director was it 
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Scraping the pork barrel 


Cut-throat competition between 
American universities desperate for 
funds has begun to endanger the 
time-honoured principle that govern- 
ment research money should be shared 
out on the basis of peer review and 
scientific merit rather than the political 
muscle of individual institutions. 

In recent weeks, two major orga- 
nizations in the United States have felt 
it necessary to issue unprecedented 
warnings calling on universities to stop 
using ‘"pork barrel" politics to per- 
suade Congress to give them federal 
research funds for projects that have 
not been approved by expert re- 
viewers. 

A statement by the National 
Academy of Sciences called for vigi- 
lance to protect the peer review sys- 
tem. It added: "Informed peer judg- 
ments on the scientific merits of speci- 
fic proposals, in open competition, 
should be a central dement in the 
awarding of all federal funds for sci- 
ence.’" 

One week earlier, the Association of 
American Universities, which repre- 
sents 48 universities in the United 
States, called on its members "to 
refrain from actions that would make 
scientific decisions a lest of political 
influence rather than a judgment on 
the quality of the work to be done.' 1 

Until recently the idea that major 
universities would pull political strings 
in Washington to win federal funds for 
their research projects would have 
seemed little short of fantastic. In the 
1930s, the National Academy believed 
it was wrong for private universit ies to i 
receive any federal grants at all. In 
recent years, however, the financial 1 
predicament of many universities has i 
sharpened the competition for federal i 
funds and persuaded some institutions < 
to use increasingly sophisticated tech- ] 
niques to represent their interests in , 
Congress. , 

The decision by the National i 
Academy of Sciences and statements i 
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Selina Hunt on 
the latest US 
tactics in the 
scramble for cash 

funds for, universities are distributed 
by means of a complex procedure in 
which Congress, the executive branch 
and the scientific community play 
separate and clcarlv defined roles. 

In what the AAO describes as “an 
admirable but fragile system.” Con- 
gress appropriates funds for the sup- 

? or( of broad categories of research. 

ubscqucntly, the relevant govern- 
ment department issues guidelines for 
making applications in a manner that 
ensures fair and open competition. 
Researchers then submit detailed 
proposals that are judged by commit- 
tees of expert and disinterested scien- 
tists. 

This system, the AAU claimed in its 
statement, "maximizes the scientific 
return on the federal investment by 
assuring that awards are made on the 
scientific merit of the proposal and the 
professional merit of the proposer." 

Last April and May, however. 
Catholic University and Columbia 
University decided that they had press- 
ing financial needs that were not likely 
to be met by relying on the traditional 
peer review system. Both universities 


Over the next few weeks, powerful 
members of Congress received tele- 
phone calls from their local bishops, all 
singing the praises of Catholic's vit- 
reous state laboratory. House majority 
leader James Wright, a Texan Demo- 
crat, was called by the Bishop of Fort 
Worth. Lindy poggs, a Louisiana 
Democrat serving on the energy re- 
search appropriations committee, was 
contacted by the Bishop of New 
Orleans. And James Senscnbrcnner, a 
Wisconsin Republican on the science 
and technology committee, was tele- 
phoned by the Bishop of Milwaukee. 

The most influential Congressman 
to be contacted by the bishops’ net- 
work was Tip O’Neill, the speaker of 
the House of Representatives, who 
was told by Boston's Cardinal Hum- 
berto Medeiros that the vitreous state 
laboratory was in dire need. O’Neil! 
arranged for an amendment adding 
funds for the laboratory to be tagged 
on to the department of energy's 
authorization bill. After a brief de- 
bate, the House of Representatives 
voted to transfer $5m from a proposed 
materials science laboratory at the 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory in 
California to Catholic's vitreous state 
laboratory. 



upholding the principle of peer review • 
is a signal that some universities are a stormy f 
beginning to overstep the mark. Catholic 
Although no universities were named building ti 
In either statement, the movies have ranune of 
been interpreted .widely as a public by its vil 
reprimand for 'two urtlvcrslties, Col- request foi 
umbia University and Catholic Uni- of energy ’ 
versify, which pulled off a spectacular lie - worki 
feat of pork barrel politics when Con- berg-Cassi 
gre» was debating the government’s considerab 
1984 budget last spring. the 15 bish 

IHeoretically, government research trustees. 


urgcntly-neededscience facilities. This 
move resulted in Catholic and Col- 
umbia getting their money, but en- 
raged other universities ana provoked 
a stormy fight with the White House. 

Catholic University needed a. new 
building to house a successful prog- 
ramme of research being undertaken 
by its vitreous state laboratory. A 
request for funds from the department 
of energy was turned down, so Catho- 
lic- working on the advice of Schloss- 
berg-Cassidy- decided to mobilize the 
considerable political clout wielded by 
the 15 bishops who sit on its board of 
trustees. 


laboratory. 

Columbia University fared equally 
well. Attempts to set help to rehouse 
its National Chemical Research Cen- 
tre having failed, Columbia turned to 
Schlossberg-Cassidy. On the same day 
that the house voted the additional 
$5m for Catholic, it voted $5m for 
Columbia. The amendment giving 
Columbia its money was proposed by 
the New York Democrat whose dis- 
trict includes the university campus. 

The successful manoeuvres by 
Catholic and Columbia amounted to a 
masterful demonstration of pork bar- 
rel politics of a kind that frequently 
colours Congressional budget debates 
but is rarclyused in academic funding 
decisions. The two universities must 
have expected some criticism for their 
actions, but were apparently unpre- 
pared for the degree of hostility they 
aroused. 

By the standards of the govern- 
ment’s overall research budget, the 


f 10m Involved was a miniscule sum. 
What angered the White House, and 
therefore worried fellow universities, 
is that Catholic’s money was gained by 
transferring funds originally allocated 
for Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory's 
new materials centre - a project that 
was personally supported by Dr 


George Kcyworth, President Reagan's 
science adviser. 

Ever since the White House 
announced its 1984 science budget in 
February, Dr Keyworth had trum- 
peted his plans for the centre - pro- 
visionally named the National Centre 
for Advanced Materials (NCAM) - as 
a model of the sort of development the 
Reagan administration was eager to 
encourage in American universities. 
NCAM was eventually to cost $250m 
based around an advanced new syn- 
chrotron light source, the centre was 
envisaged ns an example of how uni- 
versities, industry and the government 
should collaborate in exploring prom- 
ising new fields of research. 

As a first step, the White House 
requested $30m in its 1984 budget to 
get NACM started. The removal of 
$5m so that Catholic University could 
rehouse its vitreous state laboratory 
would have been hurtful enough, but 
Congress infuriated Dr Keyworth by 
cutting the original $30m request for 
NCAM to a mere $3m. 

To add insult to injtiry. Congress 
explained its attack on NCAM by 
complaining (hat the White House had 
burned the proposal into the budget 
without going through the normal peer 
review procedures. The house approp- 
riations committee said it was ^highly 
unusual” for such a large item to be 
added to the budget so late in the day. 
It added: "The committee is also 
concerned that the customary and 
desirable peer review of this project 


University president and rector Pro- 
fessor Dan Patinkin appeared tired 
and somewhat remote when I inter- 
viewed him this week in hfs office In 
the Hebrew. University’s Mount Sco- 
pes caknpus.' • = ■ , 

’• -“He’s depressed and sleepless be- 
i . epuse of the budget cuts. He has 
exhausted event fundraising possibib 
'ty- He doesn't know: what to do," 
University spokesman BennyMiishkhv 
told me after I’d left the rectoris office; 

■ . Patinkin’s mood matched that ofthe 
administrations of all Israel’s universi- 
ties this, winter. Ilk cause - the new 


Facing a slow death from a decade of cuts 

n£- ’Morris ^ .talk§ to the President of Hebrew University [2^ 

ce in affirms that fthc'. nniwreii-u\ 'nitll'- lu ' .tka IIJ I...,-. wro'O 


was not undertaken." 

Congress’s refusal to fund NAOl 
was a humiliating blow for Dr 
Keyworth. Although it had indeed 
been inserted into the budget pm»i 
late in the day, the NACM pro™] 
had received far more detailed review 
than the laboratories at Catholic md 
Columbia. To make matters worx, 
Catholic University's presides 
claimed that it was the way NCAM Ini 
been slipped belatedly into the budni 
debate that had given him the idea of 
lobbying for money for Cathobci 
vitreous state laboratory in the fim 
place. 

Last month’s decision by the AAU 
to call on its members to refrain fros 

S ine in the pork barrel was i 
:ult one. Most universities -pad 
cularly the large research campuses 
represented by the AAU - woik hud 
to nurture their political links in 
Washington. Both Catholic and Col- 
umbia are members of the association 
and argued that their actions Ian 
spring were justifiable attempts to End 
housing for well-regarded research 
projects. 

Neither the AAU nor the National 
Academy of Sciences, however, ate 
formally capable of.telllng univenfoa 
what to do. From the point of view of 
the higher education committee, the 
important question may not he 
whether pork barrel politicking aw 
tinues, but whether tne bruised feel- 
ings of the president's science adviser 
have been soothed. 


Ithfe roiling heads at the university 
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current focal year's stale budget and 
some, $2 billion from the coming 
years, which begins next April. 

Three mouths ago, -the treasury 
“ijjer, then finance, minister Yoraan 
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rrom tho HU’s budget, Some 8D per 
cent of foe university’s budget goes on 
salaries/ mostly to tenured staff. “This 
means that almost the whole cut affects 
the remaining 20 per cent of the budget 
- which covers research, maintenance, 
operations, construction,” said Patirik- 
m. Putting the summer's cut into 
perspective. Pa tin kin stressed that the 
country’s university budget s have been 

tAteof,tbc|Univ«^aesAmoijnted.to 

w cenu;of the, govcmmdnt - budget 
excluding defence expenditure: and 
debt servicing), in 1983 it omouptad to 
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fees could go to increased sdiolarsWps 
leaving the remainder to boost udf 
versily budgets. He also sUmW 
favours a government-sponsored P# 
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favours a covernment-sponsoiw 
ramme oT student loans, W a r* 
after the graduates establish IW 5- 
selves economically. , , . 

Israel’s ongoing economic ctisis 
meant that during the past half a pi 
promised treasury funds have not dot 
reaching the universities on W“* 
"creating a severe cash flow problem, 
says Professor Patinkin. , 

This has given rise to unbalance 
university budgets and to a ng®; 

unprecedentedln the past decaoesii^ 
the establishment of the Coimd , 
Higher Education - the obWJI? 
short-term bank loans by the 

ties. The HU is currently 

million dollars in debt tojne ban 
said Professor Patinkin, hinting^ 
the debt servicing has become a mat 
new headache. The Council for W 
Education last week ordered 
vcrslties to desist from taking out •; 

° Fbrmer Tel Aviv Unlwnjiy 
dent Professor Haim Ben-Snanar 
cently made a very gloomy®^^^ 
of the situation if the . 

continues to cut university hWFJji 
•• “The technical advances of 
industry in recent years in 
add, computers, and their appv 
to medlctne apd defence *®re 
-possible by the fesearch do ^ 
aduates of Israeli u , dwrall j es . 
and early 
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The bishop in petticoats 


n i« strange thai the women's move- 
ment has never taken more interest m 
H Ih More. A friend of Burke. 
Garrick Reynolds, Johnson and Wil- 
htrforce, she was well known in her 
divas a playwright, novelist, social 
K f 0 nner and educationist. 

Coleridge called on the 69-year-old 
aomari in 1814 and gave an account of 
their meeting in a letter to Joseph 
Cotde, the Bristol bookseller: “It is no 
small gratification to me that 1 have 
uen& conversed with Mrs H. More - 
She is indisputably the first literary 
female. I ever met with - In part, no 
doubt, because she is a Christian . . . 

The comments recorded in his Mis- 
cellaneoiis Criticism are less generous: 

. . of all flattery the mutualflatteiy of 
religious professors is the most intense. 
Never shall I forget the amoeban ec- 
logue between Miss Hannah More and 
^evangelical countess, which I heard 
during a breakfast at Mrs More’s." 

There was certainly no tendency 
towards pietism in Hannah More os a 
young woman. She was born in 1745 at 
Stapleton, near Bristol and was the 
fourth of five daughters oF a school- 
master. From an early age she showed 
academic ability: she was taught Latin 
and mathematics by her father and 
continued her Latin studies with James 
Newton of the Bristol Baptist 
Academy. 

The More sisters moved into Bristol 
in 1757 and set up their own school. 
The time was right for their venture. 
There was a new and prosperous 
middle-class in Bristol ana a growing 
demand for the education of daughters 
as well as sons. The school flourished 
and in 1767 moved to fashionable Park 
Street. 

It was at this time that the Bristol 
Library Society and the beautiful 
Theatre Royal opened their doors. 
Hannah More was a great play-goer 
and while still in her teens wrote plays 
of her own for production in schools. 
Before long, sne became an accom- 
plished dramatist. 

What enabled her to make this 
change was an unfortunate engage- 
ment at the age of 22. Three times a 
rich but older suitor proposed mar- 
nage, bin failed to turn up at the 
church whin the time came. Distres- 
sed and humiliated, Hannah refused 
any further advances. Unknown to 
her, her suitor had settled an annuity 
on her which offered a new independ- 
ence. She refused another proposal 
awl went to London. Here she met 
“■mund Burke, who was about to 
Bghi the parliamentary election which 
would make him member for Bristol. 

But it was David Garrick and his 





enkwM.J.L I “ c IIU uoudi mat. -tie 
t tbfiHiati er Sppntag and sometimes' 
) she ™ ‘0 his judg- 

his best remarks. 

Milton; Johnson 
1 ■ Hie •? Milton had not written 

Lost i be would only have 
•' minor poets' 1 . 

; M OT Johnson admired Hannah 
S^p. for fiffl.Bfeii, which 
■ of the Blue 

^usorint- 8 K?f whl i- circulated in 
■ i?86 ‘miE! ¥ore.lts publication in 
: : .evS^.S 5 ^ 1 a tremendous vogue; 

K SfuP 11 when Hannah told him 
be bis admiration, 



from the revolution, liven the 
Ciupliam Sect, to vvlioin she had been 


Hannah More: woman of parts 

However, she was sincerely religious 
and brought her considerable mind to 
bear on her religion. The story is told 
that she once challenged Johnson who 
was maintaining that all men arc equal 
in the sight of God. Johnson was 
brought up short by her interruption, 
but when she referred to the gospel 
narrative which tells that Jesus loved St 
John “more than the other disciples”, 
lie was forced to say: “You have 
nreucd.vcry well Madam.” 

T Thesc may be debating trifles but 
the fact remains that at the height of 
her fame, Hannah More changcd.fun- 
damcntnily the style of her life and 
became more explicitly religious. 

Manyf reasonsibavelbcen advanced- for 
this: the death of her father, of Garrick 
and Johnson; disgust at the dissipation 
of London society; the influence of 
friends such as the poet Cowper and 
the ex-slaver turned Anglican minis- 
ter John Newton. Here conversion, 
though, was not a dramatically sudden 
one but represented a long and 
deepening conviction that Christian 
faith demands practical expression. 

Even in her London period she 
spent several months each year in her 
native Bristol. Here she witnessed a 
ferment of religious and political dis- 
cussion. ranging from the enthusiasm 
of Methodism to the growing concern 
about slavery. Hannan was cool about 


Methodism and its founder, though 
Wesley sent her a message towards tne 
end or his life commending her work. 


winched Percy, a play that re- 
P°PV lar until well Into the next 
«nture. This was followed, in 1779 by 
■ kT u- a Falsehood, but by the 
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It was her humanitananism that 
attracted her to the evangelical group 
in the Church of England and to their 
campaign for the abolition of slavery In 
the West Indies. Her religion was 
essentially practical and not what was 
then described as "enthusiastic” (what 
today would bc called “charismatic”). i 
It was this practicality that led her to 
support- Thomas Clarkson, who was 
hucu in Bristol in the 1780s on the often 
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from ships' crews to support the anti- 
slavery campaign. This connexion 
led to her long friendship with the 
abolitionist William Wilberforce 
whose book A Practical View of Christ- 
ianity precisely echoed Hannah’s own 
religious temperament. 

Their meeting took place iri Bath, 
where Wilberforce, 14 years Hannah |s 
junior, was taking the waters on his 
doctor's instructions. Three years la- 
ter, in 1790, Hannah and her sisters 
moved to Bath. The sisters, having 
retired from the school in Bristol, 
welcomed the gaiety of Bath; Hannah 
herself, much like Jane Austen, dis- 
liked the ephemeral pleasures of what 
she described as “gay, happy, incon- 
siderate Bath”. 

Nevertheless, it was here that she 
continued her .abolitionist work and 
started her programme of social and 
educational reform. It was to be a 
period of great trial for her: her 
worldly friends perplexed by her moral 
earnestness ana her fellow believers 
not always satisfied with her ortho- 

. doxy. 

In 1788 she had published anony- 
mously The Manners of the Great 
whichbecame a bestseller and she now; 
followed this in 1790with The Religion 
ofthe Fashionable World which ran to 
five editions in as many years and had a 
mixed reception. ' , , 

Her friend Horace Walpole made 
only gentle fun of it and his niece, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, after reading it 
became a friend of its author and a 
supporter of her work. But many were 
' outraged by its criticisms of polite 
.society and she lost ipany friends. 

' At the other extreme she wafc .criti-; 
dzed by her felRw AtigHcapS for 
occasionally attending a Presbyterian- 
church in Bath and taking communion 
■ there arid also for opening hqr house to 
/ jfterich^fiigfc •prie^wb^had'fled: 


introduced by Wilberforce. did nut 
identify with her camu.nic.il spirit. 

The third and last of I i.innah More's 
works addressed to the upper classes 
appeared in 1799. The mam argument 
of Strictures on the Modern System of 
Female Education was that' the re- 
formation of society could only be 
achieved if women receive a better 
education. . 

Like Aiisien, she condemned a 
staple diet of novel reading which 
encouraged women to adopt the im- 
morality "which custom, not religion, 
had tolerated in the male sex’’. The 
education she envisaged would bc 
grounded on Christian doctrine and 
morals. She vowed never to read Mary 
Wollstonccraft’s Rights of Woman and 
preferred to concentrate not on rights 
but on responsibilities. 

By the time she wrote Strictures, she 
was immersed in producing her Tracts 
and In her educational work in Somer- 
set. The Tracts were Influential ia her 
own dny but have won her little 
commendation with posterity. 

Miss More was a Tory and when 
asked by those close to the Govern- 
ment (some said the Prime Minister 
himself) to produce a popular antidote 
to Paine and Cobbcit, tclt compelled 
to oblige. The Cheap Repository Tracts 
were addressed to tne moral, religious 
and educational improvement of what 
were called the lower, orders of society. 

The Clapham Sect gave her en- 
couragement and support but it was 
Wilberforce in particular who ex- 
tended her efforts in a direction which 
lent her new fame. 

During a visit to the sisters’ cottage 
at Cowslip Green in the Mendips 
where they spent their summers, 
Wilberforce visited Cheddar, eight 
miles away, and drew the attention of 
the More sisters to the terrible condi- 
tion of the villagers, who were sunk in 
squalor and ignorance. Together, he 
and Hannah toured the Mendips look- 
ing for the best sites to set up village 
schools. 

As a good Tory, she felt that 
children would be educated to perform 
better the duties of their station; she 
had no revolutionary aims, but thd 
Somerset landowners and farmers fejt 
that education would create unrest 
while the Methodists resented the 
competition with their own weekly 
meetings. The' established clergy 
thought they should retain strict con- 
trol. 

The story of the Mendlp schools Is 
one punctuated by ignorance, bigotry 
and hostility; Hannan persisted but the 
long campaign left her exhausted, her 
health undermined. Tire rest of her life 
was marked by periods of illness and 


and her servants neglected and swin- 
dled her. 

Recovering from illness in 1808 she 
decided to write a novel, Coelebs In 



success. One is reminded of Johnson's 
remark about Pamela : "If yon were to 
read Richardson for the story, your 
impatience would be so much fretted 
that you would hang yourself." The 
story Is the simple one of the search by 
Coelebs, the rather priggish hero, for a 
suitable wife. 

As a spinster herself. Hannah More 
had observed with an amused detach- 
ment the behaviour of her married 
friends while as one of five sisters she 
had known the strains of Family life. 
The book was little more than a series 
of moral discourses which are made 
concrete and convincing only because 
they are embodied in fictional charac- 
ters who engage our Interest. ■ . 

' Coelebs underlined her practical and 
cheerful religion. Hannah More 
avoided the enthusiasm of the 
Methodists, the ritualism of the High 
Church, the Calvinists' obsession with 
sin and punishment. It emphasized 
charity, which is now better known as 
"social justice:’.. 

Hannah More may sound loo old- 
fashioried, too moderate and too tmex- 
clting to commemorate today but Cob- 
bett respected her as one of his 
worthiest opponents. His description 
of her as "the old bishop In petticoats 

was, of course, an ironical one, but she 

did mdrt for the advancement of true 
religion than most who sal on the 
episcopal benijrh in her, day ; 

•\.-R.’L. v Bret|t l . 

The author is professor, of English at the ■ 
(Jhivefsliy of HW 'i ; , ! ; 


Dogdays and Maydays 
for Edgar at the Barbican 


1 have tried hnrd to get away from this 
idf-destructivc infatuation, this obses- 
sive love-hale relationship which stops 
me writing bold, original, serious and 
interesting things about institutional- 
ized higher education. Next week J 
promise to turn to another institution, 
though one equally obsessive and easy 
to get lost in - North London 
Polytechnic. What draws me back to 
the Barbican is not just that David 
Edgar's huge new play Muydavs raises 
fascinating issues both of ’Mvliat is 
thcalrc7” and “what is politics?", hut 
also an extraordinary issue of responsi- 
bility in journalism. 

The piny has had exceptionally 
mixed reception. Mixed both in that 
some critics have disliked it strongly 
and others admired it greatly, ana in 
that some have reported a mixed reac- 
tion - not merely a "good in parts” 
reaction but n puzzled, conditional 
reaction. 

For once 1 am with the mixed 
economy men and the Social Demo- 
crats. I'm in the middle and 1 can’t 
make up my mind. Go and see it, and 
make up your own naind; it is very, 
very good in parts-funny, noble even, 
and some dramatically effective 
scenes; and yet some strident, simple, 
cardboard cut-out and arse-achingly 
prolonged scenes. 


In other words, it is a piece of epic 
theatre: it is very long {Iwp intervals!), 
It has many different scenes and it 
portrays fictional individuals in real 
Historical events in different countries 
over a long period, from 1945 to 1983 
to be precise, from a flag-waving, 
mock heroic Communist Party victory 
demonstration to the women on 
Greenham Common, 

It Is a sjudy of the extreme Left, or 
rather of extreme Left groups (the 
plural is very important, and was 
missed by some critics whose eyes were 
blinded by blood and rage). He attri- 
butes to them botb nobility and folly. 
So many characters are involved that 
characterizations become humours, 
and there is little psychological depth; 
but recognizing so many of the 
humours as typical, the roles that 
people have plnyed In my political 
lifetime. 1 found some of the scends 
both wildly funny and sadly terrible. 

Yet one soft-centrist had no mixed 
response. The political editor of The 
Guardian , Peter Jenkins, devoted half 
n page (he has not used that fort of 
space since the Falklands War) to an 
extraordinary attack on David Edgar 
(Octqbor 26, 1983). 

Maydays with its cast of 50 occu- 

B 'es the vast acting space of the 
arblcan Theatre for three and a 
half hours. Lavishly staged there 
at stime public expense by the 
• subsidized Royal -Shakespeare 
Company it is a play of declared 
political Intent which, in its au- 
thor, David Edgar’s words, seeks 
-to provide a "collective biogra- 
• phy” of his generation. 


Thus It began: a bad play, bad 
politics, bad thlnking.and an Improper 
use of public money. That tno last 
tolerant thought was not just an 
accidental splash of spume In Petet 
Jcn kins' ill-tempered and impercep- 
tive review was shown by The Guar- 
dian's front page- lead-in: “If David 
Edgar’s lavish Maydays is a memo 
from the Left to the Left, what is it 
doing. on the Barbican stage of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company?” (Regu- 
lar readers of 77ie Times must believe 
me, this was! Peter Jenkins of The 
Guardian, qiid not Peterbofoughpf 77je 

"A^^^iixcd yerd(ct admits, I must 
tolerate the plausibility (or else Crlck- 
pdt* just c^lls me JerikinS-kcttlfehlack) 


of serious critics saying “had play, bad 
politics and bad thinking” though I 
disagree; but 1 find it intolerable to say 
that a subsidized theatre, the “Royal 


Shakespeare Company” (1 lust say 
"RSC”}, should not spend public 
money on such n play. Thai Is their 
concern. Let us judge the merits of the 
play, nnd the public leave the scats 
empty if they don't like iliat kind of a 
thing. Rut 1 reel intolerant towards the 
intolerant. A very political political 
editor knows quite well that the RSC is 
currently under Treasury scrutiny and 
knows what kind of government we 
have in power. The opinion grows in 
Government circles that subsidized 
theatres and broadcasting media 
should only pursue either non-political 
or strictly balanced themes. His pol- 
emic was intended to damage the RSC 
not to reason with the playwright. 

So angry was Mr Jenkins with what 
he wittily calls the “self-indulgent 
posturing and masturbaioiy impo- 
tence of revolutionary politics as prac- 
tised by the Trots of the Seventies” (a 
word processor vile phrase, indeed are 
the poor Trots impotent to masturbate 
even?), that he doesn’t seem to notice 
that David Edgar has, indeed, a very 
ambivalent attitude towards revolu- 
tionary enthusiasms. 

He has some sense of their nobility 
of vision, but also of their folly, of the 
hardness and inhumanity of cnaracter 
they can create, and the ludicrous 
disproportion .between what the 
broken-down, sccond-h&nd duplicator 
in the squat is churning out, and thfc 
sad squat itself. 

All this is in the play: the mixture of 
good and - bad. The sadness and 
humour of it seem to have escaped the 
bully in the china shop. There Is, for 
Instance, a scene of a 1970s party on 


(in?) M us well Hill that to me was both 
hellish and nostalgic, wildly funny: I 
had met everyone there, and often 
before in different costumes "20 years 
after”, as Dumas remarked, indeed. 


Yet In such an epic form, scene 
interacts with scene, not character with 
character: the leading characters often 
talked, at each other unnaturally with 
too long a wind. I winced during many 
a monologue, but (hen half an hour 
Inter delighted to spot the shifts, 
evasions and revisions In a character’s 
next long monologue, a few years . 
later. 

David Edgar is a man of the Left, 
but as hard a man on.his own camp as 
an Orwell. He has remarkable gifts of 
empathy, Mr Jenkins will not even, 
grant him that. He snys that his earlier 
play Destiny "prefigured the coining of 
neo-Fascism in Bntain”. Well, there 
was a little flourish like that in the last 
scene, but qll the rest was aq extraordi- 
narily empathetic study of the interac- 
tion of different types of fascist, racial- 
ist and ultra-nationalist. 1 was 
astounded.- The Left-winger entered 
into their minds, did not rant and 
turned ! them to dramatic account) 

1 within their psychologically closed 
world we saw n Shakespearian clash of 
characters with circumstance - just os 
in Maydays though, 1 think, less suc- 
cessfully. The epic fond forced' a pace . 

. and a 1 simplification, more like his • 
adaptation of Nicholas Nickleby than 
Destiny. 

What I want to discuss publicly ' 
with Mr Edgar (at the ICA at lunch- 
lime on December 8) is not whether 
the RSC should have staged his play, 
but what effect the sheer size and', 
grqiidettr of that Stage had on How he 
wrote the play. I hope Peter Jenkins 
will dome. Tne . text of MQydays Is 
published Jby Methuen. Mr Jenkins 
■■j- writed in . Vie Guardian on Wedftes- 
, daw. :Th'e.full Treasury report on th? 
fmahcoS’ ofthe RSC (which ffods them 
to be both' efficient and underfunded) 
will be published Soon or'sottietithe. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMe^ 


Pmfcssi*m;il writer* depend, by defini- 
linn, on flicir writing Tor u living. 
Academic writers do not. Hard- 
boiled, ugen l -orientated and union- 
conscious, (he professional writer ex- 
amines his commas with querulous 
scepticism nmJ fights for improve- 
ments, clause by clause. But ncudcmic 
writers, pleased, even flattered. by an 
offer of publication - the prerequisite 
of tenure and advancement - normally 
attach less importance to the commer- 
cial aspect of the transaction. The 
publication of a major work, the 
culmination of years of scholarly en- 
deavour, is, after all, its own reward. 


Author David Caute and publisher Gordon Graham take a look 


Contacts and contracts 


at the 


Getting the publisher to n, u , 
index is much harder? & 0nfj 


considers it part of the textST 1 h 
either comn Ip ihn 


.The distinction between ''profes- 
sional" and "academic'' writers is not 


always clear-cut in practice. Muny 
dans arc worldly-wise, media-sharp, 
and well versed in the difference 
between “spin-offs" and "serial 
rights". Not every academic is totally 
dedicated to those esoteric cul-de-sacs 
of learning where driving in the right 
direction is the sole consideration. As 
university presses and academic pub- 
lishers hasten to diversify their lists, so 
academics are increasingly keen to 
contribute to lucrative scries (Modern 
Masters, Past Masters, Postmasters?) 
whose main objective (one assumes) is 
to spare the student the trouble of 
reading the masters themselves. 

Increasingly academic writers won- 
der whether they nrc receiving a fair 
remuneration for their books. Pub- 
lishers, for their part, are beginning to ' 
abandon the traditional, authorita- 
rian, you-should-bc-so-lucky attitude, 
demonstrating flexibility in negotia- 
tion and a willingness to modernize 
contracts. What' they have so far 
stubbornly refused to do is to negotiate 
with the writers' Guild and the Society 
of Authors a minimum terms agree- 
ment whicli would provide an effective 
and binding charter of rights for au- 
thors. 

Contracts are not easy to read. As 
with _ the small print of insurance 
policies, one suspects that they are 
drafted to obfuscate the issue while 
stacking the cards in the publisher's 
favour. Nevertheless, every trade and 


publisher whenever his rival in love 
apears. Yci the publisher's business is 
business, yours is From Chaucer io 
Conrad, The fear persists that, if you 
make loo many demands, require too 
many revisions of the contract, the 
genial voice from Bedford Square may 
suddenly grow cold and vanish in 
sea rch of a n al temati vc view of Chauc- 
er and Conrad. 

The average publisher's contract 
contains at least 20 clauses. One seizes 
on the advance payment, and the 
royalties offered, but beyond that one 
sees only procedures too self-evident 
to challenge or contingencies loo re-' 
mote to consider. The publisher has 
the initiative, the psychological advan- 
tage. He understands the ancient mys- 
teries, the inexorable logic, of his 
profession. Flattered by his enthu- 
siasm. euphoric at the prospect of 


the author becomes the “mother". 
Finally, one must admit that authors 
don't always know what they want to 
write; they need an initial boost, a 
lift-off. if they urc to avoid horrible 
bouts of anomic and idle despair 
during the months of writing. They 
need a deadline and a daddy at the end 
of it. 

Although contracts are not formally 
divided in the following way, I believe 
it is useful to consider the clauses in 


tracts like cigarette cards. But a con- 
tract is a time-bomb. 

“Dear Nigel, 

Not having heard from you for the 
past eighteen months, I thought it 
might he useful to have news of From 
Chaucer to Conrad, which, as you 
know, is due for delivery at the end of 
next month . . Oh Gnrii Nnt » wn>-H 


either comnlle the index wu^SSi 1 

prepared for a nasty deJEft* 


two groupings: 
V. What the 


A. 

the author; 

B. What 
return. 


ic publisher requires of 
the publisher offers in 


Al. The license to publish: copyright 
According to nious belief, only 
rogue publishers demand your copy- 


.. prospect 

patronage, most authors feci it would 
be morbid t 



they 

effort to penetrate the jargon. 


Negotiating on yowown behalf with 
a publisher ft not easy. Those who 


or misanthropic to sit down 

and ponder the real nature of the essult 
course that lies ahead. 

There arc two species of contract. 
One relates to a book already written 
and accepted; the other commissions a 
work wholly or partly unwritten. It is 
the commissioned work whicli tends to 
breed the greatest number of trials and 
tribulations for author and publisher. 

Ideally one should write the book 
one wants to write, then submit it on 
completion (particularly true of 
academic writers, who don't really 
need £150 on signature of the contract 
to tide them through the coming year). 
This approach has the immense advan- 
tage that whoever finally accepts the 
finished work knows exactly what he’s 
getting. No recriminations, no harrow- 
ing deadlines either. But few authors - 
other than absolute beginners who 
can ( hope for a commission - rest 
content with this saintly advice. Many 
books are published as part of a series; 
subject, length and format have to be 


right and therefore acquire total com- 
mercial and moral possession of your 
text, without limitation. In practice a 
"respectable" publisher may demand 
your copyright (the literary equivalent 
of Virtue) ifthe book is to be part of an 
illustrated series destined to be pack- 
aged and marketed worldwide. Al- 


nexi month . . .” Oh God! Not a word 
written! He can't be right! Surely I've 
got another year? 

Many publishers offer in practice a 
period of grace, but their contracts 
tend to threaten non-publication and 
annulment of the contract in the event 
of late delivery. The point is this: if for 
any reason the publishers have de- 
veloped cold feet about your book, 
then late delivery provides a contrac- 
tual pretext for scrapping it. In a 
climate of recession, feet get very cold 
indeed, lists are slashed, staff made 
redundant, cut, cut. cut. In addition, 
the publishers also demand, under 
contract, the return of whatever 
monies they have paid you on signa- 
ture of the contract. 

A3. Acceptance of the work 
This sounds very nice until one 
considers the other side of the coin 


your ^ 

to hire an indexer* 

AS. Paying for oroor correctly 
This is what 1 would caU 
yawn to yell” clause. Harily 
glance when you're s«E tSS 1 
tract, this clause evokes yell, 

anrivcs? W ‘ ^ 8 4efc 

“Now that your book is finished.^ 
has gone safely to press, I amSSl? 

n a ° Ut J- Author ’ s 

mil. According to your contract m 
should expect to receive a bid £ 
author s corrections above 5 « w 
of the original cost of lypeset&fo 
whole work. The typesetting bj fa 
your book was £1,650.83. We had a 
correction bill of £769.27 as a result i 
your corrections to the proofs aS 

2J£ -^Jj* J»“ the sum d 
£686.73 will be deducted on vow ran 
royalty statement. In addition ib Ut 
will be a deduction of£91.00 in resow 
of the index. ^ 


'With kind regards . . 

This letter (I have slightly amerdcc 
the figures to conceal Its origin) *a 
sent by a leading academic publisher 


ways refuse. 

the civilized procedure is to grant consSderTtroth'e^iroF^hl.^n 0 ^ Wh „ y docs ,his 

the publisher a license to publish the rejection This awful orosLeHs nni authors P a y for proof correct ims is 

work, in volume form, in a specified fu ly spelled out^moJen^ru E ! P ss ° f * per cem of lhe 

geographical area (ie world rights, or “ y “ • ■ " most contracts, but tvoesettina cost. when*, th, 

only UK rights) for a specified period 
of time. Invariably the publisher will 
wish to maintain his rights for the full 

nfinnsl nf / ■ _ ■■ 


"J HlU&l 

educational publishers in particular 


period of copyright (ie until 50 years 
after the author's death). This is highly 
undesirable: a 10 or 15 vear license 


.5 w 

should be offered instead. 


2. Delivering (he manuscript 
Obviously this is no problem if the 
oook has already been written and 
accepted. But commissioned writers 
are required by contract to deliver the 


tend to claim the unilateraf right to 
annul the contract if they do not - for 
whatever reason - wish to publish the 
finished product. 

If this calamity befalls you, and you 
beheye you have written a perfectly 

onnrl Hnnl . 'f- . . • 


autl 

excess of 5 per cent of the oriuul 
typesetting cost, whereas the nomii 
in excess of 10 per cent? 

Now for some heavy advice: (1) 
accept nothing less than the 10 perns 


formula in the contract; (2) make sun 
that.you read, check and approve to 


final. 


Mod book, according to specification, 
then adamantly refuse t 


y-edited typescript' before it 
goes to the printer; (3) demand im 


finished manuscript by a specific date. 
It s amazing how self-de: 


amazing how self-destructively 
irresponsible academic authors can be 
about this, signing up for several 


— , to return any 

monies and counterattack by deman- 
ding payment of the remainder of the 
advance. Bear in mind that if the 
original commissioning editor has sub- 
s'tjuentl^ tjuit the firm, that may very 


copies of the proofs, transcribe you 
corrections on the spare set, and rcuh 
it. 


Perhaps it would be useful if Ipuiio 
a word here about that unduly neg- 


lected 


r i — ~ — - ■■ m iius^ will) . 

have seen Educating Rita may remem-' 
ber how the philandering professor 
invariably snatches up the telephone 
and pretends to talk "big" to his 




well be the bidden motive for rejection 
by his successors. 

A4^Payine for illustrations: the Index 


ng, i o ^ 

find haring a baby -all wit'E the most 
innocent disregard for their pledged 



]j? a house 

deadlines;fher^ve^leSX 


ng l 

, Th e majority of contracts require 
the author to pay for illustrations. 


' j- ft —J ■uuakiuk|UII3, 

maps and copyright permissions. The 
best solution is to cross out the- word 
"author" and substitute “publisher" 
A tough line on this is usually effective 


and disdained process, 
editing. Your own text may bere r ... 
with inconsistencies of usage: M 
here, thirty-six per cent there; the Fn 
World War here. World War I there 
talk to here, talk with there. Youma 
be hopelessly at sea with your spelt 
ings, your s’s and z's realise or rmu’t 
Capitals and abbreviations wevidt 
two additional nightmares: USSR® 
Soviet Union? US or USA? Is ib 


Publishers, In common with academics 
and viticulturists, tend to think by the 
, year. If profits went down last year, it 
was a Bad Year, and this has. to be a 


_ * — - wkiiu vritt/f if uu in Hun* « — 

The Good, Bad and Ugly 

n with nrnHomipr n..Li* ■ 


: _ — - ui|> iias.i,u dc a 

• Recovery Year. If profits went up last 
. year, it was a Good Year, and this has 


' , ■ — •**«,, hiiu Lina tics 

to be a Year of Consolidation, al least, 
or a Year of Further Progress, at best. 


Urge publishers make’InnuaT' Busi- 
ness Plans. The lar 


_ — . ones make 

FiverYcar Strategic Plans. Some small 
publishers fly by the seats of their 
pants, but even they are annualized by 
their tax returns. J 

The year of publication is one of a 
book s vital statistics, the others baton 
the author's name, the title, the num- 
f 5 .f I rof P^ges and the pripe. Last year's 
Hat" which, like 
high-flying graduates or wine laid 

S?!:.. art SU PP° sed «> ^come better 
wUh the passage of. more years, but 
don t always. Back list titles which go 
Info many printings are the man 
providers ofpubUsW profits arid 
authors royalties.. 


Publishers had signed fewer contracts 
in the recession years of the late 1970s. 
The gestation period from author 
contract to publication explains why 
publishers tend to have their rcces- 
. sions - and their recoveries - after 
everyone else. Signing up more titles in 
a recession is like buying shares in a 
Dear market, and publishers are no 
braver than other investors. Their 
overheads are jumping, their sales are 
. not. So why tie money up in so many 
new titles? The thin harvest- comes a 
few years later. 

Not only did 1982 have fewer titles 
to sen Fewer copies of each title were 
printed. The downward spiral theory 
ofbook publishing runs something like 
this. When the number of titles pub- 
lished grows faster than the sales 
revenue, fewer copies of each tide are 
being sold; which means that fewer 
of * he comparable title will 


total revenues of all British publishag- 


About half of the academic aadwtifn- 
sional sales are exports. The UnittC 


, 

States is the biggest export maria 
Europe, India, japan and Auswmi 
arc significant markets. In 1982. 
revenue went down in real t« 
overall and in actual money for sow 
1 sciences aw 


publishers. In the soda! JWWtw — 
medicine, revenues declined serioiW 
These trends were worldwide. 
.was also an unexciting year for w 


UK’s principal competitor - - 
Ited States. But the Americans naw» 


uiaiba. put uih ruiivi**- , 

vast home market. Sales of AmeiK" 
academic and professional books » 
1982 were nearlv 


fy £1 to billion 

and a half times those of the V?; 


^},™ eans ttot the price 1982, the nunrocr reu hfil 
Jf .J * wiH be correspondingly publishers had also drawn m IWJ 

higher; wWchi means that still fewer horns - a little. But the US ac«k#J 


mum i« xikaa i uniwtf -- ■ J- 

However, this was based on a m 
output little larger than that of 
There wereabout 19,000 US acadearf 
and professional titles p u bU s °f“ J: 

1981, an increase of 900 on J580- . 

1982, the number fell slightly , w 


So, when a publisher savs that 

l' He' ■ so d j u wblcb means lower book market Is: not only much 

Hi! 1 5^S tS, b?caus P theftpoblisher's fixed th^.ha^r.h- rrK’ irtsmoresec^ 

' "gj" J^^Pvdrfiienumberof 
\ %2ff \ xUftlW 9 i Bad Year^or SSft-' 1 * Sclls ' not ^ number He 
- 8^demic and professional 

fel1 again- 


UUUR liiai Id- liv> 

than that of the UK, it Is niorew-- -. 
funded. Half of it consists of 


ninoeo. Man ot n consist* »*< i ----- 
textbooks, sold within the US 
sole adoptions and one copy r 


. jons bmu on*, . ‘vjit. 
student are normal. Sales pf aSUK S\ 
fel US college textbook run W 


hundreds of thousands a yearat^* 


fvi ^|i°wWlI| e 'ito the -markitiikie' 

' 1 ’• ; ■ - i3b U jr.^ cd L ented fa !l *n title blitnut' ' Juagmento oi 

Jif ii'. ' !. !;"( •••' : j roi^SO hadabout 16,000 titles and n**™ • . Y ! ears ,' Bntish academic dn 
v r had been published In m^i™r < ' S ona ^ pub ^ lfl ^’ judgments 

• I^^efsnadbecriSayjna fora 


British publishers can never 
Although only about 
US academic and professional 

j n »hp.ir KCW? 


, uiki-uuL 

year, with theft judf 


While allirpublishers live, each 
irerious 
profess 

ipley - are n ?orp 

markets 


Although 
JS academ.v 
arc exported, Britain is their 
biggest market after Canady tne^ 


tends to be InhospitHblo to Big 
ie race is imports which, although m 


lan 


iparts Wiucti, aunougn w 

nSage, feel, look and read W 

For the British, unlike the 


leans, exports are the key to 
i«y. The UK market is. ‘oo S "^L 

Ciinnnrt itc nwn nefldemic aflQ P* u _ . 


. achievements. Yet expon « ^ 
eirce, with discounts,' ft 

travelling expenses all higher 

■ the. hqme market, “J J 70 pel 
i ble^ng. iW^ien exports 
_t-; cent ofvtqtal sales, as Aw-* 
-many- medical books. British 
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two sides of academic publishing 


following correct: "Of all Western 
Lcrnmcnts, the British government 
t lhe most . . ."? Do wc correctly 
Uah of "queens" in general and 'the 
queen" in purlieu lar? 

H Publishers may have a house style - 
a filter through which your text is 
oassed. Or they may not, in which case 
lhe copy editor is employed mainly to 
bring consistency to your prose, plus a 
few of his/her own prejudices. This 
higher business is no longer a joke; 
personal pronouns have become 
semantic dynamite, the NUJ's Non- 
5nisi Code of Practice for Book 
Publishing warns editors that states- 
men are henceforward statespersons, 
foremen are supervisors, nnd milkmen 
are milk deliverers. The author should 
nditcly but firmly insist on having the 
jjsi word, which in practical terms 
means checking the final, copy-edited 
tnt before it goes to the printer. 

Wc now turn to Section B: What the 
publisher offers in return. 

Bl. When will (he publisher publish? 

Good contracts say “within X 
months of acceptance of the manu- 
script’’- Bad con tracts say nothing at all 
or take refuge in such vague phrases as 
"with due diligence” or “with reason- 
able promptitude”. Naturally a 6CJU- 
page masterwork, with quotations in 


in suck the sad sow of literature's best 
lubricated tit. But do get the publisher 
to agree a lime limit and to inscribe it in 
the contract. It's also very useful to 
oblige the publisher to accept your text 
within a specific number of weeks of 
receiving it - this is a universal source 
of aggravation and despair. 

A general rule: publishers tend to 
adhere to the letter of the contract or 
hastily to make amends if it is pointed 
out 10 them that they have not. 

D2. The advance payment 

This is where you wake up, eh? 
Unfortunately I cannot say anything 
useful about sums of money, or what is 
a “reasonable” advance, since that 


depends entirely on the book and its 
potential sale. Some “academic” pub- 
lishers offer no advance at all - they 


may not even offer a royalty on the first 
5IXJ copies sold. If you are tempted to 
accept, re-read .Marx's comments on 


the lumoenproletariat. 

An advance should be 


paynble half 


on signature, half on puhlicminn. in 
the case of a book already written and 
accepted. In the case of com misfit in 
contracts, why not ask for a third on 
signature, a third on delivery, a third 
on publication? Better still - a hall on 
signature, a half on delivery! 

03 Royalties 

If u publisher docs not offer royalty 
payments on a book of which you arc 
sole or joint author, then have nothing 
to do with him. A royally must be paid 
on every copy sold. It should noi be 
less than 10 per cent of the retail price 
of a hardcover book (but some pub- 
lishers argue that they cannot arford 
more than 7 Vi per cent in n lime of 
acute recession). Royalty rates should 
escalate to 12!^ and 15 per cent after a 
specified number of cupics have been 
sold (suy, 3-000 and 6,0011 copies 
respectively). Be wary of, and inquisi- 
tive about, the notorious elastic which 
seeks to reduce the royalty in the event 
of a “small" reprint. Why do some 
publishers define “small” as 500 
copies, some as 1,000, some as 1.500. 
some as 2,000? 

B4. Subsldary rights 

Good luck with the film and televi- 
sion-serial rights of your forthcoming 
book, Great Bores (or Bore-Holes) of 
the World. More to the point, if you 
license your British publisher to mar- 
ket your book in America, and 
perhaps in translation as well, make 
sure that you receive your proper due 
from the sublicensing of loent rights to 
an American or Europcan/Forcign 
Language publisher. Most educational 
or academic publishers will attempt to 
retain an unreasonably high propor- 
tion of such earnings- and the absurdi- 
ty of the system is confirmed by the 
anarchic plurality of terms offered. 
Don’t accept less than 80 per cent of 
American and translation earnings. 
B5. Paying the money 

Royalty statements and accompany- 
ing payments should be made twice a 
year. Educational publishers, includ- 
ing the largest, tend to offer only 
annual statements and payments. 
There is no excuse for this, its merely a 
device for drawing interest on your 
money. 

B6. Free or complimentary copies 

Demand twelve. Settle for ten. 
Don’t accept the standard offer of six. 
American publishers always provide 
tenoradozen. Ask for20 copies of any 
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paperback edition. 

(Never send free copies to close 
friends or colleagues in your chosen 
field. After all. wno else would dream 
of buying your book?). 

Finally, some general points. If you 
wish to possess the idea] contract from 
the author's point of view, as a source 
of enlightenment and reference, then 
you should join the Society of Authors 
or the Writers' Guild and acquire their 
joint minimum terms agreement. The 
practical problem is how to negotiate 
and argue with your publisher if you 
are not represented by an agent. 
Unless you are innately brash andfully 
confident of your mastery of the 
jargon, it must be advisable to negoti- 
ate by letter. 

Now for the Aunt Agatha. Here we 
transcend contractual cunning and 
aspire to true wisdom. A publisher's 
printed contract is not a reliable indica- 
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tor to his actual performance. He mny 
not in practice implement his crueller, 
medieval penalties. He may. despite 
his “had” contract, sell more cupics of 
your book, and distribute it more 
energetically to reviewers nnd bokscl- 
Icrs, than another publisher offering a 
"good" contract. 

A major publishing house is a fairly 
complex organism, divided into de- 
partments which handle editorial 
work, copyediting, design, the sale of 
rights, marketing, contracts, accounts, 
promotion and publicity. But the cri- 
tical figure from the author's point of 
view is the editor, a single figure whose 
commitment to the book can be relied 
on. Make sure, at the outset, that you 
know whu your editor will be; that they 
genuinely helieve in your book, or 
project; thnt they arc not on the verge 
of leaving the firm (a constant prob- 
lem) or, dare I say it. of taking six 


years in the precarious world of books 


begin to resemble Swiss watches, their propaganda, detection- and a fighting kill it. Technology Is beneficial. Only 

national identity being in their origin Kind of several hundred thousand its misuse, as with the photocopier, is 

find not their use. Many larger UK pounds. Publishers feel that anti-pira- damaging. 

rouses have reduced their export de- cy is a struggle in which UK academics The jargon of Information technolo- 

penflcnce by becoming local pub- should also feel involved. The large gy tends to obscure the fact that the act 

isners in their major export markets, export markets, cultivated over de- of publishing Is not changed by using a 

■or example, Australia, Asia, South cades by assiduous and skilled British' different vehicle. An academic or 
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ik.rJEPk* 5 * 0110 * publishing outside enjoyed in, say, France or Sweden. Its “friendly to the user”. One way to do 

»je UK may well total a further £!00m publishers believe that the UK this would be to speed up its abysm ally 

« annual turnover. academic book should be seen, not as slow production cycle, which the word 

uunng the 1950s nnd 1960s, US an aggravatingly expensive artefact processor is promising to do. In the 

academic publishers established bran- pourea out in wilfully undisciplined future the author will set his own 

™ JJniied Kingdom. During numbers, but as a great and glorious "type” and will be electronically on 

“ f British publishers began to institution to be nurtured for the sake line to his editor. The Outenbergian 

tit® 1 compliment. Up to that oF its authors, its readers and its processes of sub-editing, typesetting 

a caaemic and profession- amb assa dorship around the world, and proof reading will be eliminated. 

iLWi hwi bcen Mld mainly in the There is no country where worthy Very short-run printing will become 

united States under US imprints, or scholarship has a better chance of economical, Publishers are learning 

rot row seriously at ail . High student publication. not to be deterred by a small demand, 

enrolments and generous library fund- The future of British academic pub- provided that they can recover their 
m ii» GS-a burgeoning market iishjng if going to depend on the investments, pay their authors and 

km Growth has levelled off. virtuosity of its practitioners. There coyer their overheads. Thus technolo- 

s an El Dorado in the are no new markets to be uncovered. It gy is beginning to assist the publisher, 

nmy British editors. Sales of is prudent to assume that unit sales per although he needs the cooperation of 
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With certain textbooks The least, of the academic pub- 
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kncmlM,, 'd*ndy. way of spreading one most publicized - that the book is 
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its misuse, as with the photocopier, is 
damaging. 

The jargon of Information technolo- 
gy tends to obscure the fact that the act 
or publishing Is not changed by using a 
different vehicle. An academic or 
professional book is “a database”, Its 
future depends on making it more 
“friendly to the user". One way to do 
this would be to speed up its abysmally 
slow production cycle, which the word 
processor is promising to do. In the. 
future the author will set his own 
"type” and will be electronically on 
line to his editor. The Outenbergjan 
processes of sub-editing, typesetting 
and proof reading will be eliminated. 
Very short-run printing will become 
economical, Publishers are learning 
not to be deterred by a small demand, 
provided that they can recover their 
Investments, pay their authors and' 
cover their overheads. Thus technolo- 
gy is beginning to assist the publisher, 


published? The publishers job is to 
find ways to publish all worthwhile 
books. Only poorly written, irrelevant 
or duplicator^ books should be unpub- 
lished, and this, too, is the publisher's 
job, as gatekeeper, 

US management consultants recent- 
ly analysed the success rale of wild- 
catters In the oil business. They sought 
to correlate those having the best 
geologists, the best equipment, etc 
with the strike rate. But they found, 
that the success rate corresponded 
simply with those who drilled the most 
welts. Publishing is a little like this. 
The onc-in-sevcn well that yields oil. 
becomes the oilman’s back list. 

Publishers do not have much in the 
way of a collective consciousness. 
Their joint fictions, through the very 
active University, College and Profes- 
sional Publishers Council of the Pub- 
lishers' Association, tend to be defen- 
sive - photocopy licensing, lobbying 
for better library funding, taking pi- 
rates to court and so on. Tne tradition 
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Brills. k« i knoW i o defect the whole 
Sli ? k "» w Ket applies as much to 
novel* ^ d ' Professional books as to 

EfciPS***. for exceeds book 
toSSfiu* universit y librarian wrote 
recently seeking permis- 
2ft®. :«« or six copies of 
^edchapters of certain textbooks 
' Mude'nh^-'. ,en ding the copies to 


although he needs the cooperation of 
his authors to reduce die time .from 
seed to harvest. 

Technological adaptation, making 
the book faster and cheaper, could be 
called the first pillar in the future 
prosperity of the book. There Is no 
technical reason why the instant book 
should not be commonplace before the 
end of the century. Thus title output 
would not be reduced. But some of the 
books would not be placed in the 
'warehouse. They would be made to 
order".’ , 

It is fashionable to deprecate the 
number of titles published. (Every 
publisher knows that every other pub- 
lisher is prone to over-production.) 
The Bookseller calls any increase in 


^pe pfrecovfering fees for Dhoto- - todoaW at’ which the computer is title output ''Unwelcome". Upwel- : 

so ?r! , fc but has'had a gruff reception acreot but the book is secure as, a come to whom? Not to those who write 

Se for reflective, portable read- ^ reuf The ojly books unwelcome 
rJiJL l* '.Would involve the Crist of ' inc Indeed- thd new technology boldly to publishers are unsold inventory. 


rates to court and so on. the traqirion 
rif competition mpkcS their strategies 
Individual.' This means thnt their ihmge 
to their Important constituents - 
teachers, scholars and librarians - is 
ill-defined. Publishers have a tendency 
to woo their authors ardently before 
contract and cherish them fondly after 
contract - until their manuscripts are 
delivered, and then to leave iqent in 
benign neglect. They have a tendency 
to talk, with university teachers only 
; when they seek endorsement of their 
textbooks. They have a tendency to 
regard librarians as adversaries rather 
than allies. The library relationship is 
also clouded by the scholarly, or 
Learned, journal, to which the librarian 
feels manacled by the requirements of 
Aft constituents and of the prices of 
.which he is critical. 

If British academic and professional 
publishers were to get together in an 
endeavour to elevate their vision; 
' aboye the humps and vallfeys of Good 
Years ,nnt| Bad, Years, a- consensus 
' charier 1 rhlght run; like: tlijs: 
AUTHORS: Wc must attract good 


months" mat entity /paternity leave? 

The ideal editor is above all a 
ferociously observant critic of the text. 
She (women predominate In this high- 
ly skilled but ill-paid vocation) will 
challenge every factual mistake, du- 
bious argument, mixed metaphor, 
banal repetition, clich£ and solecism, 
presenting you with a long list of 
queries and suggestions. 

Better by far that you encourage 
your devoted editor to purge your text 
of blunders in a climate us confidential 
as the confessional, than that your 
hated rival Bloggs should expose you 
to ridicule In the review pages of The 
THES. Though he probably will, 
anyway. 


The author mrs a member of the 
executive council of the Writers' Guild, 
1976 to /«&?.> 


relationship with them. 

NUMBERS! Wc must not be diverted 
by restricted numerical demnnd from 

f ublishing every worthwhile book. 
PEED: We must reduce the interval 
between author contract and publica- 
tion. 

COST: We. must use technology to 
reduce unit coats and consequently 
prices. 

MARKET] Wc must concentrate 
effective marketing on the consumer In 
the UK and throughout the world, 
especially the United States. 
PROTECTION: We must continue to 
band together against copyright ero- 
sion by whatever means. 

LIBRARIES: We must strive to reach 
an understanding of interdependence 
with librarians everywhere. 
BOOKSELLERS: we must engage the 
cooperation of booksellers every- • 
where ft& willing and adequately re- 
warded intermediaries, 

DATABASES: We must be ready to 
get ’into . the business of on-line ser- 
; vices, collaborating with one another 
; where appropriate. 

PROFITS: We must satisfy our share- 
holders. 

Not one of the goals Is easy. Not one 
of them is minor. Not one of them ft 
dispensable. Some of them militate 
against others. 

At the Frankfurt Book Fair In the 
second week of October 1983, .the 
atmosphere was buoyant. 

. Walking down the mi(cs of ajsles, a 
first-time Frankfort visitor - asked: 
M How can there possibly he buyers for- 
these thousands and thousands and 
thousands of new books?" To which a 
grizzled veteran of 27 Frankfum re- 
plied: "There aren't. We lose money 


on every book we publish. But some- 
how, when we put them all together, 
we manage to make a little.". "That's 


the world in 


authors, 1 
monetary 1 


satisfy their , aspirations,, 
or, other,: and nurture, our : 




been true so far,” persisted the 
neophyte, ?‘but what about tomor- 
row?" “Tomorrow?” said the veteran, 
sipping h|s sekt reflectively, “tomor- 
row Is another book”. 

fhe author h chief executive of Butter- 
yvorth A Co. : • 
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A century since Krakatoa, H. H. Lamb examines the effects of volcanoes on the weather 
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News of the eruption of Mount Si 
Helens in the state uf Washington in 
1980and the devastation it caused, and 
the actually much greater eruption of 
El Chichon in southern Mexico in 
March-Apri! 1 982. caught the imagina- 
tion of a wide public. It has been 
suggested that these events will affect 
our climate for some years to come. 
The disasters by flood and drought 
and other extremes of weather that 
have affected particularly the third 


world in 1983 have lately caused an 
exceptional appeal by relief agencies 
such as Oxfam to governments and 
peoples in the better-off countries to 
rise to meet the extent of the emerg- 
ency. Arc these events connected? 

Tiiis year is the hundredth 
anniversary of the great eruption of 
Krakatoa on an island in Sunda Strait 
in the East Indies on August 26/27 
1883. Much of the island and Its 
mountain, together with other, smaller 
islands in the strait, disappeared into 
the sky or fell hack ms ■‘bombs” into (he 
sea. ft is estimated llmt between six 
and 18 cubic kilometres of solid matter 
were blown un into the atmosphere. 
The column of finer debris, described 
as dust or ash, towered 27 kilometres 
high over the volcano. Hie city of 
Batavia, today's Jakarta. Ififl 
kilometres away, despite its latitude 
near the equator, was in darkness for 
four to five hours around midday on 
the 27th. Ash falls were appreciable on 
islands up to 2,(100 kilometres away, 
and the sound of the main explosion 
was heard in south Australia and 
Rodriguez Island, near Mauritius, up 
to 5,0(10 kilometres from the volcano. 
The dust veil in the stratosphere 
spread around the world within □ few 
weeks and later spread over the whole 
earth. 

By a lucky chancy, regular instru- 
ment measurements of the strength of 
the direct radiation from the sun had ' 
been begun in that very year at 
Montpellier in the south of France. 
(Such measurements are now made 
routinely at a wide network of observa- 
tories.) Some months after the ereptlon 
the strength of the solar beam showed 
a decline, and between 1884 and 1886 
the deficiency at times amounted to 20 



Clouds of steam, gar and ash spewed from Mount St Helens when It erupted in 1980 


to 31 J per cent. The sprend of the dust 
veil uround the world made itself 
apparent also in unusuully beautiful 
coloured sunsets and prolonged twi- 
lights; for the reduction of the direct 
solar heam is largely, though not 
entirely, compensated by an increase 
in the diffuse radiation from a large 
area of the sky around the sun. 

The Royal Society in London 
nominated a committee of leading 
scientists in many fields to gather 
information and report on all aspects 
of the eruption and its effects. Among 
those effects was an apparent lowering 
of the surface temperatures, when 
averaged over much oF the earth, by 
several tenths of a degree centigrade. 


subject of such a comprehensive re- 
port. 

Un til the explosion of Mount Agung 
in Bali in 1963, the 1883 eruption 
remained the most thoroughly investi- 
gated case and no other eruption 
approached it for magnitude. It there- 
fore stood as the classic example for 
nearly all writing on vplcanic eruptions 
and climate. The Agung eruption 
presented the first opportunity for 
comprehensive study using modern 
technology. Aircraft were used to 


capture samples of the volcanic mate- 
rial in the stratosphere for laboratory 
measurements of particle sizes, che- 
mical analysis anti so on. About the 


The report which this august commit- 
tee produced was published in 1888. 
No other eruption has ever been the 
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standing of how volcanic ash and 
aerosols spread in the stratosphere was 
gained from observation of the prog- 
ress of trace elements after nuclear 
bomb teste. 

This year is also the two-hundredth 
anniversary of another of the greatest 
emotions known, that of Laki in 
Iceland in May-June 1783, which pro- 
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anniversary of another of the greatest 
emotions known, that of Laki in 
Iceland in May-June 1783, which pro- J 
duccd the greatest volume of lava from i 
any eruption anywhere in historical ■ 
times. Estimates of the lava flow range ! 
from 12 to 27 cubic kilometres. In its 
now solid state, it may readily be seen i 
by travellers from the airport to Reyk- i 
Javik today. Generally, lava eruptions 
do not come into the question of 
posable effects on climate, because 
the bulk of the material never enters 
the atmosphere. But the 1783 Laki 
eruption produced a great output of 
ash and ga&es as well. Enough of it fell 
from the sky to destroy crops in 
Caithness, In northern Scotland. And 
in June the sun was so dimmed even in' 
southern France that it could not be 
seen until it was. 17 degrees above the 
horizon. In Italy it was described as red 
and ray|e$s. And in August 1783 there ' 
was another grept eruption, of Asama 
'In Japan. 

.These coincidences do not mean 
that volcanic activity recurs in a neat 
. llKJ-yearcycie. An even greater erup- 
m the East Indies, in 
April 1815 disposes of that. On that 
occasion 150 cubic kilometres of rack 
went up m the explosion. And other 
great eruptions have not fitted the 
lUU-year sequence. Nevertheless, 

i I ant} 1883 'enlpUons 'have : 

- . wen important milestones on our Wav 
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tion of the first long series of tempera- 
ture records by WT Kflnpen for large 
areas of the northern hemisphere in 
1873 and an improved series (again in 
the Meteorologischc Zcitschrift in 
1914. A systematic list of great volca- 
nic eruptions, with some numerical 
estimate of their magnitudes, was also 
needed. The first useful listing was 
' produced by Karl Sapper in the Zeits- 
chrifl filr Vulkankunde in 1917. With 
the lengthening series of measure- 
ments of the solar beam also then 
available, W. J. Humphreys, in his 
Physics of the Air, in 1920 could 
outline the effects of volcanic particles 
in the atmosphere on the earth's gain 
and foss of radiation. (Passage oft he 
earth's outgoing long-wave radiation is 
much less impeded than the incoming 
solar radiation with its concentration, 
in the shorter wavelengths.) 

Soon, too A. Detent demons- 
trated that there was a weakening of 
the gradients of average barometric 
pressure, and so of the mean wind 
ciculation, over the north Atlantic in 
those years between 1880 and 1905 
when great eruptions took place in the 
lower latitudes. In 1940, A. Wagner in 
Austria followed with the suggestion 
that the general wnrming of climates in 
the twentieth century, which leng- 
thened the growing season and shifted 
floral and faunal boundaries, could be 
due to the prolonged lull in volcanic 
activity after 1912. 

Other chronologies of volcanic erup- 
tions have been worked out since, the 
more recent ones paying special atten- 
tion to the extent and duration of the 
dust veil in the stratosphere. The 
latitude of the volcano is important 
here: stratospheric veils produced by 
eruptions in latitude within about 2 (r 
u th e equator spread ultimately over 
the whole earth; those from volcanoes 
in high latitudes seem effectively con- 
fined to the middle and higher iati- 
tuaes of the hemisphere concerned. 






The latter arrangement mav » 
the overall equator-to-pS? fiX 
rare contrast m that hemisphercS^ 
provide increased energy f or ,£ 
winds, whereas a veil covirin™ l 
whole earth -by weakening S& 
supply io all latitudes - should weaken 
the temperature gradients and ,S 
wind circulation. ne 

Various sorts of analysis of ,h, 
stratospheric veils following erumZ 
m the last 2(1 years have revealed C 
is not only the height reached by th 
ash column over an explosive 
tion and the sizes of the particles in h 
that determine the duration of the veil 
Besides the solid matter, gases and 
vapours are shot up into tfc strati* 
phere. Water vapour, carbon dioxide 
and sulphur oxides are prominent iii 
proportions differing from volcano to 
volcano and from case to case. The 
sulphuric acid contribution to the aero- 
sol layer may be even more effective 
than the solid particles in intercepting 
■^tof /ad'anon. and experience from 
the iy«2 eruption of El Chichon show 
that it may be diffused by circulations 
in the stratosphere to much greater 
heights than the intial ash column The 
column above El Chichon reached 
about 17 kilometres, though within a 
few days observations of the strato- 
spheric cloud over Hawaii indicated 
heights up to 30 kilometres. Momhv 
Inter Inser and other techniques indi- 
cated aerosol at heights up to 39 
kilometres, and the displays of lumi- 
nous night clouds around this sum- 
mer's solstice may mean that some 
water vapour from El Chichon has 
since reached the 80-kilomctre level. 
This manifestly tends to prolong the 
“life" of the veil. 

A recent study by Dr P. M. Kelly 
and C. Sears at the university of Easl 
Anglia of the sequels to four great 
eruptions in the last 100 years showed a 
significant lowering of northern hemis- 
phere temperatures in the first 16 
months after the eruption. And a 
similar study by P. Handler of the 
University of Urbana, Illinois, of 10 

t reat eruptions since 1869 found 
ramatic changes of sea surface 
temperatures in the Pacific - such as 
have occurred in extreme form this 
year - over the same average lapse of 
time. Moreover, this is an item reg- 
ularly associated with changes in the 
wind circulation and weather over the 
whole globe. Many studies have by 
now identified certain shifts of pattern 
(involving blocking or southward dis- 
placement of the westerlies) over (be 
north Atlantic common in such cases. 
It is important to extend and im- 

E rovc our knowledge of (he past 
istory of the climate and of volcanic 
activity, if we are to put these studies 
on a firmer statistical basis, and to 
learn more about the differences that 
occur from case to case. 

Closer study of the available 
temperature history curves makes it 
clear that not all the vagaries and 
trends of climate can .be accounted for 
by the cooling effect of volcanic veils or 
the warming effect of our ever increas- 
ing output of carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere from the burning of fossil 
fuels. _ 

The author is emeritus professor and 
founder of the climatic research tinuet 
the University of East /\nglia- 
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BOOKS 


Too much scholarship 


by Alan Ryan 

Tiie Collected Papers of Bertrand 
Russefli volume one: Cambridge 


edited by Kenneth Blackwell, et al 
Allen & Unwin, £48.00 
1SBN0049200674 

Hisamoot question whether Bertrand 
Russell's reputation will ever again be 
as high as it was in the early 1950s. At 
that time, he was about ns respectable 
a figure as he had been in his life - in 
1^49, his sovereign had given him the 
Order of Merit (though he had some- 
what spoiled the effect by muttering 
-queer looking chap" to one of his 
aides at the investiture), the BBC had 
chosen him to give the first of the Reith 
Lectures, his sceptical, anti-commun- 
ist radicalism suited the postwar mood 
perfectly, and at the age of eighty he 
fulfilled the layman's ideal of what a 
philosopher ought to look and sound 
like. His numerous marriages, his 
avowed lack of religion, and his record 
or unsound opinions on sex, educa- 
tion, patriotism and much else only 
induced an agreeable frisson in those 
who thought intellectuals ought to be a 
bit dangerous. 

By the time he died in 1970, the 
extravagances of his campaigns for 
nuclear disarmament, and against the 
American intervention in Vietnam had 
pretty well destroyed his reputation, 
this was largely the fault of those who 


The Archives arc a very different 
kettle of fish. Their usefulness to 
Russell's biographers is easily esti- 
mated by a look at Ronald Clark's The 
Life of Bertrand Russell. Where the 
material is not embargoed for one 
reason or another, it is indispensable - 
which is one reason why Clark is very 
readable on such personal matters as 
Russell's relations with Lady Ottolinc 
Morrell, and why Jo Vclfacott has 
written such a splendid book on Rus- 
sell's work with the No-Conscription 
Fellowship. But Russell's sccona and 
third -wives have quite reasonably 
refused to have their lives opened up 
for the same inspection, and Russel rs 
activities in the nuclear disarmament 
movement are similarly kept under 
wraps. Clark is, in fact, very good on 
Russell's last years, but pretty thin on 
the thirty years between his marriage 
to Dora Black and his rc-emcrgcncc in 
the vanguard of the unti-nuclear move- 
ment. 

This, of course, would not matter if 
we were all absolutely convinced of 
Russell's standing as a philosopher, 
and if the Archive yielded tremendous 
insights into that side of his life's work. 
The curators of the Archive at McMas- 
ter University are convinced of Rus- 
sell's genius, and equally convinced 
that Russell's Collected Papers will 


surrounded him - and especially of his 
secretary Ralph Schoenman, whom 
Russell eventually and belatedly dis- 
missed and publicly repudiated. Under 
Russell’s name there came out a 
stream of denunciations of the United 
States as uniquely responsible for all 
the horrors ofVietnam and all identifi- 
able threats to world peace, coupled 
with appeals to the Soviet Union, to 
intervene in Vietnam and escalkte the 
struggle against imperialism. This 
wouldn't have been so bad, had it not 
o«ji coupled with an inability to keep 
off any topic which might discredit the. 
US government - up to and including 
(he assassination or John Kennedy. 

For most of his life Russell was 
exreedingly unwilling to credit the 
underdog with moral virtues he prob- 
ably didn’t have; Russell thought that 
wing persecuted made most people 
nastier rather than nicer. But in the 
final ten yeara of his life, what came 
wt under his name claimed that the 
.8 were peace-loving, almost 
walessly tolerant of the injuries done 
American imperialism, and 
SS™*® n JSly scrupulous in their de- 
S'°I meir homeland. Again, Rus- 
*u 6ad always been entirely casual 
;S rac , ia ! matte rs - he loathed the 
f¥ isin . of toe American Deep South 
wr»n he encountered it in the 1920s, 
2 w . h8 , he objected to about western 
Wwlwm was'Jts proneness to erupt 
Which threatened western 
n 0n ’ n °t 1(8 impact on the third 
ttjo. But now he was saying that the 
JSJS TO* was essentially racist, a 


•^gftom toiSght Asians. 

felfert Into the hands Of 
farttfSr® toon who were using him 
caJE m. Purposes. Neither was 
^rotated to make the .Wnrlri think 


SR to make ; the -World think 
Tho fact that he was 
JJ^Ubtediy right about how much 
ooU^ an r°u s American foreign 
foreign policy 

Co^iS^^^Archlyes - the vast 
manuscripts, 
P B P?to, which Mc- 
S&^^nmrchased in 1968- 
K&!WF/k ct . pf ; the last year? of 
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that Russell's Collected Papers will 
disclose the secret of that genius. TTiey 
propose to publish no fewer than 2R 


papers in philosophy, logic and 
mathematics, then his essays in poli- 
tics, literature, history, and current 
affairs. All of which raises the dreadful 
question - do we need them, and what 
snail we learn from them? 

My own view is that apart from real 
specialists, who are eager to know 
exactly how and when Russell changed 
his mind on particular issues, most 
readers will find that there’s altogether 
more here than any reasonable person 
wants to read. Russell was not a great 
drafter. He explained to an American 
student in 1929 that by the time he set 
pen to paper - in fact, by then he was 
already dictating most or his work to a 
secretary - he had chewed over in his 
mind just what it was he wanted to say, 
and so could produce the finished item 
at the first draft. Nor was he much of a 
waster of material. Almost from the 
beginning, he was keen to use every- 
thing he wrote to the maximum advan- 
tage. He frequently reviewed the same 
book in three or four different jour- 
nals; essays were slightly revamped for 
different audiences ana different out- 
lets. The collected papers, therefore, 
are going to contain an awful lot of 
stuff which is repetitive in itself, and 
which repeats what is already'accessi- 
bfe to interested readers. 

There is one area in which this is less 
true, and that is Russell’s political 
writings from about 1900 to 1930; aside 
from tne enormous amount he wrote 
during the First World War for The 
Tribunal - the journal of the No- 
Conscription Fellowship - there are 
articles from long dead journals like 


Nuclear 

debates 

Unholy Warfare: the church and the 
bomb 

edited by David Martin and 
Peter Mullen 

Blackwell, £12.00 and £4.95 
I SBN 0631 13453 0 and 13454 p 

This anthology purports to carry furth- 
er the dispute about nuclear weapons 
Into which the Church of England, b 
politically important constituency, was 
drawn by the unilateralist report The 
Church and the Bomb. This report 
recommended complete- phased Bnt- 

i-t ~ .!.LJ . all inun vAmP.nl 


The Cuildsman and the English Re- 
view in which he tackles such perennial 
issues as the possibility of workers' 
control in industry, the role of direct 
action in a democracy, the place of 
central government in a decentralized 
state, the expansion of educational 
opportunity in the postwar world, and 
inc issues oi war and peace which 
preoccupied him all his life. Since 
Russell could so easily have become 
the intellectual leader u[ British radi- 
calism, these are well worth putting 
out in a permanent and more available 
form. For the rest, it's not clear to me 
that the Social Sciences and Humani- 
ties Research Council of Canada 
couldn't have done the world or scho- 
larship far more good by subsidizing 
the Bertrand Russell Archive in the 

S reduction of a cheap bibliography nf 
usscll’s wurk, a derailed catalogue of 
their holdings, and the production of 
cut-price photocopies for those who 
needed them. 

Still you might say that even if a job’s 
not worth doing, it's none the less 
worth doing it well. This first volume is 
edited with enormous core; it contains 
Russell's adolescent diary, essays he 
wrote for the "crammer” he went to at 
Southgate before he went to Trinity, 
some graduate essays in ethics, papers 
he read to the apostles, and some 
essays in the logic of geometry - the 
subject in which he got his Fellowship 
at Trinity in 1895 - and they are 
provided with 80 pages of “annota- 
tions” and 55 pages of textual notes. 
Morally admirable though such efforts 
are, the enterprise still seems intellec- 
tually misconceived. * 

Take one smAH example. The notes 
to item No 30, an essay on Pleasure 
that Russell wrote for Sidgwick in July 
1893 - Russell took the moral sciences 
tripos after his BA in mathematics - 
contain the information that 
“Veronese" refers to Paolo Veronese 
(1528-1588), Venetian painter", and 
that “Simon Stylites” refers to ^St 
Simeon Stylites (c. 390-459), best 
known of the ascetics who lived on 
pillars”. Wouldn't anyone who's in- 
terested enough in Russell to be read- 
ing his (not very exciting) first shots at 
ethical theory know whoveronese and 
St Simeon Stylites were already? And, 
if they didn’t, is it the job of the editors 
of this volume to remedy the defects of 
their elementary education? 

Of course, it r s nice to have people 
mentioned in Russell’s diaries identi- 
fied for one - that “Mr Mahoney" Is 
probably Captain Frederick H. 
Mahoney who joined in the inspection 
of the 1st Richmond Company of (he 
Boys' Brigade in 1890 is just the sort of 
arcane information we do want. Even 
then the editors don't know when to 
stop; Russell writes that- he “took 
Rochat out on the Pond in Metro- 
dora”, and the editors solemnly tell us 
that Mctrodora was “probably the 
name of a boat”. 

Forty-eight pounds is a lot of money 
to fork out for the supererogatory on a 
scale like this. All the same, it enn't be 


chosen format is not promising: 24 
short essays with the minimum of 
visible interconnexion, and with some 
of the principal contributors (E. P. 
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which are peculiar to the debating of 
nuclear weapons by an established 
. church in a nuclear-weapons state. The 
result is, not surprisingly, a ragbag 
which includes vigorously written brier 

g demies- by: great names including 
rtoch Powell and Lord Chalfont, 
pertinent contributions by undoubted- 
ly relevant authors including the 
bishops df London and Salisbury, and 
intriguing material for an entirely, 
different- kind of inquiry, notably an 
essay by Bernice Martin on the popu- 
lar culture of unilateralism. . 

Perhaps the most newsworthy fea- 
ture of the book Is the shift of position 
of the chairman. !of the group which - 
produced The Church and the Bomb. 
John Baker, Bishop of Salisbury. Hav- 
- jng outlined flv6 question^ to which he 
thinks his grpuji Was right to direct 
attention, he says 

the weakest point in. the report . . .. 
was a failure to gef fo grips with the . 
internal dynamfcf-iof NATO, and 


Bertrand Russell 

denied that the contents have their 
charms. The adolescent diary, called 
“Greek Exercises" reveals a wholly 
recognizable Russell already. Russell 
was always a sentimental adolescent, 
and much of his zest for life seems to 
have come from an adolescent sense 
that what happened to him was more 
painful/plcasurable/significant than 
what happened to anyone else; like all 
adolescents he swung violently be- 
tween despair at the present and 
equally uninhibited optimism about 
the future - and that makes for a 
certain verve to his writings on almost 
any subject. 

And fie certainly could write; there 
is a splendid little piece called K Lov- 
borgor Hedda?” which Russell read to 
the Apostles in March 1894, in which 
he asks whether women should be 
admitted to the Society. It opens in 
character: "The subject of my paper 
has no connexion with its title, ana It 
would be a waste of time to explain 
how I came to think that it had/ His 
subject is whether mutual sexiiat in- 
terest would overwhelm the Apostles' 
ability to discuss intellectual topics. 
With the liberal’s usual confidence that 
talking about sex puts one off it, he 
declares “OF course, before ejecting 
any woman some member would have 
to promise that she was perfectly ready 
to discuss unnatural vice in case the 
subject should come up, and not 
merely to discuss it, but to discuss it in 


with the need to. modify the nuclear 
weapons policy of the alliance as a 
whole, hot just (hat of one member 
state. Nothing has been - said to 
change my personal conviction that 
an initiative by the West could 
usefully take the form of removing 
one nation from the world nuclear 
weapons line-up. But that ' result 
must be achieved by a different 
route from the one wo suggested. 
(Pages 22L-2) 1 

It is a pity that the editors wire not 
able to clarify this enigmatic statement 
by persuading the bishop to assess the 
detailed proposals contained in the 
essay in this volume by Dr Paul , 
Rogers, since these aim to maximize 
thelmpact of British initiatives, which 
are presumably the prime concern of 
the Church of England. In the absence - 
of suoh clarification, it is hard to know 
where tho lending Anglican proponent 
of unilateral initiatives now stands in 
the. debate. 

On the compromise motion for a 
no-first -use declaration, the physicist 


a perfectly unaTtificial manner, with- 
out the feeling of doing anything 
unusual or perhaps a little naughty. 


And where this could be promised, 1 
think one may safely say that freedom 
of discussion would he antagonistic to 


the beginnings of love." 

Another paper for the Apostles, 
“Seems, Madam? Nay, It Is” is intel- 
lectually more interesting, as it is the 
first declaration of Russell’s independ- 
ence from the Hegelianism of McTag- 
gart. Russell devotes his few pages to 
denying that there's any point in the 
philosopher trying to show that Reality 
iSEaod when all we really know or care 
is that the world we live in is fell of 


heaven, and all is not right with where 
we as n matter of fact are! This seems 
to be the first time Russell stood up for 
a principle he later enunciated in 
objecting to Mcinong's account of the 
“subsistence” of non-existent entities, 
like round squares or the Golden 
Mountain - that we should preserve 
our sense of reality in even the roost 
abstract subjects. 

I can't help feeling that the sponsors 
of this project ought to have pard more 
attention to that principle too. 


Alan Ryan Is a fellow of New College , 
Oxford. 


E resented as Such. There, seems to 
avc been ,a remarkable lack of 
speeches by senior Anglicans in favour 
of ua-first-uso since the Synod debate, 
One gets no insight from this volume 
Into why this is so. 

One of the most useful features of 
the volume is its making available the 
transcript of an important anti-uni- 
[atcrist talk by Graham Leonard, 
Bishop of. London. This and other 
multllateralist ' articles in the book 
concentrate on very generalized argu- 
ments in favour of a system that Is 
deemed to have kept the peace for 
thirty-odd years. If one is to judge 
from' this anthology then The Church 
and the Bomb lias rolled as on attempt 
to Jnfornt public debate about nuclear 
weapons, tor the generalized polemics, 
assembled here ignore almost com' 
pletely the issues of proliferation and 
of the crisis in nuclear, strategy, and 
arms control which the earlier report 
singled out as crucial to any up-to-date 
discussion of. the bpmb. 
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dr Pashins is lecturer In-war studies at 
Ring's College London. ...,■ 
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BOOKS 

A grand 
coalition 

The City and the Grassroots 
by Manuel CasteUs 
Edward Arnold, £35.00 
ISBN 0713 1 63704 

Manuel Caste lls’s large book is a study 
of urban social movements, starting 
with the revolt or the Communidades 
de Castilla in 1520, moving straight to 
the Paris commune of 1871, the Glas- 
gow rent strike of 1915 find a disturb- 
ance in Veracruz in 1922, before 
sci t ling in to accounts of modern urban 
revolts in Paris, Madrid, cities in the 
United Stales, and squatter settle- 
ments in Latin America, it ends with 
an attempt to formulaic a cross-cultu- 
ral theory of urban change. 

Cast el fi lias moved tu the University 
of California, and his Gallic logic and 
pessimism has become infused with 
American pragmatism and progressiv- 
ism. Whether for this reason or not, 
the book is by turns irritating and 
enlightening. It is prolix, repetitive, 
and often woolly (the rentier seeking n | 
summary of his theory should consult 
pages 3 1 1-331), but his knowledge and 
insights make it desirable reading for 
all students of urbanism, and perhaps i 
for the wider audience concerned with I 


the end of the I-runco regime; hut here 
also some cracks unpunred in the 
movement us some or its leaders were 
co-opted hy political parties, and the 
present prospects of the movement arc 
left uncertain. 

Castelfs’s theories arc at odtls with his 
evidence. Limited gains are often all 
that a grassroots social movement can 
hope to achieve, and they are often 
well worthwhile for the people con- 
cerned. To go further u specifically 
political movement is surely necessary, 
and it is here that one must doubt 
Caslells's view that asocial movement 
cun successfully integrate forces which 
a political party cannot absorb. Some- 
how C'astclls is hankering after the 
notion of a grand coalition of all those 
groups who are alienated and dispos- 
sessed by the forces of capitalism and 
centralized bureaucracy- Yet these 
groups coo have conflicts of interest 
and varying degrees of involvement 
which are not just created, although 
they are certainly manipulated, by 
rulrng circles. To be effective a coun- 
ter-culture must eventually spawn a 
puJitic.il programme capable of trans- 
cending the present dimensions of 
politics, and or being made operational 
- if only in the sense of delegating more 
power to the local level, and of 
initiating a sufficient transformation of 
the economy and technology to make 
this idea at all feasible. 


the crises of modern society. 

For Cnstclls the city is the spatial 
representation of the social conflicts 
and contradictions caused by the pow- 
er structure of society. His earlier 
books pioneered the study of urban 
conflicts and inequalities as a product 
of the capitalist system. His critique of 
the consequences of capitalism has in 
no way abated, but he now finds that 
Marxist theory is incapable of explain- 
ing the kinds of social transformation 
sought after and occasionally uchicved 
by urban social movements. This is 
because such movements are not simp- 
ly class conflicts, although they are 
partly. that, but are also expressions of 
other types of protest (such- as those of 
exploited wotnert and ethnic minor- 
ities). and also deeply because they pit a 
counter-culture of cultural diversity 
and local autonomy against the spe- 
cialization and depersonalization of 
life caused by technocracy and the 
pursuit of profit. 

On this view an urban social move- 
ment has to be distinguished from a 
radical political party, because it seeks 
a basic change in social values and not 
simply a position for political bargain- 
ing. Casteils points out that political 
parties have failed to absorb such 
movements as, radical feminism, gay 
liberation, and ethnic minority rights. 
He might also have mentioneden- 
vironmentalism and .the peace- move-, 
merit; ancc - Ms own 'evidence shows 
their relevance to the urban counter- 
cuuuroin such matters a s' the protec- 
hon ; of historic, buildingji:- anq open 


The means 
test 


Nevertheless, CastelK's demonstra- 
tions of the force and vitality of local 
community movements in many urban 
settings will find a sympathetic audi- 
ence among many people who might 
hesitate to accept his full diagnosis of 
the evils of capitalism. Moreover, it is 
true, ns he says, that professional and 
-middlc-closs groups arc increasingly 
joining with working-class elements in 
urban politics. In these circumstances, 
it seems all the more curious and 
sinister that in Britain particularly (but 
also elsewhere), national governments 
are reducing the scope of local govern- 
ment, and in spite of the onslaught on 
quangos are transferring powers to 
business-like public hoards. At the 
snmc time the restructuring of the 
economy to match the increasingly 
unstable conditions of international 
finance and trade heralds further far- 
reaching changes in urban structure, 
and new problems of insecurity and 
deprivation. Thus, those who disagree 
with Castells’s diagnosis will have to 
explain why a counter-culture which 
seems increasingly to be desired is also 
being increasingly frustrated. 

Coxtells ends his book on a note of 
pragmatic nptimism that “notwith- 
standing the threatening storms of the 
current historical conflicts, humankind 
is on the edge of mastering its own 
future, and therefore of designing its- 
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good city". This conclusion seems to 
rest upon the euphoria of some of the 
movements which lie describes, rather 
than upon his own histories and analy- 
sis. This hook would have been better 
for being shorter and more closely 
reasoned, but there is coinpcnsution m 
the author’s empathy with urban 
movements which have often bravely 
flown the flag for humanist values 
against oppressive conditions, and 
which in a darkening world today may 
indeed represent some small beacon? 
of light for the future. 

Castells's treatment of urbanism is 
important for the reason that cities 
throughout ' history have been the 
breeding-ground for democratic and 
social reform, but today are becoming 
transformed and spread out to a point 
where urbanism as a way of life is 
sometimes said to be dying. Cas toils 
rather convincingly refutes this 
hypothesis and shows that, however 
neutralized and anomic- is outer sub- 
urbia, the inner areas of all cities and 
the shanty towns of third world cities 
remain the growing crisis points of 
modern societies. 

Peter Self 

Peter Self is attached to the Urban 
' Research Unit at the A ustralian Nation- 
al University, Canberra. 


Reserved for the Poori the means test In 

British social policy 

by Alan Deacon and 

Jonathan Bradshaw 

Martin Robertson, £1 6.50 and £3 . 95 

ISBN 0 85520 435 4 and 4362 

Changing Social Policy: the case of the 

supplementary benefits review 

by Carol Walker 

Bedford Square Press, £4.95 

ISBN 07199 11079 

Much of the junk in the social security 
cupboard consists of means tests. 
These'-have bfeen a favourite way of 
coping piecemeal with the various- 
symptoms of poverty without dealing 
with the cause, and without spending 
“too much" money. By the 1970s, ft 
was said, Britain was “a nation of 
means tests”, not only as a basis for 
Income maintenance and housing sup- 
port/ but also for a host of goods and 
services from a university education to 
hot water bottles. 

Alan Deacon and Jonathan Brad- 
shaw have analysed the development * 
' of means tests from the bitterly re- 
sented “transitional payments" of the 
. 1 ?30 s to the present day. The reforms 
of the 1940s were intended drastically 
fa minimize means tests, but were 
fatally flawed by decisions about the 
relation between' insurance rates and 
national assistance scales. During the 
1950s and 60s,, the consensus for 
universal benefits crumbled In favour 
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taken From Kenneth Hudson’s book The Archaeology of the Consumer 
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might become (relatively) even worse 
off than they are now. 

At no time have hopes been raised 
higher for a genuine reconsideration of 
social security than in 1976, when 
David Ennals announced the sup- 
plementary benefits review as "the 
most searching analysis of the role of 
social assistance . . , 'since 1948". 
Carol Walker's obscurely-titled 
Changing Social Policy turns out to be 
not a general treatise on the welfare 
state, but strictly for social security 
buffs - a blow by blow account of 
fafee hopes add disappointment from 
this exercise in open government. 

pe review was unusual In that 
a «bough it was carried out by DHSS 
officials; the report was published and 
dnubllc response was encouraged, 
pis alone was a development much to 
be welcomed, especially in view of the 
present' absurd secrecy surrounding 
every thought in civil servants' minds! 

But the report, and the period of 
debate, were fated to disappoint from 
the moment the excited rhetoric of its 
launch promised the review to achieve 
what it would never attempt. First • 
people thought that the role of sup- 
plementary benefit in relation to other 
social security benefits would be subject 
to fundamental reappraisal. iW 
would- have meant opening the whole 
can of worms, and it Is now clear that 
a huge brief was . never even 
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poUcy fields, the Treasury had 'taken ■* 
upon its$lf.to censor the DHSS's 
thoughts before It had even thought 
them. It forbade the review to L tflee 
place at all uhlesg the officials prom- 
hot tb consjdet any proposals 
^whfoh -could bicrease ihe overall 
budget! A •; . • ; - , j ; 
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documented this process thoroughly, 
and at times fascinatingly. But, while it 
is true that the “nil-cost" problem 
pervaded every aspect of the review, it 
is perhaps a pity that it should also have 
recurred on just about every page of 
the critique. Walker's only criterion 
for much of the analysis has been 
whether the amount of money avail- 
able to claimants was increased; since 
it was not, no points arc awarded. But 
there were other issues, none of them 
as important as the level of benefit, of 
course, but some of them quite impor- 
tant all the same. The review did tackle 
some of these problems, though it 
remains to be seen whether it has 
solved them. 

Richard Berthoud 

Richard Berthoud is senior research 
fellow at. the Policy Studies Institute. 


Rational 

choices 

Racial and Ethnic Competition 
by Michael Baaton 

^^i^eUaive^ly Press, £25.00 
ISBN 6 521 25463 9 and 27475 3 ' 

efhn w! b ?£ kS 0n race and 

rihnicitv by Michael Banton which are 
toth origina 1 and important. His latest 
np^Wception. It Is not 
mlginaJ in .. the-: empirical.' sense, 
,dkh<wgh because be, draws on exam- 
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African capitalism at ham^T 
abroad. And class-based eiS? 
of the communal conflict infthS 
Ireland almost always seen, con& 
Chapter five is devoted to a J 
s.on of those social, psycholorifc 
economic theories which hav e L^ 
most frequently ln v 0 ked to e)£ 
racial and ethnic conflict. Ar ft 
authors opinion, none j s 
satisfactory, he devotes the rest oft 
boo # k . to a n analysis based on 1 
another theory, rational choice, whS 
centra condition is a world mdtZ 

s Cd gr ? ups and i^ividS 
each intent on the maximization of 
social and economic benefits and the 
minimization of costs. 

himself 0 vith the publfc choiSStS 

eranorrusts and political scientists 
with all that this implies. But are tree 
marketeers and race relations 
sociologists such strange bedfellows 1 
In one sense they are not; liberal 
thinking specifically eschews differ- 
ences based on race and ethnicity. To 
the economic liberal, the fewer artifi- 
cial barriers to the free exchange of 
goods and services the better. So 
racism amounts to a distortion of die 
labour and housing markets and leads 
to sub-optimality. Reducing or remov- 
ing discrimination is, therefore, 
equivalent to removing resiriclive 
practices and monopoly. Only when 
members of subordinate groups are 
treated as individual social and econo- 
mic actors each with complex and 
distinctive preferences, will discrimina- 
tion in jobs, housing and education be 
eradicated. 

It logically follows that competition 
between groups, rather than indi- 
viduals, will strengthen racial and 
ethnic boundaries, and much of Ban- 
ton's book is devoted to demonstrating 
and developing this theme. As with 
monopolists in the economic market 
place, dominant groups have a dear 
interest in remaining dominant but 
* they achieve* this through emphasizing 
their racial and ethnic exclusivity, 
rather than by manipulating prices or 
restricting consumer choice. 

Does this novel adaptation of ration- 
al choice and exchange theory work? 
in many respects it does. It enables (he 
author to explain boundary mainte- 
nance between groups in South Africa, 
as well as the much more fluid and 
adaptive boundaries which characte- 
rize group relations in the United 
States. Because it is not historically or 
culturally specific, the theory has great 
strength. When, for example, Banton 
compares it with more conventional 
approaches to discrimination in hous- 
ing in Britain and America, it appears 
to work very well. It can, above all, 
help to explain how individuals' pre- 
ferences for different housing iyp« 
interacts with discrimination to pro- 
duce particular patterns of residential 
settlement. 

What of the problems? Two major 
difficulties stand out. First, because 
the approach is eclectic and inclusive, 
Banton is able to make only very 
general claims to support the theanr. 
Careful empirical research, preferably 
comparative across countries and nfr 
torical periods, is needed before iw 
true utility of the rational choice 
framework can be judged. ■ 

Second, and more seriously, im 
approach can be used to jMSi'iy in- 
equalities between individuals In mnr- 
Icet-like societies. If civil rights 
effectively enforced, but inequality* 
persist, then this should relied m t- 
vldual not group or cIhss success 
failures. Yet we all know that IW 


wtoroyenfeftM 6 rome or all of the -’ volume’s real 

benefit rptes. -The vreylew Team was ' ^^er, is in f use of 

hamstrung In Ite attempts to move to 2&!° : Mp,ain ra cial and ethnic 
wme better i»Hcybvlteinahliitvioo«» Kfebpns.-. - . 
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Scholars of 
ly accused ei 
search, orof i 


: borh6 by S* 0 ? 


[ect ard frequent- 


fan recognizes this by accepting 
“racial drscrimlnatlon is threaded in 
the broader fabric of social 
[qndl the analyses indicate that aclfen 
against discrimination MU he nwre 
effective if it is part of a general potiey 
for regulating social inequality- 
But which political principles hnuw 
guide a general policy? wearly ^ 
nberal pnneipies, for these active r 
encourage inequality. Banton does ™ 

' confront the obvious p!ternalivo5 
class-based theories of social rerotw; 
The problem remains. How can 
formulate a mix of public pog 

which are both sensitive 

arid preferences Of individual memW 
of racial and ethnic groups, and wji cn 
can be coherently refeted to a braro. 
'programme ; of social and econora? . 
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BOOKS 

Saintly 

statistics 

Saints and Society: the two worlds of 
western Christendom, 1000-1700 
by Donald Weinstein and 
Rudolph M. Bell 

University of Chicago Press, £20.00 
ISBN0226 890554 

Say “computer” to a historian and he 
mil probably start talking about census 
returns. Certainly it is a safe bet that 
bis mind will not turn at once to prayer 
or miracle working. 

Saints and Society is based on an 
exhaustive and (so far as I can judge) 
sophisticated statistical analysis of the 
surviving materials for the lives of 864 
saints who died between 1000 and 
1700, and is, for that reason alone, a 
remarkable and original book. It is 
also well written and very readable; 
the statistical tables require concentra- 
tion, but arc not beyond the grasp of 
the innumerate (there is a compre- 
hensive appendix on method); ana the 
authors consistently deploy a refined 
understanding of the nature and 
limitations of their often dubious 
sources, and a catholic command of 
the secondary literature. 

For those who struggle, with Ranke, 
to see "the post as it actually was” 
saints' lives have little to offer. Even 
when they are contemporaneous they 
seldom amount to more than a salad of 
literary stereotype, conventional piety 
and the -legend which is, almost by 
definition, inseparable from the saint 
both in life ana in death. 

But the qualities which make the 
saints' lives poor records of fact also 
make them a clear mirror of percep- 
tion. It is this that Weinstock and Bell 
exploit, making a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the long process of bringing 
these most voluminous and refractory 
pi sources into systematic use simply 
hy subjecting so much of them to a 
common examination. They offer a 
portrait not oP what was, but of what 
was believed or expected or Bspired to 
in those centuries, about the stages of 
human life (childhdod, adolescence, 
matunty) fa the first half of the book, 
and about society itself, in relation to 
pace, class and men and women in the 
second. 

.. Il “ a , n ambitious programme, and 
me result is sometimes disappointing, 
“retimes banal. Some of the 
skilful but necessarily breathless outljn- 
die general historical back- 
ground, for instance, might have been 
sacrificed to make it possible not only 

SLiSv* k® than surprisingly, that 
chastity mattered, but to probe its 
©Mitexts rather more subtly to find out 
Nevertheless much of the detail, 
especially -on the routines of everyday 
r* “r the conflicts of urban com- 
rnuniiies, is fascinating, and some of 
fee conclusions are important. 
J eva ! ists wUI that the re- 
piarement fa the thirteenth century of 
feesamtofHobfa birth and high office 

ma C nS h . or * sta , te ' curser of Wngs and 
manipulator of. power, by humbler 


figures or much mure diverse social S 
origin, which is much the creak-sl 
change in the pattern of sainthood in 
the whole period, illustrates and re- 
fines much that they have discussed in 
recent years. They mav be less sur- 
prised by what others, like the authors, 
will see as the major assertion that, 
pace Arifcs, Stone and others the 
“affective family" was by no means an 
invention of the eighteenth century. [I 
is cogently demonstrated here that 
Europeans of the high middle ages had 
clear perceptions of both childhood 
and adolescence as distinct phases of 
personal development with their own 
qualities, character and problems, and 
that family love was both valued and 
assumed. 

That is one example of the advan- 
tage which comes with the long chro- 
nological perspective adopted here. 
Most of the book's weaknesses, such as 
the inconclusivcncss of the interesting 
discussion of why this perception 
should have faded away m the six- 
teenth century, to be replaced by much 
harsher attitudes towards women and 
children, also reflect the breadth and 
complexity of the task which Wein- 
stock and Bell set themselves. Their 
success may be incomplete, but it is of 
considerable significance. 

R. I. Moore 

Dr Moore teaches history at the Uni- ' 
versity of Sheffield. j 


Primary 

sources 


Alfred tbc Great: Asaer’s Life of King 
Alfred and other contemporary sources 
translated and with an Introduction 
and notes by Simon Keynes and 
Michael Lapidge 
Pengum,£2.95 
ISBN 01404^409 2 

Some of the greatest rewards of study- 
ing medieval nistory stem from contact 
with original sources - to read what 
men of a remote age set down, to leam 
something of their thoughts and atti- 
tudes ana painstakingly to glean in- 
formation about their society and 
activities from the written memorials 
they left behind them. 

Itianks to this handsomely pro- 
duced and inexpensive volume it will 
henceforth be easier for amateur as 
well as professional students of history 
to explore in such ways the written 
sources for the reign of King Alfred the 
Great. First, the book contains English 
translations of the biography of King 
Alfred written by his close associate 
Asser, together with annals from the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the years 
888-900. These are followed by ex- 
tracts from writings attributed to King 
Alfred himself and then by an absorb- 
ing selection of miscellaneous sources 
for the reign, including extracts from 
King Alfred's laws, a treaty made by 
him with the Danish leader Guthrum, 
the kina’s will and other materials (of 
which the most fascinating is perhaps 



“Ribbon Interlace” from the Book of Durrow, from Eva Wilson's 
Early Medieval Designs (BrilUh Museum Publications, £4.95). 


the list of fortified places known as the 
Burghat Hidage). 

All these texts are translated into 


clear and elegant English and they 
show better than any secondary de- 
scription how surprisingly close we can 
get to the world of this ninth-century 
warrior-kins and man of letters. 

The translators, who are both noted 
specialists in the study of Anglo-Saxon 
England, have offered the reader a 
lucid introduction setting out the chro- 
nology and main developments of 
Alfred's reign and they have equipped 
their translations with truly 
monumental explanatory notes and 
commentary on the texts. This will 
make it possible for anyone with access 
to a large library to pursue further 
studies. Indeed it is this which will 
make this book an essential purchase 
for professionals as well as amateurs, 
for the notes and bibliography provide 
• a very useful guide to recent scho- 
larship on a wide range of aspects of 
Alfred's reign. As a bonus, the book 
offers an excellent series of maps (one 
of which very Interestingly plots the 
distribution of lands referred to In 
Alfred’s will) and two appendices 
dealing respectively with the story of 
King Alfred and the cakes and with the 
Alfred Jewel which forms the cover 
Illustration. In short, this volume 
makes a real contribution to the acces- 
sibility of historical scholarship and is 
free from any tendency to peddle 
simplified, secondhand history. 

There is, however, a danger in the 
very comprehensiveness of its treat- 
ment. It would be sad if readers were 
to conclude from it that Alfred and his 
age are now well understood. For, 
close as we can get to Alfred and his 
thought, there remain matters of 
fundamental importance which we 
have still to understand more fully - 
the origins of Alfred's belief in culture I 
and religious revival , for example, and 
the possible links between his outlook 
and that of his continental contempor- 


aries, the Carol ingia ns. There is more 
loo to learn about the society over 
which he ruled and the economic basis 
underlying it - fields in which broader 
studies, certainly including archae- 
ology, have much to contribute. 

Tnc reader should therefore see in 
Alfred the Great in effect a point of 
departure for exploring a remarkable 
and enigmatic period of history which 
deserves to be much better known. 

D. W. Rollason 

Dr Rollason is lecturer in history at the 
University of Durham. 
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customs 


■'Alien Merchants in England in the 

High Middle Ages 

by T.H. Lloyd 

Harvester Press, £18.95 

ISBN 0312 018568 

The Carta Mercatoria of 1303 intro- 
duced. into England a relatively com- 
plicated system of customs duty. By it 
the privileges of alien merchants were 
guaranteed by the king in exchange for 
their paying customs, which varied 
according to the nature of the mer- 
chandise, and whether the goods were 
being imported, exported or re- 
exported, 

NaturaUy a record of account was 
carefully compiled of this royal re- 
venue, and some of the documents for 
the period when the tax was imposed 
are in the Public Records Office, 
London. These documents comprise 


particulars uf account, which for tux 
jiuqinsL's showcil the quantities, value 
and nunc i ship of merchandise im- 
ported ur exported by way (if an 
individual port over a limited period - 
these were returns submitted to the 
exchequer; secondly-, the unrolled 
account provided the consolidated in- 
formation compiled by ihu exchequer 
elerks from the returns. 

Over the first three decades of the 
fourteenth century, however, gov- 
ernmental policy was not consistent, 
and between 1311 and 1322 the lax 
regulations concerning alien mer- 
chants were not enforced. Unfortu- 
nately now only a few documents of 
the particular account exist, and even 
the enrolled account is not complete 
for the early period when the tax 
operated. Hence while the nature of 
Hie material hus been known to 
scholars in the field at least since Gras’s 
Early English Customs System of some 
sixty years ago. it has been generally 
held that the records did not provide 
the basis for a reliable picture of trade 
in the early fourteenth century. 

Mr T. H. Lloyd, familiar with the 
customs records in consequence of his 
researches on the English wool trade In 
the middle ages, believes that their 
neglect for the period 1303 to 1336 is 
unjust ified, as tncy throw light on the 
part played in English trade by alien 
merchants. In this book he mokes it 
dear that lie is fully aware of the 
difficulties and dangers inherent in the 
interpret at ion of the documents but he 
also displays an impeccable method of 
exposition. 

Drawing on the customs' records Mr 
Lloyd furnishes eleven statistical 
tobies. Here arc indicated under each 
English port the weight, value and 
categories of goods imported and ex- 
ported by aliens for every year, or 
portion of a year; there arc gaps, of 
course, where there is no evidence. 
This information In its turn forms the 
basis of the author's consideration of 
the hinterland of each English port, 
and there the local economic situation 
is neatly dovetailed with the national 
circumstances. For London Mr Lloyd 
also draws upon documents relating to 
the alien assessments for tallage of 
1304 and 1322. He goes on to examine 
four geographical regions of the conti- 
nent from whence the gopds imparted 
by aliens originated and whither En- 
glish merchandise was taken by them- 
In this regard be it noted that there is 
no consideration of the archival evi- 
dence of the continental ports, if any 
such materia] docs indeed exist. 

The study is the first detailed analy- 
sis of the part played by non-resident 
merchants in English trade in the early 
fourteenth century. It is j’udiciously 
argued and appears to be as far us one 
can go without further evidence. 

■ The work has an interest and signifi- 
cance broader than might be sup- 
posed; for instance, it has suggestive 
conclusions concerning the contribu- 
tion made by Italian merchants as 
bankers in England which are in stark 
contrast to Professor Michael Postan’s 
dismissive view. The volume is to be 
commended to all scholars interested 
in early fourteenth-century English 
and European history. 

Cecil H. Clough 

Dr Clough is reader in medieval history 
at the University of Liverpool. 
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meats of the Anglo-Norman monar- 
chy. This book's chapters on adminis- 
tration, justice, finance and relations 
■ with the nobility indicate the main 
direction of this rehabilitation, though 
more comment on the historiography 
of the reign would have clarified their 
significance. 

Barlow's Rufus distils a lifetime’s 
teaching; deep familiarity with, the 
sources Is presented with dry wit, pithy 

■ cpmment and command of the welf- 
told tale. In his account of the feast and 
crown-wearing at Whitsun 1099 and of 
Rufus's precipitate attack on Le Mans 
Barlow recaptures the age; the brutal 
ravaging of .war; the rash . personal 

.bravery, commanding respect if not 
always ensuring success; the pageantry 
and ritual which had still to underpin 
thp frailly of royalty; yet the obverse 
need that, a king present, even here, 
the very Human race of earthy Wit and 
generosity. • ' 

A detailed chronological survey Is 
' presented. - , . Questions . regarding 

■ Rufus’s favourite oath on the face of. 
- Lucca and the succession to the Anglo* 

. Norman possessions are pursued with 


complexity and unpredictability of 
eleventh-centuiy politics, it is often at 
the expense of general lines of de- 
velopment. 

Barlow likes Rufus: “medieval 
panache still strikes a chord” . He was a 
dutiful son, a great soldier with im- 
pressive military achievements and 
little cnielty, with the solider’s love of 
finery, instinctive anlideric&lism and 
open-handedness. A rough diamond, 
not eloquent but with a forthrightness 
which; half shocked, half fascinated, 
monkish writers. It is this detailed 
"character”, contrasting strongly with 
earlier medieval kings, which is a 
major Fascination of Rufus’s reign. 
The reality and reasons for that con- 
trast, the unexpectedly full picture, of 
the' man and the difficulties of under- 
standing that picture in the twentieth 
century arc questions which Barlow 
rarely poses and only answers implicit- 
ly. He believes that in Rufus the new 
twelfth-century interest in history illu- 
minated the medieval soldier-king for 
the first time- By the ,ate Eleventh 
centrfry such: a man was the pfqdiict of 
a masculine culture, raised/ among 1 

. c >«UU faii'dM i'lit. 

d . 
ise. 


trained by marriage and responsibility. ' 
Surrounded by whores qnd Iona- 
haired. pointed-shoed catamites, his 
marriage delayed, his lascivious court 
unlit by night, Rufus belongs here, as 
an individual, but also as the 
stereotype of the chroniclers. 

Kingsnip itself, both as reality and 
Ideal, may have changed in the new 
ethos of the small military courts of 
France. Rufus and his chroniclers may , 
reflect a new individualistic culture, 
the king's altitudes and their impact on 
contemporaries less tlii simple , ex-. ' 
pression of charisma than reaction to 
the; insecurity of a world without 
cultural consensus. Barlow' eschews 
such questions. His is a common -sen so 
approach to history, typically at ease 
with the politics of expediency, less' 
happy, with Ansolm and tire problems 
Of medieval piety. 

Barlow's Rufus is still recognizably 
that of Freeman, but shorn of. the 
censure. of_vice and oppression; a 
hundred years on,' the perspective 
could have been different. 


Stafford 
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BOOKS 

Limits and 
borders 

King Lear, Macbeth, Indcllnltlon, and 
Tragedy 

by Stephen Booth 

Yale University Press, £15.0U 

IS BN (13000285(14 

Stephen Booth tells us in his preface to 
this book that his wife strongly advised 
him lu change its title, which seemed to 
her confusing and potentially mislead- 
ing. It is not a neat title and (as Is also 
admitted in the sc I (-consciously dis- 
arming preface) it is not a neat kook, 
consisting as it docs of a long essay on 
King Lear, a somewhat .shorter one on 
Macbeth, an "interlude” chapter on 
Love's Labour's Lost (one of the most 
interesting of recent essays on that 
play) and two appendices, one on 'The 
Persistence of First Impressions [of 
plays)" and one oil "Speculations on . 
Doubling”. All this material is given . 
coherence by an over-riding concern \ 
with "indcflnition" of various kinds: j 

the failure to define and die fragile or i 
arbitrary nature of limits mid borders, t 
mconelusrvcness. inconsequent iality, ' 
incomplete and problematic endings, t 
and so on. 

The essay on Lear comes first and is y 
rhe most substantial. There is some i 


nf Aristotle's (henry of tragedy 
make it (lie only one sure to provide 
husywork for the mind sufficient to 
forestall the always threatening 
occasion for mu vine on to I lie tragic 
actualities of rending or seeing a 
dramatic tragedy. 

The argument advanced here is that 
the significant part of tragedy is not to 
do with the plot or the experience of 
the characters but rather with the 
experience of the audience in con- 
fronting what is nameless, indefinite 
and incomprehensible. This essay is 
more uneven since, despite its promis- 
ing materials, it dwells tor too long on 
familiar ground fthc theme of equivo- 
cation, the problems nf the scene set in 
the English court) and docs not have 
the excitement and independence of 


excellent detailed analysis, especially 
of the last scene, and Booth is always at 
pains to avoid reduction, emphasizing 
that the many types of patterning and 
repetition in the play do not add up to 
reossuringly coherent meanings or 
morals bul remain disturbing and in- 
conclusive. Rejecting the popular 
tendency to take "Ripeness is air as a 
one-line kernel of the play, he suggests 
instead Gloucester's reply “And that's 
true too". Which is not to say that 
“anything goes” in the interpretation 
of literary texts but rather to pinpoint 
specific and significant overlappings, 
discontinuities and shifts . of ■ focus. 
Booth is particularly acute on mo: 
inenls when characters do not quite say 
what we think they ought to mean. 

As The plot of Lear shocks us with its 
excessively harrowing ending, so the 
plot of Love's Labour's Lost can be 
said on a more frivolous level to 
surprise us at least with its refusal of 
the normal comic ending. Booth de- 
monstrates that even at this early stage 
in his career Shakespeare was in- 
terested in “indefinition” and the fn- 
coNsequential. Taking some passages 
which many readers and playgoers 
have found tedious or merely baffling, 
i he moves through a lively discussion of 
the play's concern with numbers and 
with the: word “goose” on his wav to 

uihnabllnai elm I r.L..- .f»: _ _ . * .<«■ 


A natural 
to ry 

Swift's Tory Politics 

by F. P. Lock 

Duckworth. £ 18 . 0(1 

ISDN 0 7156 1755 9 

In the wider world, a Whig version of 
history may still rule. But in the 
academic study of early modern Bri- 
tain, they have changed all that, and a 
Tory revisionism has led to a full-scale 
renversement des alliances. 

A critical text here was J. P. Ken- 
yon's Revolution Principles (1977) 
which saw the establishment of the 
Hanoverian regime as owing "nothing 
... to Whig principles and less to 


P:-- 



, suggesting that (obscenities and all) 
the whole play could be descHbed as a 
sustained pun on the word end, 

‘The following essay j on ' Macbeth 
• reverts 1 to the attempt to Explore our 
.assumptions 1 about tragedy and uses 
> Aristotle: as a sort of catalyst. Booth 
'! ; '«» not so much attack Aristotle as 
Hr i P* t0 *? x P ,nin oi Jr obsession With 
niW in terms of our reluctance to face 
the real issues: * 

The 'complexity, the logical tilsjunc- 
li°n» aha, above all. tnc vagueness 


iphasizmg Whig propaganda.” Kenyon described 
ni ing and Whlggism on the defensive” , brought 

add up to to power by a scries of chance events, 
inings or ana. even then riven by internal dls- 

ig and in- sent, lastingly a prey to “neurosis. 

P°JP u ' ar about the Revolution”, uncertain ab- 
s all as o out its own credentials for the hege- 
£ suggests many it had achieved. At the same 
' nt| that s time, one can see in the work of a very 
say that different historian, E. P. Thompson, 
prelatton the glimmerings of an idea that Joco- 
» pinpoint bit ism was a populist cause, supported 
lappings, by the dispossessed in a corrupt oligar- 
of 1 focus, cny where "the allegiance of such men 
; 9*?, m ° : R* Walpole . . ; to the rhetoric of law 

t quite say was largely humbug” (Wh/gj and Huri- 

0 mean. ten, 19/5). 

as with its F. P. Lock has already given us a 
g, so the revisionist account of The Politics of 
^ 03 , Gulliver’s Travels (1980), and his new 
7 veI . hook is equally challenging and intel- 
eiusai of tactually bracing. He. too, sees o shift 
ootti dc- ]n ideological loyalties after 1714.V 
iriy stage whereby the abhorrence of arbitrary 
was in- power, traditionally a Whig cry, "be- 

1 me tn- came naturally a tary theme.” There is 
passages a lot of “naturally" around in 'Dr 
iiayeoers Lock's Argument, and his final chap- 
baffling, ter, on ''Swift’s political values”, suf- 
ussion of fers at -times from thii imputed clanty 
tiers and of cause ahd effect, "swift was a 
* to natural tory," we are told: he was “by 
and all) temperamfeIjlt , a conservative"; linking 
ibed as a the notions, "always a natural tory, for 1 
uLh.n. he Was by temperament authoritarian 

S.Undcrland was, “like Swift, a 
temperamental extremist". In the final 
SnJSS , paKOgeofthebooki "By temperament 
conviction he 1 was conservative 

srfcm with * aU, i°fi artan; Q n ; accldeht of his- 
5 tn fnU ‘^Jbade hhn apfitron and champion 
« to face of hberty.^ The fundamental sense’ of 
I ill tin nA. Swif S s character seems to me just, and 

certainly far more true to the reality 
aguencss than the apostle of compromise de- 


ihe Lear essay. 

In the appendices Booth offers some 
interesting speculations about doubl- 
ing possibilities and their potential fur 
thematic significance as well as a note 
on the problem of distinguishing be- 
tween first 3nd subsequent impress- 
ions of a play. The emphasis found 
here un the plays in the theatre is 
typical of the careful and sensible 
handling of detail throughout the 
book. It could indeed be matter for 
regret if prospective readers were put 
of I by the awkwardness of the title. 

Ann Thompson 

Ann Thompson Is senior lecturer in 
English at the University of Liverpool. 

scribed by critics like Kathleen Wil- 
liams. Nevertheless, one would like 
more demonstration and less asser- 
tion. When Dr Lock declares that the 
term “old whig” meant in 1700 “almost 
neo-lory'', again one senses a degree of 
facility in the course of argument 
which prompts this convenient elision. 

Earlier chapters on “The four lost 
years" and “Swift and the Revolution" 
maintain a more convincing level of 
argumentation. The author has many 
excellent things to say about Swift’s 
methods and strategies as a propagan- 
dist, for example the observation that 
“hfs rhetoric was commonly more 
moderate than the substance of his 
ideas.” Again, Lock perceptively, 
notes that Swift "becomes more out- 
spoken as he gets his audience more 
firmly under his' control." He shows 
how Swift’s technique changes as the 
task moves from that of attacking the 
misdeeds of the Whigs to a defensive 
role in favour of the record of the Tory 
ministry, ‘‘to which his rhetorical gifts 
were much less well suited”. 

An important discussion of Swift’s 
attitude to the 1688 Revolution raises 



Horace Walpole in the library at Strawberry Hill, by J. H. MOnlz, 
taken from Brian FothergilPs The Strawberry Hill Set: Horace Walpole 
and his circle (Faber, £12.95). 


more points than can be erolored here. 
In brief, Lock argues that, despite 
serious reservations. Swift “always 
accepted the Revolution, if only from 
greater fear of the more destructive 


effects of any counter-revolution.” 
More strikingly, he contends that 
"Swift was wifiing to sacrifice . . . 


monarchy Itself, to the interests of the 
church, which had been the real loser 
in the Revolution settlement.” Some 
details of this densely marshalled case 
may be less than fully convincing, but it 
is a book which wi]l grip all specialists, 
and should be read by anyone who 
wishes to see how changing perspec- 
tives on Augustan politics are affecting 
our sense ofmajor writers of the time. 
After 1714 the Whigs became the 
natural party, of government, and 
radicals, rebels or reactionaries could 
r identify more easily with the displaced 
Tories. The Implications for A man like 
Swift (art imaginative nonconformist, 
but an ideological loyalist) are ex- 
plored in Dr Lock ’s absorbing study. 

Pat Rogers 
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Discourse Analysis: the sociollngulstlo 
analysts of natural language 
by Michael Stubbs 
Blackwell, £1 9.50 and £8.50 
ISBN 0631 10381 3 and 127631 

Discourse analysis is a fuzzy area that 
has been studied within a variety of 
academic disciplines and that has, as 
yet, no consistent theoretical 
Framework. Surprisingly, perhaps, it 
has been relatively neglected by lin- 
guists; since it could not be analysed 
within the confines of a purely linguis- 
tic framework, it was considered to be 
outside their domain, as semantics 
once. was. But just as.it was absurd to 
omit, from a model of language the fact 
that language has meaning, so it is 
absurd to omit the central characteris- 
tic of language - that it is a system of 
communication. 

Michael Stubbs’s book is, therefore, 
o welcome introduction to the study of 
discourse, for it starts from a perspec- 
tive that is predominantly linguistic. 
And since almost all the illustrative 
material is drawn from informal, spon- 
taneous conversations, recorded in 
realr-ljfe contexts, the book makes- an 
important contribution to the analysis 
of natural language at the same time as 
it outlines some of the key ideas in 
discourse analyst;. 

As a sociolinguist, Stubbs insists that 
the ultimate aim of linguistics must be 
the analysis of real language, rather 
than of Idealized sentences that are 
figments of linguists’ over-fertile im- 
aginations;- ana his book ' presents 
pertinent criticisms of the data-base on 
.Wmch-modern linguistics is founded 
nS ■ ^^eny °f the assumptions that 
llhguists tend- to take for granted. 

One reason t of course; why linguists 

have preferred to analyse language 
comfort of thej f armchairs is 
that it is notoriously difficult to collect . ’ 
adequate samples of natural converaa- 
tiom The final chapter* of this book 
makes it quite clear that such an . 

alsq provides a much-needed survey of 
the j n ?P rc theoretical implfca. 
tt0 4nL ■ s °CloliDguistic research. - 


terned. The second is based on ethno- 
graphic observation, in this case in 
classrooms, and is used to illustrate the 
functions served by different utter- 
ances. The third is a more convention- 
al linguistic approach, showing how 
some adverbs, co-ordinating conjunc- 
tions and particles in English can only 
be explained by considering stretches 
of discourse longer than the sentence 
or clause. 

A central question for a linguistic 
analysis of discourse is the extent to 
which the concepts that have been 
found useful in describing phonology 
and syntax can be carried over to 
discourse. Stubbs develops Sinclair 
and Coulthard's concept of the conver- 
sational exchange, and by doing so 
demonstrates that much of conversa- 
tional discourse can be usefully analy- 
sed in terms of, for example, svstera 
and structure, and sequential and 
hierarchical organization. It is clearly 
shown, however, that most discourse 
cannot be handled in linguistic terms, 
alone. Some can, perhaps (for exam* 

? le, our appreciation or the Joke: A. 

'es I can. B. Can -you sec into the 
future? is dependent on our under- 
standing of syntactic ellipsis atw 
structural position), but the coherence 
of most conversations depends on a 
combination of linguistic, social win 
pragmatic factors which must be in- 
cluded within a complete theoryoi 
discourse. One section of the boo* 
partially illustrates this, discussing me 
different layers of organization tnai 
are present in discourse, from surface 
linguistic markers of cohesion to i« 
abstract level of the speech aft In 
context. 

Marty of the central concepts J“- 
discourse analysis seem obvmus oiw 
they have been pointed out, inougu 
they prove to be difficult to *®?- 
precisely. Not all are so obvious, 
though, and the book contains mwn 

that wili interest the general t** 0 ®” 

Our conversations are structured, wc 
show our attitudes to our interior to 
by the unconscious patterning “ 
speech; indirectness has a somlBgJ 
tion without which communicant* 
would be impossible. r . u .^. v u>A 
Of necessity in a book of th« MJr 
much of the discussion is superRc • 
Several references are madeto. 
theoretical chasms over vvhicn 
course analysis is precariously 
pended”, yet. we are ^en only 
briefest of ulimoses into these abyss« 
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But this deficiency is compeosat eo i 
by the wealth of bibliographic 
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Alan Turing: the enigma 
by Andrew Hodges 
Burnett Books, £18.00 
ISBN 009 152 1 300 

Alan Turing did at least three remark- 
able things. As a young man he solved 
a famous and formidable problem in 
mathematical logic; during world War 
II be was a giant in the talented team 
that broke Germany's main cipher 
system; and after the war he was the 
designer of one of Britain's first gener- 
al purpose computers. 

Andrew Hodges has written a wide- 
ranging book about this unusual man, 
using not only available documents but 


also the recollections of Turing's many 
friends and colleagues. He has pro- 
duced a story of the man, of his work 
and of the interaction between him. his 
colleagues and his times. Since for 
Turing interaction with people, parti- 
cularly with people in authority, was 
difficult and sometimes bruising, read- 
en may remember more about his 
disappointments than his triumphs. 
The triumphs, however, are there to 
be admired. 

There is already one biography of 
Turing, written by his mother and 
unavoidably slighter than this. Hodges 
is far belter placed than Mrs Turing 
was: he is a research mathematician; 
he has had access to recent accounts of 
Turing's enormous achievements at 
Bletcfiley Park; and, as a member of 
the London Gay Liberation Front, he 
« wiling and able to trace something 
Qf Turing’s life, as a homosexual. He 
has treated his material more or less 
chronologically, and interleaved with 
Descriptions of his technical interests 
and research are accounts of his strug- 
&es with authority, of his friendships. 
Platonic and otherwise, and his holi- 
days, general interests nnd pastimes. 

nodges shows him growing From a 
sunny outgoing boy into a withdrawn 
and awkward adolescent. Determined 
as m was to reach his own conclusions 
and follow his own interests, he was 
pRen at odds with the world. He was 
sceMli ,VC ’i ori 8'n f i!. inquisitive, 


rro ‘ n boyhood he enjoyed 
mathematics, chemistry, theoretical 
a™ CS L. astronpmy; and he' 
approached things with a "desert is- 
.Preference for doing things for 
hikii ^ Jtn scratch: chemicals had to 
Sfr rlrfi out , of seaweed and plants;’ 
stellar globe that he started, he 
own observations; and 
ihp c B of ^ ls raathematical work had 
SiSE ru ?8 ec J features. He had a 
clung curiosity that ranged over 

as m?n. nces Philosophy as well 

whlch^^M and the work for 

unfalhi * 1.1 beraraembered hovered 
wK nt £ ly be tween theory and 
kmkL* could unquestionably 
maS? B d j stln 8uished pure mathe- 
n B w “ he . wrote, a, number of 
an^M e COn ^ r 9 1, hg this - but his tastes 
be “c r Suited to 

border ; couhtry . . 

cfectifti? 5 /' 1 ! 1 the year of his 
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shown that any useful finite 
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lliing^. UipfurtuM.ilL'Iy hr ilinl Itcforc 
he cmilij establish hi's moijL-l js more 
than a plausible matheinalii-il suguvs- 
tion. 

The lunik also dusculu-s ‘lining's 
wartime work ill cryplnlogv :it Htalcli- 
ley I'.irk and Hanslnpc. His first anil 
must dram. i tic work was mi the Cicr- 
limn Enigma cipher machine. Nothing 
significant would have been achieved 
□gainsi it without machines called 
Bombes. for the design of which lie 
and Gordon Welchman were mainly 
responsible. Hodges gives a Full 




account of the background, and of the 
many steps by which a Polish machine 
(of limited scope against Germany's 


Alan Turing in 1951. 

tion of a real number; and he showed 
that any such algorithm could be 
carried out hy n particular sort of 
machine. Such a machine, now called a 
Turing machine, can read and write 
symbols in comnnrtmcnts on a tnpc of 
unlimited length; and it has a finite 
number of possible configurations, 
like the upper and lower wise con- 
figurations of a typewriter. Its present 
configuration together with the symbol 
that it reads in the present compart- 
ment determine three actions: whether 
or not to change the symbol; what 
configuration to adopt next; nnd 
whether to move one compartment to 
the left or one to the right. The 
numbers that Turing machines can 
generate were called computable num- 
bers; and, perhaps surprisingly for 
machines with such modest reper- 
toires, all the numbers that arise 
naturally turn out to he computable. 

■ Now a Tjiring machine is entirely 
defined by the table of instructions that 
orders, for each configuration nnd 
each symbol read, the three actions to 
be taken; and each such table can be 
coded by an integer. There can there- 
fore he a Universal Turing machine 
that can compute any of the comput- 
able numbers; when the code-integer 
is fed in, it can decode it into a table of 
instructions, and enn theq carry them 
out. There is no difficulty about decid- 
ing whether a given integer is the code 
for some table of instructions; but not 
every table of instructions produces an 
endless sequence of symbols; it might 
define an “unsatisfactory” machine 
that just potters’ about. Turing was 
able to prove that rbere can be no 
mechanical process for deciding 
whether a'table of instructions is or is 
not “satisfactory” , and he thereby 
settled the problem. Quite as impor- 
tant as the result was the concept of a 
universal machine that can cany out 
any required automatic computation 


when given the appropriate Input. It is 
a concept that will be quickly recog- 
nized by anyone familiar with general 
purpose computers. 

Wartime experience of electronics, 
here and in the United States, showed 
in 1945 that something like a Universal 
Turing machine would be both practic- 
able and useful. A number of projects 
for building a general purpose compu- 
ter were started in the United States 
and three in Britain - at the National 
Physical Laboratory, at Manchester 
University and at Cambridge Universi- 
ty. The NPL, enlisted Turing to design 
its computer, known as the Automatic 
Computing Engine (ACE). He had 
then to translate his own purely 
theoretical ideas into an actual 


Maurice Wilkes at Cambridge), the 
functions to be carried out electroni- 
cally and the style of instructions. His 
design called for comparatively little 
specialized hardware and placed, a 
correspondingly greater burden op the 
vVriters of programs. During the war 


ence of designing machines and of- 


collaborating with engineers to get 
them built; at NPL, however, there 
was .little liaison between him and the 
engineers, and, after the initial design- ^ 
itig, his job was mainly confined to 
writing the programs that ACE would 


working, and Turing had not been 
involved in its design. His job was to 
organize the programs and the use of 
the machine. Fortunately that left him 
plenty of time for research, and he 
struck out on a quite new line. He had 
long been interested by the way in 
which Fibonacci numbers appear in 
the configuration of pine-cones and 
other natural objects. He had also 
wondered how an embryo, which in its 
early stages forms an almost spherical- 
ly symmetrical mass of cells can de- 
velop, for instance, an axis for gas- 
trulalion, or any other feature that 
breaks the spherical symmetry - how 
symmetry can give rise to asymmetry. 
Hodges describes Turing's model of an 
embryo in some soup of chemicals; 
initially there is chemical homogeneity 
in stable equilibrium, but some 
change, perhaps of temperature, 
causes the equilibrium to become 
unstable. At that stage any random 
event may trigger events that lead to a 
patterned concentration of the chemic- 
als round the embryo, just as a random 
event starts up an electrical oscillator. 
In each case the details of the event will 
have some effect (on the position of 
the pattern on the embryo or the phase 
of the oscillation) but the pattern itself 
and the frequency of the oscillation 
will be determinate. By making drastic 
simplifying assumptions Turing could 
construct a model and play it on the 


wartime version of the Enigma) was 
developed into a powerful engine. One 
of Turing's most important and fasci- 
nating com ribut inns flowed from the 
logician's theorem tliai any false prop- 
osition implies any other proposition. 
Hodges also gives some description of 
Turing's applications of Bayes' 
theorem and sequential analysis, 
which enabled the analysis to make 
economical use of the Bombes. War 
conditions made cooperation easier to 
achieve than he found later on, nnd 
Turing was able to build up and run a 
considerable organization, without 
falling foul of the administrators or the 
engineers. He wus eventually moved 
from this work when it no lunger called 
for his special talents, and was used ns 
a general consultant und for Unison 
with the Americans; nnd towards the 
end of the wnr he was designing a 
speech secrecy machine at Hanslnpc. 
For this he seems to have had no 
direction nnd little support; bul with 
help from one or .two colleagues lie 
built a reasonably compact pilot mod- 
el, which came too late to attract 
official inlre5t. His work, however, on 
Enigma was of crucial importance for 
the War; and perhaps no one else 
could have done it. At Blcichley Park, 
where he was the object of amused 
veneration, he probably enjoyed the 
most satisfying period of his fife. 

Hodges, throughout the book, tells 
us about Turing's private life. He 
describes a rather one-sided romantic 


friendship with a school-fellow who 
died at school, and the generous way in 
which the boy's family shared their 


computer. He managed to find para- 
meters that Indeed gave rise to pat- 
terns of concentration, and believed 
that he had the key to explaining 
gastrulation, polygonal symmetry (as 
m the starfish), leaf arrangements with 
the Fibonacci numbers, and other 


bereavement with him. We read of his 
development after school into an overt 
homosexual, and of his eventual arrest 
in 1952 on charges of indecency. He 
never regarded^ homosexuality as 
something to be nshamed of; and at his 
trial, although he admitted the 
chnrges, it was only with difficulty that 
he could be persuaded to plead guilty; 
Max Newman (professor of pure 
mathematics at Manchester) and Hugh 
Alexander (a wartime colleague) 
spoke of his value to the community 
and he was put on probation fora yienr. 


Newman vim, in it tlint lib reader ship at 
the university was auitiiiiieU. and the 
Newmans and many oilier friends 
supported him. Things seemed to have 
returned to uorniul when, ill I '#54. he 
poisoned himself: although Mr* Tur- 
ing regarded his dentil as accidental, it 
seems almost certain that it was 
suicide. 

'(lie Iasi clupter of the book covers 
the trial and his lust two years, and, nf 
course, examines the question why he 
killed himself. Hodges points out that 
at that time the security services were 
becoming particularly sensitive to the 
supposed danger of homosexuals hav- 
ing access to secret information. Tur- 
ing had a lot of information that was 
still secret and he was a homosexual. 
Although the evidence is entirely cir- 
cumstantial, the thought is implanted 
in the reader's mind that Turing may 
have been, as someone put it, "hound- 
ed to his death” by the security 
services. 

Hodges is concerned to find patterns 
in Turing's life and perhaps on occa- 
sions imposes a pattern that does not 
quite fit. He pursues themes from 
children's literature, including Alice 
Through the Looking Glass mid The 
Wizard uf Oz. Or represent*, the 
United States, the Wizard of Gz is 
John von Neumann and Dorothy is 
Turing - which suggests a greater 
involvement of Turing with von 
Ncmnuiin than there was. The Look- 
ing Glass World stands. ! think, both 
for the world as seen hy n homosexual 
nnd for the irrational world we all 
know; Alice, the pawn, i\ Turing, the 
Red Queen is Russia, and so on. For 
my taste, this modern mythology is 
overdone; a hint of it might have 
sounded stimulating overtones, bul 
there is loo much of it for me. 

There arc grntifyingiy many quota- 
tions from Turing. His published state- 
ments all make good reading, bul it is 
his private unprepared remarks that 

C articularly delight. He had a great 
nnck of elucidating things by analogy, 
and of bringing a conversation sudden- 
ly to life with his own brand of 
explosive humour. Those of us whn 
knew him will relish being reminded of 
him, and those who did not will enjoy 
this portrait or a complex and excep- 
tionally gifted man. The hook has a 
great deal to offer: clear technical 
descriptions set against their back- 
grounds; the story nf a man largely at 
odds with the sysferrt he lived in: und 
the puzzle of Alan Turing himself. 

Shaun Wylie 

Shaun Wylie is an - honorary fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He worked 
closely with Turing on the Naval 
Enifjma^rroject at Bletchley Park iti 
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The Ada Companion 
Series 

There Is currently no better candidate for a co- 
ordinated, low-risk and synergetic approach to 
software development than the Ada programming 
language. This definitive new series aims to be the 
guide to the emerging Industry for managers, 
implementors, software producers and users. 
Volumes on style and portability, language 
conversion, and Ada and multiprocessor syslemB are 
In preparation. The first volume to appear provides an 
appropriate life cycle model. . . 


Life Cycle support In the Ada 
Environment 

J. A. McDERMID and K. RIPKEN 

on behalf of the Commission of the European Communllfes 

This final report of the akidy of Integrated Ada Programm Ing 
Support Environments conducted by SDL apd TECSI 
Software In 1 982 forms an essential Introduction. Broad I n 
scope and convincing in its detail, the report presents a 
detailed life-cycle model, dlsdusseb a management 
. philosophy compatible With that model, and gives an 
■ experimental assessment of Individual methods (notably, . 
CORE and A-7), £12.60 net 

Publication 12 January 1984 
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; Portability and Style In Ada 

i. J, NjSSEN and P. WALLIS 

on behalf ofthe Comm/ss/on.of (he Europe$n.Comrri unities^ i 

■ O,. Utt^HAn Ctahrt lon/'t OOA -' !i -K V AbOUt £12.60n81v' 


Also from Cambridge: 

Pascal Programming 

A Beginner's Guide to Computers end Programming 
CHRIS HAWKSLEV 

Thla lively Introduction toprogrammlng using (he Pascal 
language Is equally suitable for eelf-lulilon or use as a 


coureelext. The emphasis throughout Is on the practical use 
of the most Important programming concepts. 

Hard covers £12.60 net 
Paperback £4.05 net 


An Introduction to APL 

S.POMMIER 

Translated by BRONWEN REES 

APL Is distinguished by Its concision and the power of ita 
funouona, Trus introduction represents the cumulative 

experience of a team of experts and la written for all who . 

Wien to familiarise themselves with this simple bul extremely . 

UAreflH a anniisno lj l ! nj m 


versatile language. 
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Hard covers £16.00 Hat 
Paperback £6, 50-net 
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Computing books from Pitman 

Pascal For Science and Engineering 
3 McGregor and A Watt 
Published September 1983 

This book teaches the reader how to write programs in Pascal, a 
language which scientists and engineers have found increasingly 
valuable since the advent of the microcomputer. The book is 
written in two parts. The first is a self-contained introduction to 
Pascal. The second part examines the computer applications that 
are of interest to the scientist and engineer. 

Paper/ISBN 0 273 01889 2/£4.50 

Structured Programming: a self-instruction course 
R Thurner 
Published July 1983 

This highly innovative book covers all the basic principles of 
structured programming and structured techniques generally. It. 
explains the tools of structured programming and their 
interrelations in a way which is independent of any particular 
proprietary met hodology. Each explanation is reinforced by 
examples and a .series of questions and problems. 

Cased/ ISBN 0 271 01945 7/£5. 95 

The Theory of Relational Database 
David Maier 
Published June I9S3 

This comprehensive book assembles in one convenient source, 
concepts and results in relational database theory previously 
scattered through journals, books, conference proceedings etc. 
Each chapter contains numerous examples and exercises, along 
with bibliographic remarks. The final chapter provides a brief 
survey of query languages in existing relational systems. 
Cased/ISBN 0 273 08622 7/£35.00 


For a copy of our Computing catalogue, contact The Promotion 
Department, Pitman Publishing Ltd., 128 Long Acre, London 
WC2E 9AN. Telephone 01 379 7383. 
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BASIC 80 FOR CP/M 

Jack ]ay Pttrdwn (Butler University) 

Written specifically for micromputers, this 
up-to-date text covers both programming 
concepts and the structure of the BASIC 
language, with an emphasis on language 
mechanics and techniques. 

Organised around Microsoft BASIC 80, the 
most popular mode for microcomputers, it 
includes substantial information on the use 
of the CP/M operating system. 

02 397020 2 . paperback £11.95 
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Fortran 

Structured Fortran 77 for 
Engineers and Scientists 
by D. M. Etter 

Be nj amin/Cummings: Addison- 
Wcsley, £9.95 
ISBN0 8053 2520 4 
A Structured Approach to 
Fortran 77 Programming 
by T. M. R. Ellis 
Addisnn-Wcslev. £8.95 
fSBNH 201 I37WD 9 

Although these two books, one Amer- 
ican (Etter) and one British (Ellis), are 
aimed at an undergraduate audience, 
they have some noticeable differences. 

un the plus side, both authors 
justify the word “structured" in the 
title - almost dc rigeur these davs - by 
giving reasonable attention, ’rather 
than just lip-service, to systematic 
program design. El Ms uses structure' 
plans, effectively a hierarchical system 
of numbered headings and subhead- 
ings. while Etter uses, in parallel, 
hierarchical systems of pseudocode 
and flowcharts. Ellis makes a point of 
decrying flowcharts, repeating (with- 
out proof) the fashionable view that 
“these, by their very nature, tend to 
encourage badly structured prog- 
rams". It could be argued thRt it is 
.easier to recognize good design struc- 
ture (or its absence) at a glance by 
looking at a hiernrchial set of flow- 
charts, rather than by reading struc- 
ture plans, pseudocode or program 
text. It could also be argued that 
structure plans tend to encourage 
badly structured programs by inviting 
cross-reference using the dreaded 
“goto" controlling statement (or set of 
instructions). In met the books show 
that each Can be made to work reasom- 
ably'well, and choice here is largely a 
matter of taste. Etter ’s pseudocode is 
in fact very much like Fortran but his 
flowcharts are very good - If you like • 
flowharts. 

Fortran is notorious for its limited 
facilities for repetition of sequences of 
operations, in particular its lacking 
specific constructs for repeating A cycle 
“while" a given condition holds, or 
‘ until" a given condition is satisfied; 
these have to be fabricated from more 
primitive branching constructs. Ellis 
implements. the. “while" loop by the 
conventional primitive conditional 
jump method, whereas Etter uses the 
preferable method of. a cbhdlrtnnnl 



Computer-generated composite of the features of the leaders of five of 
the countries possessing nuclear warheads - Reagan, Brezhnev, 
Mitterand, Thatcher and Xiaoping — the degree to which each face 
appears being proportional to the number of warheads in each 
country. Taken from Joseph Deken’s Computer Images: state of the art 
published by Thames and Hudson at £15.00 and £9.95. 


his material, his book leaves the im- 
pression that it is derived from a course 
long predating Fortran 77, with the 
block ‘‘if 1 the only major new feature. 
He does, however, offer sensible 
• advice about the use of explicit speci- 
fication statements in programs to 
delineate the kind of data to which 
eacli name refers. Ellis has come to 
terms with Fortran 77 more thorough- 
■ jy , although again there are deficiences 
in the way he has ordered his material. 
He is also less satisfactory than Etter 
on explicit declarations for all the 
names of the type of data associated 
with them. 

A cause for concern in both books is 
the too casual treatment of numerical 
error. Etter uses loops with control 
variables which can take real number 
rather than whole number values (one 
of the disasters of Fortran 77) without 
comment or warning that real number 
, arithmetic on Computers is approxi- 
mate' and that the control variable is 
. going to get progressively corrupted by 
rounding error. Ellis is at least aware 
of the danger but regards it as unim- 
portant unless the number of times the 
pop is executed is affected - although 
later he shows an example of the 


Both authors base their approach od 
case-studies and examples, although 
Etter provides many more. Both pro- 
vide useful summarized hints on style 
and technique at the end of chapters. 
Although in general the advice is' 
sound, though not comprehensive, I 1 
did not like Eftcr encouraging students 
to learn implementation-specific ex- 
tensions, or Ellis encouraging in- 
cremental bottom-up development be- 
cause at each step “we do not have fat 
to look if errors do occur" - an 
oversimplification to say the least. 

Ellis’s book is more utilitarian and 
includes Fortran 77 syntax in railroad 
diagram form. Because of this, and the 
grenter commitment to Fortran 77, it 
could be used for a course of directed 
self-study, with due warning about its 
limitations, and the correction that 
exponentiation associates from right to 
left. Although the main strength of 
Etter’s book is its plentiful supply of 
examples, it could be used fora doselY 
controlled instructional course with 
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rather than conditionals. Both authors , 
are reasQhab|y sound on control struc- . 
turps, and on coping with Fortran’s 
deficiencies. 

When It comes to data, both authors 
leave more to be desired. Because of 
problems in the way Etter has ordered 


variable-., itself,' 'but can be greatly 
’ magnified if.iis value is used in other 
calculations. The only worthwhile 
i advice is, never let error accumulate if 
you can avoid it. 
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separately from Addison-Wcsieyj. 

As this is a very competitive markei, 

however, both books have too many 
deficiencies and neither is distinctive 
enough for unreserved recommenda- 
tion. 

Brian Meek _ 

Brian Meek is Director of the 

ter Unit at Queen Eluabeth Collt&t> 

London. 

typeset, by computer) and theft arc 
. some errors in program firagmem.: 
Generally, however, the choice M 
treatment of the material ,1 s 
although I was disappointed that n« 
log is not discussed. I 
recommend this book as an up'“t“L,. 

text for undergraduate counes.txtT 

cises and a useful list of references^ 
an additional a ttraction. . ^ 

AVU McGettrick 

A. D. McGettrick is 

computer science at the Umverskf ^ 

Strathclyde, 
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Graded Problems in Computer Science 

by A. D. McGettrick and P. D. Smith 

Addison-Wesley,£7.95 

ISB N 0201 137879 

The software industry must be the only 
industry that delivers products that arc 
known lobe faulty. Any large software 
system is expected to have ,l bugs", and' 
projects include large budgets for 
software “maintenance" - a euphemis- 
tic term for the process of eventually 
getting the software more or less right. 

Now that microcomputers are used 
to control everything from Cruise 
missiles to microwave ovens, the possi- 
ble consequences of program errors 
range from the frightening to the 


homfic, and the main thrust of much 
current research is towards estab- 
lishing program design techniques that 
will yield provably correct programs. 
This research, however, has a long way 
to go, and in the meantime we must 
teach programming with an emphasis 
on reducing the possibilities of error to 
an acceptable level. 

But can wc teach programming? 
The more enlightened teachers (and 
texts) have recognized that learning a 
programming language is by no means 
the same as learning to program. The 
rules of the programming language can 
be taught, but at the present time the 
skill ofdesigning programs that do the 
desired Job efficiently and reliably is, 
m part at least, a craft that can be 
learned, but not taught. So how does' 
the educator go about the task of 
producing good programmers? There 
are three main components to my 
preferred approach. 

First, the student must be shown the 
way programs are developed, much as 
the master would demonstrate the art 
™ mystery qf his craft to his appren- 
tices. Lecturers should not present 
solutions in linear fashion 
bom the first “begin” to the last “end"; 
they should talk through the design 
process, demonstrating the iterative 
steps that are a feature of most design 
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Female robot from Fritz Lang’s 
film Metropolis (1926). Taken 
from Peter Laurie's The Joy of 
Computers, published by Hutch- 
inson at £9.95. 
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activities and always trying to convey 
why the program is constructed as it is. 
Second, students must reed programs . 
written by experienced practitioners. 
In this way they will not only acquire 
the rudiments of style, as a would-be 
author learns his style from reading the 
great masters, but they will also learn 
the idioms of the language. Finally, 
and most important, the student must 
team by doing; he must write programs 

skeleton, by reference to which all > 
program examples are developed, and 
there are systematic rules for convert- 
ing from the FDL to Cobol. The 
author is good at generalizing sound 
guidelines for dealing with potentially 
tricky situations. The approach results 
in Cobol code that is well structured 
and readable (and therefore more 
likely to be correct), although the 
author does admit that he trades 
correctness and maintainability for 
efficiency. 

Reactions to the PDL will determine 
reactions to the book. As I have said, it 
is sufficiently like Pascal to be im- 
mediately accessible to any student 
whose first language was Pascal (the 
majority of computer science stu- 
dents). In so far as Pascal is a good 
language in which to start, a Pascal- 
like PDL is an equally good strategy 
for students learning Cpbql as their 
firsr language. , _ r , 

However, any given piece of PDL is 
so similar to its Cobol equivalent as to 
make me concerned that students are. 
being required to write out everything 
effectively twice - an unnecessary 
discoutagement in a language as ver- 
bose as Cobol. There could be two 
escapes from this bind. The obvious 
one is to proride a software preproces- 
sor, so that the systematic conversion 
to Cobol - or inost of it - is done 
automatically. The other woud be to 
spread the transition from PDL to 
Cobol throughout the program de- 
velopment process, so that final refine- 
ments are always directly into Cobol: 
this, however, would involve a com- 
pletely different book. '• 

One way of another, the idea finely ■ 
sown in my min'd is of tfie desirability 
bf a.set of soffwate tqols forming a, 
Cobol programming support .envirqn- 
ment . for which-ihis book would bean 
1 excellent bask, arid Which would asSjst 
- the efficient derigrivMastroctfon, t«t-, 
j! inn ’ arid maintenance . of high-quality 
Cobol software. Whichever way the 
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l< is here tint fur must Ilk Mirers (he 
henrt sinks: faced with the prospect nt 
producing yet more practical exjin- 
ples, a certain mental iimulmess dimes 
upon them. Euler the murines, in the 
guise of McGettrick and Smith, who 
come to the rescue magnificently. 
Their book provides a collection uf 
problems suitable fur all levels, iis ten 
chapters taking the student from very 
simple “straight line" programs to 
challenging problems that can be used 
as a basis for project work. The 
presentation is independent of any 
particular programming language, 
although it assumes a modern "struc- 
tured" language with control and data- 
structuring facilities akin to those of 
Pascal. Successive chapters cover the 
control structures first, then data struc- 
tures; and modules, packages and 
abstract data types get a chanter to 
themselves, as do a collection of 
advanced topics like stepwise refine- 
ment and backtracking. Most of the 
exercises arc suited to both interactive 
and batch environments, but there is 
one chapter devoted to genuinely 
interactive programs. 

Within each chapter the exercises 
arc linked by sections of explanatory 
material and examples to bring out the 
salient points of the matter in hand. 
Interestingly, the authors suggest that 
only 5 or 10 per cent of the exercises 
should actually be run on the compu- 
ter, the remainder being used to 
provide practice in thinking. Following 
this line of thought, I can envisage a 
new style of programming course in 
which suitable exercises would be used 
as a basis for seminar-style classroom 
work, with the students being invited 
to propose methods for solution and 
the lecturer guiding the discussion - 
the master and apprentice analogy 
again. 

The book is far more than just a 
collection of exercises. The examples 
and explanatory material introduce 
the student to ideas and techniques 
that he might not encounter elsewhere 
- for example, the chapter on files 
could be used as a potted course on 
commercial data processing within a 
computer science degree course, based 
on Michael Jackson's programming 
methodology. The imaginative teacher 
will find much in the book to stimulate 
him in devising a programming course 
of a modern nature, and the authors 
are to be congratulated on a major 
contribution to the teaching (and 
learning)- of programming. 

David Barron 

Professor Barron Is head of the depart- 
ment of computer studies at t he Uni- 
versity of Southampton. 

i debate may go, however, the use of the 
PDL is bound to aid clarity of tiioiiglit, 
to separate consideration of algor- 
ithms and structures from those of 
mere syntax, and to lead to better and 
safer designs. 

The author's standards oh data- 
naming, though not made fully expli- 
cit , are good : he does not indulge in the 
passion for over-abbreviation that 
probably contributes more than any 
other single factor to program unihtel- 
ligibillty, and his narpe formation is 
consistent. He is specially good on the 
use of the “IP* statement (a notoriously 
difficult area), on program testing, and 
on file updating. 

I wonder about the value of using 
“transfer" and “calculate” in the PDL 
to represent “move” and “compute" in 
. Cobol - why not the same yerb in both 
cases? And one pr two.tenns ar£ used, 
without prior definition. 

My main criticism, however, Is that a 
Pascal-bred computer science student 
might read this book and fall to see the 
point of Cobol, .because so small a 
subset is presented and betxuse tjiere 
is little Or rid Indication of the lan- 
guage’s range, power And usefulness. 
The book eoiild have avoided this 
criticism, while still retaining the ex- 
■■ cellence and pniqueness of Its pedago- 
gical approach- .. ■' ' • • ' : 


Colin Tully 


. Colin Tully is lecturer in computer- 
. science at the University of York. 

A third edition, of Colin Tappers 
, Computer Law has been published, by 


the computer, usljig ^ctuql cases to 
examine from! a practical point of view 
the central doctrines of the common . 
K JkW in the fields of intellectual prqper* 
•,ty:. contract, fort, crime; privacy and 
evidence lb their application towrapii- 


Computing with Edward Arnold 

Data Analysis for Data Base Design 

A First Book 
D. R. Howe 

The subject of data ana lysis for data base design is now a tool of 
great practical value to the systems analyst and designer. This 
text examines the concepts in detail, taking a practical 
viewpoint and encouraging the reader to grasp the basic 
principles. 

£9. SO paper 320 pages 

Guide to ALGOL 68 

For Users of RS Systems 

P. M. Woodward and S. G. Bond 

The completeness of the language description and the 

convenience of the layout ofinformation makes this book an 

excellent reference for all ALGOL 68 programmers. 

£5.95 paper 144 pages 

Microprocessors and their 
Manufacturing Applications 

A.K.KochharandN. D, Burns 
A text dealing with theappiications of microcomputers in 
manufacturing, illustrating design and selection concepts and 
how projects involving microcomputers can be brought to a 
successful conclusion. 

£I3.S0paper 336 pages 

Minicomputer and Microprocessor 
Interfacing 

J. C. Cluley 

A text dealing with the design and operation of the interfaces 
between small on-line computcrsand microprocessors and the 
plant, processes, machines etc., which they control. 

£20 boards 276 pages 

FORTRAN 77 

Donald M. Monro 

‘Thoroughly scholarly work, the author has produced not a 
teaching aid but a learning aid: armed with this bookand a 
considerable number of not disagreeable hours, the student will 
become a very good Fortran programmer . . . lucid style . . . 
wealth of splendid material . . .thorough-going analysis of the 
language’. TUBS 
£9.50 paper 368 pages 

Basic Principles and Practice 
of Microprocessors 

D.E. Heifer, G.A. Ring and D,C- Keith’ } - 
As a source the book provides in a readily accessible form the 
type of material needed by a typical user - that is someone 
whose main work is else where but who has need of a micro in 
some application from time to time. The logical layout is 
impeccable. ’ Physics Bulletin 
£S.9Spaper 208 pages 

COBOL for Students 

SecondEdition 

Andrew Parkin 

A new edition of this popular text, based on ANS COBOL and 
now revised to include structured program design . It is suitable 
for newcomers to COBOL and also for students with some 
knowledge of programming who want to develop their 
proficiency in thelanguage. 

£5.95paper 224 pages 

Systems Analysis 

Andrew Parkin 

'Analysis and design is changing, and this cqmpack book 
contributes by stimulating a re-think of the role of this work. It 
is well worth reading'by^ students and all Involved in data 
processing. 1 Computer Weekly 
£6.95 paper 228 pages 

Sy stems Management .. 

Andrew JParkin- , l: 

‘A usefb( readable book which I would recommend senior 
systems analysts and programmers to read. Alongside the 
companion book System sArid lysis I have recommended tins 
book for purchase by students following advanced level systems 
analysis courses. . . a worthwhile purchase.’ The Computer 
Journal '■ . 

£7.95 paper 176 pages 

Software Engineering for Small 
Computers 

R.B, Coats . ! 

This book should please any budding programmer who has 
already acquired a basic understanding of computer fiardware 
and programming and who wishes to develop his skill . , , . good 
value for money. , : . 

Information Technology Training i 
£6.50 paper 2S6pages ' 
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Dala.Slriiclurcs and Algorithms 
by A. V. Aho, J. K. Hopcrofi 
and J. 1), Uliman 
Addistm-Wcslcy. £I3.V5 
ISON 02(11 CMHI23 7 

Algorithms 
by Roborl Sedgewlck 
Addiso n- Wesley , X 1 3 . 95 
JSnN020IOfi672(* 

Just us the study of ifironiosi ones und 
their constituents is the fotin datiun of 
the life sciences und (lint of atoms mid 
their infrastructure the basis of (lie 
physical sciences, so rhe study of 
algorithms and (heir representation 
lies at the hctirl ol computer science. 
We arc nil familiar with the striking 
double helical form of the DNA mole- 
cule and it is well known that sub- 
atomic particles can possess charm, so 
it should conic ns tin surprise that 
essential alguritliips often exhibit a 
deep logical nnd structural beauty. 

Like other fundamental entities 
algorithms arc not quite the si otic 
objects which they may. at first sight, 
appear to be. For, when used to solve it 

E articular problem, their symbiotic 
ehaviour may be subtly affected by 
the structure, volume and location of 
the data to which they arc applied and 
by Ihe idiosyncratic^ of the 
architectures of the devices on which 
they are executed. 

Despite their primary Importance, 
good books on algorithms have been - 
since KnutlTs monumental attempt to 
produce u definitive nnd encyclopaedic 
treatment of Ihe subject ns It stood at 
the beginning of (lie last decade, a 
project that regrettably seems to have 
. been, at least temporarily, abandoned 
-as difficult to find as black boles. It Is 
therefore cause for celebration that 
two such worthy additions lo the 
literature should appear almost simul- 
taneously. Even more gratifying is the 
realization that these books need not 
he regarded as rivals but as a well- 
matched pair each of which enhances 
their mutual strengths while unobtru- 
sively compensating for ils partner's 
deficiencies. 


The more .miIht of the two comes 
from the highly successful team of 
Aim. Ilopcmft anti Ullnmn - the 
source, in recent years und in various 
authorial combinations, of a steady 
stream of successful texts that liuye 
proved such a boon to those engaged in 
undergraduate teaching. The tradi- 
tional abstract data types, lists, 
queues, sets, trees and graphs are well 
described, a number of alternative 
representations and implementations 
uf each heing provided in terms of a 
slightly extended version of Pascal. 
Throughout, there is a commendable 
attempt to view data structures in 
isolation from the algorithms which 
process them, with considerations of 
storage economy and ease of mainte- 
nance and access influencing and guid- 
ing their implementations. 

The algorithms discussed arc chiefly 
concerned with sorting nnd searching 
techniques and with graph processing 
problems. The benefits of the use of 
abstract programming arc emphasized 
and amply jus lifted; t he re arc ex cdfcnr 
mul well' motivated introductions to 
complexity theory and algorithm de- 
sign .strategies, and the many exercises 
provide scope for further discussion 
and exploration. As witii oil mufti- 
aiiilior works, the joins tend to show a 
little from time to time but overall this 
is a solid und respectable, if slightly 
passtf . textbook which could profitably 
be used In support of a wide range of 
software courses. 

Of the two, Scdacwick’s book is tlict 
more readable and attrnciivc, prefer- 
ring as it docs to cast ils net wide at the 
expense of detailed discussions of data 
representation and complexity analy- 
sis. As a result, it is possible to give a 
more catholic view oF the subject than 
that provided by the other. For exam- 
ple, numerical algorithms arc happily 
restored to their rightful place in the 
canon; the strong relationships which 
exist between many graph and com- 
putational geometric algorithms are 
highlighted; some trenchant remarks 
are made about the current possibility 
of implementing algorithms as 
- machines; and there is an illuminating 
suction, on NP-completeness which 
points ihe way to difficult research 
problems. The material' is invitingly 
arranged in- 40 brief chapters under 


classic algorithms that the book makes 
ils major impact. It is a- glittering 
compendium of the many significant 
contributions made by some of the 
finest minds, anonymous, nncient and 
modern, to computer science in its 
widest interpretation. The hook is 
beautifully produced nnd is illustrated 
throughout with pictures generated by 
some of the algorithms discussed. As 
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Although designed foV btec students die txjok 
will be of use to all students beginning computer 
studies. The book deweiops the student's ability to 
understand, anq. write programs, and the - ; 

appendix is full of stimulating^^ 1. ; ; 

0540339241 January, lilus, Paperback £3.95 . 

Obtainable through all good bodkshpps/. ' / 
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resting points in the text these draw- 
ings arc at nnee intellectually bracing 
und visually soothing. 

It is nut difficult to foresee that this 
impressive honk will be read and 
treasured years after much of the 
ephemera and dross which so disfigure 
and expose lo ridicule contemporary 
computer science publishing, has been 
long and mercifully forgotten. 

Maurice Clint 

Maurice Clint is lecturer in computer 
science at the Queen's University of 
Belfast. 

Network 

design 

Introduction to Local Area 
Computer Networks 
by K.C. E. Gee 
Macmillan, £6.50 
ISBN 0333 346580 
Principles of Computer 
Communication Network Design 
byj. Seldler 
Ellis Horwood; Wiley, 

£37.50 and £12.95 

ISBN0853122415andl044 

With the. plethora of new books being 
published each month in subjects 
bordering on computer communica- 
tions, it is pleasant to report that both 
those books will merit a place on my 
bookshelf. The first is a very readable 
account of local area networks - with 
no mathematical analysis and little 
emphasis on performance or software. 
The second is very mathematically 
based (as ore most of the techniques 
required in computer communication 
design) - with no mention of any 
particular technologies. 

Gee's book is mainly descriptive and 
contains chapters on the following 
themes: characteristics of local compu- 
ter networks, data transmission tech- 
nologies, software and hardware re- 
quirements, examples of local area 
networks, performance characteris- 
tics, and applications for local area 
networks. This material could form the 
basis for part of n data communications 
course, and would represent what 1 
would teach to third-year undergradu- 
ates in six lectures. 

The book is particularly clear in its 
characterization of network technolo- 
gies: it has a very useful discussion of 
data transmission technologies and of 
methods of network access, and a good 
account of the 1982 local network 
offerings by different manufacturers. 
It Is very limited,, however, in Its 
coverage of software requirements or 
availability. Also, there is no real 
consideration of gateways between 
local area and wide area networks, and 
- the treatme'nt of performance Issues is 
inadequate eVen for a ten-lecture com- 
ponent on local area networks. 

Although Gee’s review of current 
i systems is helpful, he provides much 
tod little technical detail on the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the network he 
mentions. His discussion of applica- 
tions is- particularly poor: although he 
i highlights *the electronic office" as an 

Avon _ #. 




mail and data bases, he dismisses each 
in two to three lines. "Flow control", 
“congestion- control",, “routing", 
"addressing", arid “name servers" do 
not appear jn the index. 

The method of presentation used in 
the enriier chapters tq explain simply 



Charles Babbage’s difference engine, an early calculating machine 
abandoned In 1833 through withdrawal of government binding, 
Taken from Christopher Evans ’s The Making of the Micro : a history of 
the computer , issued in paperback by Oxford University Press al 
£1.95. 


“addressed to specialists in computer 
network design and to graduates and 
postgraduate students specializing in 


computer science", but my students 
would find Its mathematical treatment 
demanding and difficult. Indeed, the 
mathematical treatment is so all- 
pervasive, that only those specializing 
in theoretical aspects would get much 
out of it, They would, however, get a 
great deal: Seidler's book would re- ' 
quire forty lectures in areas like per- 
formance considerations, whereas 
Gee would require 30 minutes. 

Most computer science undergradu- 
ates in Britain are so inadequately pre- 
pared in mathematical and statistical 
techniques that they would very quick- 
ly become last in the book, ff il can be 
used in an undergraduate course in 
Poland, ! presume students there 
spend very much less of their time in 
practical Work and very much more in 
theoretical nnalysis. (This is not to be 
taken as a criticism.) Courses here, 
however, last only three years and 
undergraduates must expect to spend a 
larger proportion of their time on 
computer software than on mathema- 
tical theory. Although we do have 
some advanced teaching on some MSc 
courses, none of these specialize in 
computer communications.' We could 
really benefit, therefore, from the sort 
of ifi-depth treatment this book has to 
offer: the system in the United States, 


postgraduate lectures, is a useful 
model. 

As a teaching text in Britain, then, 
the book is limited. It does, however, 
have two main uses as an advanced 
text. First, those undergraduates who 
are given more than 50 hours of 
lectures on computer communica- 
tioijs, would benefit greatly from ils 
rigorous analysis of many topics. And, 
second, graduates from other subjects 
who wish to do research in computer 
communications would find this hook 
a very useful guide on how to apply 
their talents. The book deals with all 
the important subject areas in network 
design, although its author seems to 
have considered only those techniques 
which do not make heavy computing 
demands. Also, there is no considera- 
tion given to simulation techniques, 
despite the obvious scope for applica- 
tion. , 

P. T. Kirstein 

Professor Kirstein is head of ihe 
men t of computer science at University 
College London. 

A second edition of R. F- W- Owl*** 
Modern Communication Systems 
been published by Macmillan at £I6 «J 
and £7.95. A new chapter on me 
integrated services digital network m 
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Pucal Programming: a beginner's 
pdde to computers and programming 
by Chris HHwksley 
Cambridge University Press. 

£12.50 and £4.95 

1SBN0 521 25302 0 and 27292 0 

Pascal for Science and Engineering 

byJ.J. McGregor and A. H. Watt 

Pitman, £5.95 

ISBN 0273 01889 2 

Standard Pascal User 

Reference Manual 

by Doug Cooper 

Norton, £9.50 

ISBN 0393 3012 1 4 

now widely available on^computere 
(ihe BBC Micro for example is soon to 
hare a Pascal chip). Designed original- 
ly, by Nlcklaus wirth, as a teaching 

S uagc, It is relatively simple to learn 
contains good control constructs 
and useful data structures. It lends 
Itself to good program design: good 
Pascal programs are easy to modify 
and maintain - the commercial mana- 
ger's dream. It is also relatively port- 
able (compared with Fortran or Basic) 
and compiles into fast executable 
code. 

Each of these three books has 
something new to offer. Hawksley's 
book would be especially useful for 
beginners who are not scientific and 

Becoming 
expert 
in Ada 

Ada for Experienced Programmers 
•M.NIco Habermann and 
Dwayne E. Perry 
Addison-Wesley, £ 16.10 
ISBN0201 114 81 X 

One characteristic of the computing 
iicldat present is the wide variety or 
wpenence among its practitioners. 

im t ro man y newcomers, who 
rapidly become experts in particular 
weas, and people who have a range of 
wpertise acquired over many years, 
JM all shades of knowledge between 
•rase, extremes. 

As a consequence, authors of books 
on computing have considerable diffl- 
«aty in making reasonable assump- 
iw a ^ ut prior knowledge of 
. Madera, ana (properly) tend to 
MrJ?" cautious side. Reasonably 
j^penenced people consequently have 
“P^Shriirough a lot of introductory 
raatcrial before they reach theinterest- 
ng substance; It was therefore a 
measure to read Ada for Experienced 
* book about software 
ifo? a C ,* 8 ^ at ex piains clearly how 
.j. profcrammina lanauene nro- 


Pfog mnuhiriBl 


a to the ubiquitous 
age Pascal, Haber- 
dicate the level of 
pect. They do not 
to be familiar in 
page. 1 they assume 
stand the concepts 
but introduce 1 the 
for the benefit of 
already . .know the 


for programmers iii other 

.of the; book is 'to take 
p^oblems-thaf pccur in 
titoQd discuss, how .they, 
-•w hshigjhe: Concepts 
^hAda.Trbi^/ contrasts 
™e'us^aJ;wriy.Qf teaching 
qkwnguMes.in.wmchthe : 
ope Mt# , the 
$ &°weVe'r ;"a : dang# in : 
j£aprir6icfi;/& tfirtafn fea- 


havc no prior knowledge of compu- 
ters. Its first chapters provide a gentle 
and very interesting introduction, in 
which Inc author is not afraid of 
introducing syntax diugrums. Worked 
examples and exercises arc also pro- 
vided. 

The chapters on the teaching of the 
language itself, however, are not quite 
so 'thrilling. Some features are also 
irritating; the abundant use of single 
quotes might confuse the Pascal begin- 
ner; the "goto" statement appears 
even before comments; pointers are 
totally left out; and the function exam- 
ples are rather too strongly mathema- 
tical. Nevertheless, the book should 
provide an excellent introduction for 
any computer novice. 

McGregor and Watt's excellent 
book is again for total beginners in 
Pascal but is especially geared to 
science and engineering undergradu- 
ates. The first pan provides a very 
thorough introduction to the language 
itself, with frequent and varied exam- 
ples and exercises. An appealing fea- 
ture is the abundance of practicalhints 
dotted throughout the text - for exam- 
ple, how to arrange a “for" loop when 
effectively a “real” step value is re- 
quired. 

In the second part, Pascal is used to 
illustrate fundamental numerical 
analysis techniques for functions, dif- 
ferentiation, integration, ordinary dif- 
ferential equations and sets of linear 
equations. An informative chapter on 
character graphics and line graphics 
should appeal not only to users of 
computers with good graphics facilities 
but alsp to those with less specialized 
equipment. Finally, there is a chapter 
on data analysis, which includes an 
excellent description of Fourier trans- 
forms and other time series examples. 
The whole text is easy to read and to 
understand. 

Although there are thousands of 
Pascal programmers, only a few are 
thoroughly knowledgeable about the 
recent ISO standard for Pascal 
(ISOdp7l85). Of necessity the actual 
ISO standard is formal and stria: it is 


tures are likely to be omitted and the 
balance consequently affected. Haber- 
man and Perry have substantially 
avoided this by I heir choice of prob- 
lems. (The only deficiency I noticed 
was the absence of any discussion of 
Ada's "model numbers".) This leads 
to an excellent presentation of the 
language, with good guidance on ling- 
uistic style, ana dear explanations on 
the many design choices that have 
been made. 

After an introductory chapter deal- 
ing with the "conventional" features of 
.Ada, there are nine chapters on the 
concepts of data abstraction and in- 
formation hiding, followed by six 
chapters and an appendix about con- 
current processing and low-level prog- 
ramming. Each chapter discusses 
issues raised by one problem, usually* 
introducing one major topic directly 
and a number of others incidentally. 
TTiis makes the book easy to read, but 
results Id some rather surprising con- 
tiguities - for exampje, the discussion 
of separate compilation comes in the 
chapter on variant records, and excep- 
tions are introduced in the chapter on 
array types. This rather random order- 
ing in tne presentation of topics makes 
the index an essential part of the book. 

After presenting the problem to be 
considered in each chapter, the au- 
thors discuss the issues it raises and 
then develop a solution in Pascal 
(where possible) and solutions in Ada. 
Initially, these are similar to the Pascal 
solutions, but later chapters also show 
alternative designs, where Ada offers 
important Improvements. The various 
design decisions are explained clearly 
in the text, and the complete programs 
are given at the end of the chapter, 
followed by a list of reminders about 
points covered and a set of exercises. 
Within this framework, linguistic fea- 
tures are explained Whenever they, 
happen to arise in' the solutions; 


Problems have been well chosen to 
illustrate software design issues. Most 
are fairly traditional, but it Is pteasmg 


strings, complex .and rational num- 
bers, finding a zero of a smooth 
monotonic function, handling queues, 
tree-structures and sets. Classical 
'problems kre also used to illustrate the 
parallel programming 
solutions are presented for the produc- 
er-consumer problem, readers- and 


no trivial tusk to find a particular piece 
of information nnd comprehend it. 
Cooper’s reference manual should 
■help, the rather formal title Murine 
the informal yet informative 1 exposi- 
tion. This really is a treusurc trove for 
anyone who wants to gel to know 
standard Pascal. 

The author first defines the notation 
and terms used in the standard - like 
"error" and "violation”. After describ- 
ing the ideas behind a particular con- 
struct . Cooper gives the Backus nor- 
mal form (DNF) syntax, the syntax 
diagram, and clear examples, some 
legal and same illegal (clearly labelled 
os such). He is not afraid of exploring 
the "grey" areas - in fact he delights in ; 


it. In addition, he frequently relates | 
the history behind the chosen ISO 
standard, explaining different points 
of view, advantages and disadvantages 
- all of which should provide readers 
with a better understanding of the 
difficulties of deciding upon a standard 
in the first place. 

The general construction of the 
book is excellent - for example, there 
are frequent references to other parts 
of the text. However, 1 would nave 
liked to have seen the “dangling else" 
problem better illustrated. Also, as 
conformant arrays are relatively un- 
familiar to many renders, it woula have 
been of vnluc to have seen this and the 
remaining limitations on array man- 
ipulation thoroughly explored. The 
appendices on collected errors, BNF 


and syntax diagrams are most useful, 
but what is the point of having a 
six-page appendix a A Quick Introduc- 
tion to rascal" in a book mainly 
intended for existing Pascal program- 
mers? 

Despite these minor criticisms, I can 
recommend the book for its excellent 
contents and readability. 

Gillian Lovegrove 

Gillian Lovegrove is lecturer in compu- 
ter studies at Ihe University of South- 
ampton. 


chapter on sets) and low level input 
ana output. 

Some issues raised by the problems 
are not covered, presumably because 
they would not add further to the 
understanding of the language. 
However, I find it disconcerting that 
string handling and tree handling were 
presented with no mention of garbage 
collection; also that inner products 
of vectors and zero-finding Tor con- 
tinuous functions were discussed with 
only cursory mention of precision. 
Experienced programmers are certain- 
ly not assumea to be experienced 
numerical analysts. 

Despite my criticisms, I can strongly 
recommend this book to serious prog- 
rammers. Together with the practical 
use of an Ada system, It provides the 
Ideal way of learning the language. 

I. C. Pyle 

/. C. Pyle is professor of computer 
science at the University of York. 


Macmillan reference paperbacks have 
published the 1984.'eaition of The 
Microcomputer Users , Handbook , a 
comprehensive guide to buying A busi- 
ness computer, by Denis Longlcy and 
Michael Sliaiji - available at £16.95, 


ADVANCED PftOQRAMMlNQ; A Praqllo«ICour*« 

by D.W. Barron, Computer Studies Group. University of Southampton. 

and J.M. Bichop. Computer Science Department, University of Wit wafer stand. 

South Alrica 

A practical tan which takes over where iho elementary courses loave oft, designed to 
give a solid grounding In programming with emphasis on systematic design, 
construction and the verification ol programs.lt describes tw 0 fna]ar assignments each 
of which is dsaigned to occupy the student for a whole semester. 

The book will serve as an excellent foundation tor software engine or mg courses. 
Wifsy Senes in Computing 

0471 0031 B1 approx ZBOpp Aptil’84 appro*, f 10 76 

PROPER BASIC 

by B.C. Walsh, Computer Laboratory. University ol Liverpool 

Designed to Improve tha reader's knowledge of BASIC while developing a deeper 
insight into computers and piogrammlng techniques, this book la an Invaluable self- 
teaching guide (or both beginners and practising programmers. A cammanb road BASIC 
dialect la used and lea lures available on a wide rangeof microcomputer! era illustrated 
0471000818 4l2pp November '03 Cl 2. BO 

PROGRAMMING) IN BASIC (Videotape Course plus Book) 

by lain Richmond, Edinburgh University and John Cookion. London Hospital 
Medical College 

This course alma to leach poop In howio use BASIC safely and so ns Ibly. The amphaa Is is 
on ihe construction of programs, with BASIC Ihe language chosen to show how this 
should be dona. The course consists of notes, the videotape series, and s book. 

PART I: The Syntax ol BASIC. Program Design, and Program Construction; PATTY 2: 
Introduce b Stalemenia in the BASIC Language; PART 3; Arithmetical Expressions; 
PART 4: Handling Character Data. Tho Siring Variable; PART B: Ways of Using 
Repetition In Designing Programs; PART 8: Subroutines: PART 7: Storing Data. 
Dacembar'83 Video £29.95 Book £4.05 

A MAILABLE IN VHS. BE JAM AX A UMA TtC - running time ono A hell hours 

USING BBC BASIC 

by P.J. Cookers II, University ol Kent at Canterbury 

This book alms to develop both skills In BBC BASIC and a more Intimate knowladgge ol 
some of the special features on the BBC Microcomputer. Programs as well as tom n re 
presented in an easy and accessible style end the emphasis Is very much on developing 
various techniques and skills by actually using the programs provided. 

0471 00242 X 392pp Novembcr M £8.96 

For further ini or mat ion pleats write to the Ten tbook Manager - inspection copies of 
certain books eveilebla. 


In-Depth Understanding 

A Computer Model of Integrated 
Processing for Narrative Comprehension 
MICHAEL G. DYER . 

For computer scientists Interested In Ihe theory of memory 
representation, organisation and . processing In 
computational models of language comprehension. The 
book describes the theory and Its Implementation tn a 
computer programme called BORIS, which reads and 
answers questions about complex narrative texts. The 
system is unique In attempting to understand narratives 
Involving emotions, using memory constructs oalled 
Thematic Abstraction Units to handle abstract themes. A 
micro-programme model and exercises are Included as an 
appendix. 

0-262-04073-5 4B0 480 pp. Harback £31 .60 


The MIT Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SW1 W 9SD 


GEORGE’S 

COMPUTER BOOKSHOP 

A bookshop dedicated to computer books and home computer 
. software, One of the best selections of computer books (over 1,600 
titles in stock) in the U,K. We aim to give an interested service to 
our customers in their quest for information on this rapidly 
expanding new technology , 

We have many ■satisfied customers from all over the U.K. and 
overseas. Why not telephone or write to uis. Contact Jean Young 
the manager of this specialised bookshop. Barclaycard and Access 

. welcome.. .... • 

. S \ . 1 _ ' , e . • 

• 87 Park Street j Bristol BS1 5PJ 

ij602askforComputeriBooks 
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Events 


The Sodal Elblory Socfelv will be 
boldine Ils ninth annual conference on 
January 4 to 6, 1 984, at Tapton (Call, 
Untie ratty of Sheffield. The year's topic 
b "War and Sodely" and the confer- 
cm will Include paper* by Arthur 
Marwick, Anlhnay Tuck and Clive 
Emslcy. There will also he sessions on 
war propn gauds amateur 101111017 
tradition, women, war and sodal 
change, thccosiiof war, cotuerlptlon. 
and many others. Booking forms and 
further Information from Mrs Wendy 
Constantine, Centre for Social Hlitwy, 

- The Unlveraity, Lancaster LAI 4YG. 

The eighth Royal JPailval Coaferenm 
WlU be held an Friday December 9. The 
conference will be addressed by Peter 
Brooke, Par Haro eatery under -SMrrl- 
vy of state. Other speakers will Include 
Sfr Toby Wearer, former depot} 
secretary, DESj Sir Peter Swlimerton- 
Djtf, chairman, University Grants 
CcmmJlteei Mr J. Be van, secretary, 
National Advisory Body. For further 
Informal Ion, please contact EUta Hill- 1 
man, North East London Polylechnlc, 
Loaghrldge Road, Dagenham, Esiex, I 
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Chairs 

Professor Alan B. Rickinson is the new 
professor and head of the department 
of cancer studies and the University of 
Birmingham. He was formerly reader 
in celliuar pathology at the University 
1 of Bristol and a close collaborator of 
I Professor Tony Epstein in work on the 
Epifein-Darr virus. 

The University of Bristol has 
announced appointments lo two 
chain. Mr D. T. Ulph, reader in 
department of political economy at 
University Coileae London, to (he 
chair of economics In succession to 
Professor W. H. Buiter. Mr A. D. 
Chester, lecturer in econometrics at 
rite Univrnii)' nf Birmingham, to a 

Appointments 

UMICT: Lectureships: DrT. A. Brown 
(biochemistry and applied molecular 
biology}; Dr C. W. L. Hill (manage- 
ment sciences); Dr J. P. Packer 
(mechanical engineering); Dr T. J. 
Miller and Dr R. M. Thomas 
(mathematics); Dr J. M. Edmunds 


chair in econometrics in succession to 
Professor A. 5. Deaton. 

The University of Leicester has 
announced (he appointment of Dr 
David Barnett to the chair of clinical 
pharmacology and therapeutics. Dr 
Biinieu isprescntly senior feiurcr and a 
consultant physician a 1 Leicester Royal 
Infirmary. 

The first appointment to the Plesrey, 
Chair in industrial marketing si 
UMIST Is to be Mr Malcolm Cunning- 
ham, presently senior lecturer In the 
department of management studies. 
Professor Charles H. W. Home, pro- 
fessor of bnmuaopathology at the 


University of Aberdeen, has been 
appointed to the chair of pathology and 
headship of the department at the 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 


(control systems centre); Mr P. L. Park 
(textiles ); Dr P. J. Layzcll, Dr A. G. 
Sutcliffe and Mr P Loueopoulos (com- 
putation); Dr D. V. Maddoclu (civil 
end structural engineering); Mr J. 
Dewsbury (building). 

Professor Clniro Policy has been for- 
mally elected as principol of Si Anne's 
College, Oxford. 
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Sjpacelab ) was launched on November 28 on board the space shuttle, Columbia. As part of u 
\-rny telescope, built by a European consortium, the Milliard Space Science Laboratory of (he 
department of physics and astronomy, University College, London, have contributed a gu 


IT-”- ' — ■ if — " * *7 Z m * UHTti 1UIIICU | US 

sdntlUatlon proportional counter for studying violent processes In the galaxy and 
beyond. The MSSL equipment, the only British contribution to the mission, win be examining! 
range of phenomena from galaxy clusters to possible black holes. Throughout (he flight. It wlllbe 
controlled from Payload Operations Control at the Johnson Space Flight Center in Houston 


Grants 

ABERYSTWYTH. UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF WALES: Dr C. R. 
Emmanuel and Dr N. W. Oar rod, 
<*£2,500 from SSRC (predictive ability of 
segment reporb in financial annual 
staJcmenls); Dr C. R. Emmanuel and 
Dr N. W. Otmotl. £2,500 horn Nuf- 
field Foundation (ditto); Professor M. 
A. Hall, Professor J. D. Hayes and Dr 
R. Morgan, £46,016 from ARC (plant 
growth substances in potatoes In rela- 
tion to physiological aging and Geld 
performance); Di. R. Horgan, £34,020 
tram SERC (btonnihests of abirislc 
add); Dr M. Young, £300 from Well- 
come Research Laboratories Ltd (pro- 
toplast regeneration); Dr 5. Evans, 
£21 from SERC (x-ray photo elec- 
tron diffraction lo structural Inorganic 
diemistry); Dr R. J. Slmmojtds, £5,413 
from Cancer .Research Campaign 
(synthesis of hcxamelhylamine deriva- 
tives); Professor. C. J. Dodson, 
£216,640 from Welsh Office (Welsh 
materials (or use In secondary schools)-, 
Professor D. O; Bowen, £67,939 from 


from Leverbulmc Trust (changing na- 
ture ol personnel management); Pro- 
fessor R. H. Hollicr and Dr B. O. 
Dale, 07,890 from SERC/IMI Bniley 
Birkctt (teaching company pro- 
gramme); Professor R. K. Bullough 
and Dr R. F. Dishop, £19,420 from 1 
SERC (statistical mechanics and in- 
tegrablc classical and quantum field 
theories and applications); Dr D. Seg- 
al, £17,930 from SERC (classification/ 
arithmetical structure of finitely fiener- 


arithmellcnl structure of finitely gener- 
ated nil potent groups); Dr R. F. 
Bishop, U1.200 from SERC (nuclear 
clusters and correlations); Dr R. F. 
Bishop, iUfi2S from SERC (coupled 
cluster theory of quanta] many-body 
systems); Dr D. A. wiltismsand DrT. 
i. Millar, £38,912 from SERC (time- 
dependent Interstellar chemistry); Pro- 
fessor B. J. Davies, £19.120 from 


(changing na- use with district gas pressure gov- 

jemeni); Pro- emor); Professor M. S. Beck and 

ud Dr B. O. Professor O. F. Kirk bright, £1 16,025 

C/IMI Bniley from SERC (centre for instruments- 

moony pro- (ion and analytical science); Professor 

K. Bullough G. F. Kirkbright, f 37 .000 from British 

£19,420 from' Technology Group (thermal wave bn- 

aides and In- aging): Dr J. S. Alder, £49,494 from 

lunntum field MoD (oxidation of red phosphorous): 

1); Dr D. Seg- Professor G. F. Kirkbright, 137, OTO 

classification/ from SERC (excess pore pressures in 

finitely gener- seabed); Dr R. M. Miller, £31,144 

; Dr R. F. from SfcRC (correlation photoacoustic 

IRC (nuclear spectroscopy); Profeasor M. S. Beck 

s); Dr R. F. and Dr R. G, Green, £31,800 from 


NERC (am hro arid geochronology oT 
British marine and non-marine mr/lus- 
can stratigraphic units I; Dr B. E. 
Davies, £27,983 from environmental 
Protertian Unit (background metal 
levels); Dr E. R. Williams, £4,370 from 
SERC (mejopheric constitution dur- 
Ing/aRer ilralrsphfcrfc warming soap 2 
in Mop/WIne); Dr D. H. Edwards, 
£1,012 (ram BP International Ltd (pla- 
nar detonation nnd deflagration waves 
with water sprays a| It m); Dr I. R. 
Hirichcfiffe, 075 from Nuffield Found- 
ation (polarizing activity In chick log 
' hud). • 

KENT) Dr N. Jenkins', £43,824 from - 
, .ARC (bovine testicular differentia- 
itipnll ur J; R. Butler, (126,945 IMm 
. T3 HSS (Hat sizes and standard of care In ' 
- general practices); Professor D. If. 1 
-.Metcrif add Mlta fei Szysczat, £59 ,320 
(tpra SSRC . (short-time world tlg ’leg- 
. •: Ulatte intervention); Dr R. B. Freed- , 

. wart, mm from WeQcome Trust 
• {^mbrtw^tojcmiient ofmlcrqsom- 

ol ntYlH' n rtintliVflflAllanMnka'kbN 1 . 


SERC (interactive) scheduling arid on- 
line control of small batch production); 
Dr S. T. S. Al-Hasaanl, £40,000 from 
SERC (high energy explosive and 
exothermic cutting techniques In’ well- 
head severance); Professor B. J. 
Davies, £75,429 from Lcyland VeWctos 
(teaching company scheme - equip- 
ment enhancement); Professor B. J. 
Davies and Dr A. Cowley. £84,400 
from SERC (stationary arbor roll and 
TCFh ydrosialically con trolled sleeve); 
Professor S. F. Bush and Mr N. D. 
Whitchausc. 136,885 from SERC (soot 
formation tn quiescent elmbustlon 
chamber diesoL engine); Dr R. Itzhak], 
£59,652 from Mental Health Founda- 
tion (molecular aspects of brain aging 
insenile dementia) ; Professor J. Lath a, 
£30,721 from Ministry or Defence 
(maritime Mrosat-dala coUcctloa and 
modelling); Professor J. W. S. Hparlc, 

: £234375 from Du Pont do Nemours 
fold Company (melt-spun fibre manu- 
facturing; Profonor J. W. S. Hcarie, 
’ ,E ?£' ( K} 0 ' rom Drapers’ Co (grant’ hi 
aid); Professor J: w. S. Heaclenud Dr 
C. M. Leech, £30,100 from SERC 

S oinpl?x deformation ot fabrics): Dr 
. E. Jones. £14,650 from SERC 
.. (optical mi) sing and control system for 


SERC (wet Impact finishing processes, 
Instrumentation). 

WELSH NATIONAL SCHOOL OP 
MEDICINE! 

Professor Harper, $25,000 from 
Muscular Dystrophy Association USA 

S )NA polymorph Isms in Becker MS); 

rM. Addy, Dr J. R. Morgan, £35,013 
Cram MRC (anti-microbial containing 
acrylic delivery system far use in 
chronic peridontitls); Dr I. P. Matth- 
ews, Dj I. Lam. Mr A. Yule, Profes- 
sor Roberta, ‘ £49,848 from MRC 
(changes in' radiographic practice lo 
reduce patients’ exposure and carci- 
nogenic risk); Professor Williams, 
£52,088 from MRC (growth limiting 
mechanisms in rodent breast epithe- 
lium); Professor Bloom, Dr I. R. Peak 
and Dr J. C. Giddings, £75,751 from 
MRC (monoclonal antibodies in Fac- 
tor VIII); Dr P. A. Bell, £10,680 from 
Wellcome Tiusl (purification ofriuco- 
cortlcoid receptor proteins): Dr M. 
Worwood, £16 J05 from ’ Wellcome 
Trust (biochemical genetics of human 
ferritin): Dr A. C. Nowby. £45,279 
, from MRC (adenoslng formation): Dr 
B. Rees Smith, £48,149 from MRC 
(photoaffinUy labelling of thyrotropin 
receptor); DrM. A. Mir, £27,618 from 
Wellcome Trust (chronic hypo reap no- 
cio’ respiratory failure): Dr B. Rees 
Smith , II 1 ,511 from WSDHSR (recep- 
tor binding .and thyroid stimulating 
properties of Oarves’’ IgO): Dr B. 
Jasanl, £21,342 front WSDHHSR (ho-, 
munohlatochemlcal study of signifi- 
cance of lymphoid coll infiltrate In 
auto-immune thyroiditis; Dr C. A. J. 


Wardrop, Dr J. G. Jones, '£20,337 from 
WSDHSR erythropoelic switchover in 
infants bom pre-term); DrN. Kalshck- 
cr, £23.832 from WSDHSR (cDNA 


manage re); Mr M. Slado, £4,979 from 


clones coding for alpha- l-anturypsin 
for investigation of molecular palnolo- 
gy of emphysema); Dr I. R. Peake, 
£87,637 front ARC (diagnosis of 


lands Development Corporation with 
£500 from OLC. £200 from Museum of 
London and £100 from National Marl- 


haemophilia B by gene analysis); Dr A. 
K Campbell. D27515 front ARC (in- 
tracellular Ca2+ and production of 
oxygen radicals in rheumatoid arthri- 
tis); Professor Marks, Dr G. P. 
Roberts, £85.6Z5 from MRC 
(epidermal glycoconjugate synthesis 
during keiatinlntion)-, Dr A. M. 
McGregor, £43,051 from MRC (mac- 
rophage in autoimmune thyroid dis- 
ease); Professor J. P. Woodcock, 
£21,800 from SERC (tissue seismolo- 
gy); Professor Griffiths, Dr Gaskcll, 
£42,000 from SERC (oestrogen! in 
breast tumour tissue, examination via 
Novel Maso Spectrometric technique); 
Profesror Gray and Professor Grif- 
fiths, £10,913 from Wellcome Trust 
(adrenal statin in the newborn by 
measurement of salivary cordial con- 
centration); Professor C. J. Roberts. 
£ 12,500 from South Glamorgan Health 
Authority (South Wales Neural Tube 
Defect screening programme); Dr F. 
O. R. Fowkes, £31,984 from Welsh 
Office (cost effectiveness studies In 
clinical resources); Professor Griffiths, 
£12.417 from ICI (clinical trials): Pro- 
fessor R. Marks, £24,277 from Scholl 


(diagnosis of lime Museum (docklands history sur- 
nalysls);Dr A. vey); Dr P. Cross, £3,000 from Ordn- 


, DHSS (carers o( elderly in general 
practices). 

NORTH EAST LONDON 

S LYTECHNICt Mr D. Vincent, 
,189 from Macmillan Education 


Ltd (diagnostic reading tests for junior 
schools): Mr O. Chadwick, 123,446 
from EEC (provision for ’those wishing 
to follow career in environmental ana 
countryside management); Mrs C. Ed- 
wards, £2,500 from British Railways 
Board (role and motivation of area 


ance’Survey (inertial surveying); Dr P. 
Cross, £3,0OO from Shell UK Explora- 
tion and Production (optimal smoo- 
thing, filtering and prediction techni- 
ques to dynamic position-fixing prob- 
lems); Dr P. Dale, £3,000 from Ordn- 
ance Surrey (digital mapping; Mr R. 
Fletcher, £15,875 from National Coal 
Board (development of improved resi- 
lient tyre materials); Mr J. Pratt, 
£5,Q0Q7rora CNAA (equal opportuni- 
ties in CNAA); Dr B. W. Grout, £500 
from Unilever Research (cryop- 
reservation of palm seeds); Dr D. I. 
Edwards. £46,677 from MRC (cytotox- 
ic drug combination chemotherapy); 
Dr. D. I. Edwards, £2.701 from MRC 
(strand breakage of DMA induced by 
antitumour drugs); Dr C. Berry, 
£1,000 from European Broadcasting 
Union (informational television mate- 
rial recall). 

LIVERPOOL: Dr C. C. Goodyear, Dr 
B. M. G. Chcethnm and Mr P. M. 
Hughes. £61.024 from SERC {mini- 
computer-based simulator for digital 
signal processing research): Dr J. 
Lucas. £7.982 from MoD (feasibility of 
microprocessor remote switching ior 
applications in diving): Professor B. L. 
Eyre, £9,000 from British Nuclear 
Fuels Ltd (fracture and corrosion be- 
haviour of 304L steel); Professor D. 
Hull. £37,885 from SERC (inter-rela- 
tion between toughness parameters 
and rolcromechaitics); Dr N. Swin- 
dells, £3,290 from ICI (daln sources for 
materials selection); DrT. V- How and 
Mr P. C. Harris. £16.415 from MRHA 
(computerized analysis of complex 
waveforms on arterial surgery); Dr G. 
Mcachim, £20,575 from Arthritis' and 
Rheumatism Council (Influence of sub- 
articular base on cartilage degenera- 
tion); Professor O, J. Dockray, 
£12,000 from ICI Pharmaceutical Divi- 


sion (isolation and characleruatioa of 
CCK-Hke peptides from rat wind 
cord); Dr M. w- Forth. £26,409 iron 
Liverpool Area Health Authority (eva- 
luation of community team and taucs- 
lionul service in alcohollun lo Liver- 
pool); Dr R. H. Bcynon, £U9I bo 
SERC (mclallocndopeptidaws of 
mouse kidney); Dr G. BriUon, Ufc) 
from SERC (carotearidi ud 
carntcnoid-protcln completes In 
plants, algae and marine anbnib); Dr 
H. R. Morton, £27,000 from SERC 
(monodromy and plumbing decom- 


positions of fibred knots); Dr P. Wil- 
ton. £665 from SERC (icieuch into 
politics of Swedish ecohomk policy). 
LONDON. INSTITUTE OP CHILD 
HEALTIIi Profesor P. J. Grnhnrt. 
£10,650 from SSRC (social boon in 
educational attainment and behivknir 
of seven-year-olds); Dr J. V. Leonard. 
£27.747 Irom Action Research tor III* 
Crippled Child/Nailonal Fund for Re ' 
search Into Crippling Discixi (mnt- 
bollc disease research); Dr M. Preece. 
£30,000 from Merchant Tsytat' Com- 
pany (isalatlon/characlerizaiioa of in- 
sulln-llkegrowth factors): Professor P- 
J. Graham. £24.221 from Lculsemii 
Research Fund (cognitive and le*nfo| 
defects In children with acute lymph*- 
bulk leukaemia); Dr D. J- Atherton. 
£12,400 from National Eczema Soar)) 
(atopic eczemnj: Dr R. J- Levinsty, 
£174.375 from Leukaemia Research 
Fund (T cell removal from bone mar- 
row for prevention of graft sermst w 
disease in mismatched iransptanaiion]. 
Professor Hardlsty and Dr Giewlk. 
£56.309 from Leukaemia 
Fund (clinical and laboratory t«e*iw 
on bone marrow transplant 1 ** m 
leukaemia); Dr D. P. J- 
£8.550 from Cystic Fibrous 
Trust (hydrolysis and sohMtagatf 
lipids In patients with CT): 
Graham, £83.688 .from 


of eating control In late 
Professor HardUty. £59.867 '1m 
M RC (monoclonal platelet Mtjjr J 
study aggregation in relation to ol 
aspects of platelet activation). 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

Australia 

LECTURER IN AUSTRALIAN HISTORY - HI8TORY 
Food Man appointment two yaara. Required to taka both day and evening dasaes. 
Prttvence wtt be given to app) teams Whoae special area ot Interest is to 20 th 
flwtuy poUiea) Netory and/or Industrial rotations Ability to lecture In another area ot 
hOtny will also be an advantage. The Australian History division ot the department 
ha ibout 800 students. The lecturer appointed will be responsible lor two subjects 
vriMuge enrolments. 

It h effected that toe successful applicant will iBka up duties In time for the beginning 
ol IW semester on 27th February, 1904. 

Quote reference no. 03363. Closing date: 14lh December, 1003. 

LECTURER (TENURABLE) IN PIAN0/MU8ICIAN8HIP- MU8IC 
A hfahar degree or high Honours degree In Muelo. or In Aria, with a major In Mualo. 
PmssJoaaT experience sa a plartal, and experience ot teaching piano and 
nunlanMp at tertiary level ere highly desirable. 

Drill): Tb leach muatdanshlp, sight-reading (Including ataht-alnglno). transpoeltton 
end pfendoite to BMus. and BA studanla. To taka port In Die department's program 
rimamtw music and aoto radtnta. 

Afpxntroem m July, 1984 or subject lo negotiation. 

Ourii reference no. 33983. Ctoalng date- 181h January. 19B4. 


JEjniRERlN PEDAGOGY (FIXED TERM)- HUMAN MOVEMENT 


^htoaVoondiKt ‘research and supervise undergraduate and pasQradueta 
£bkiU Kthln the areas ol curriculum studies and/or teachlnglsamlnb proqsssaa. 
tomseipmtoon ol leaching and InvdWemenl In movement aouoaMon Is expected. 
ft**<fcsili>ne: A doctoral degree or equivalent. 

R»s ytar lUed term with the possibility ol renewal. 

a»ta reference no. 3A083. Ctostog deto: TMh December, 1BB3. 

HSWRER IN 80CI0L0GY OF 8P0RT/LEIBURE (TENURABLE) - 
HUNANM0VEMENT8TUDIE8 

JOfecture, conduct lesMrah and aupervlaa undeiweduato end postgiadueta In 
^°9V ol Sport/Lelsure. 8 omo teaching reaponslblllllea will be expected In other 

?*® C8aons: DoetoraJ degree or equivalent. 

toofe feteienca no. 341B3. Ctoslng data: 12 th December, 1BB3. 

i^MRI NQ 8 PEECH PATHOLOaY(TENURABLE ^' 8PEECH 

Wes^ihouid have relevant poalgraduaie qusiricstlons In Speeoh Pathology. 
!N“to*sM apploant wll be resporwWe for teaching, theoretical and praotloal 
y y* °l •, n iSl or o'*® of Speech Pathniooy to undergraduate and postyraduate 
r a *™ lwi m be required lo engage in roaeamh aotMtlea. 

WlnOwiI aa soon as possible In early 1084. 

O'** tolerance no. 31083, Cloefng date: 12 th Doember, 1983. 

ggjUTOB IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY- 8PEECH AND 

otven to applcenta with relevant postgraduate quaflflcallons In Speech 
Ths succeuhil applicant will be required to oontribute to toe taadilng ol 
*ap«Sa Ol Speech Patootooy to undetgteduale end 
students and wSlbs expected to engagem research ectMBea. 
Vyo totment wll be (or three years to ihe flret Instance. 

■^^onlsa soon as pdtslbte In early 1084. 

no. 31183. Cktelng date: 12 th December, 1883. 

•S W P ,f Leoturer *A23fl04; Senior Tutor. *A2O 1 184-$A23,l00. 
3E?imE, "S 1 5® ftomes ol three referees, should be forwarded to the Staff 
Queensland, St Luoto, 0*1 4087, Australia, wjto e copy to the 
I ficiSoPF 01 Comn,WWB « h Universities (Apple), 38 Gordon Square, London 
■ — ~ •' (16352) 


'WlHOPF. 


of Bristol 
,n thB ' 

'foraw. 


>L Dr po ^ 11 'i:i t . l ? ln the 




The Queen's 
University Belfast 

Institute of Irish Studies 

RESEARCH 
APPOINTMENTS 
AND GRANTS 

Applications are Invited 
for two senior and at least 
throe junior Mlowahlpa Jn 
the Institute of Irish Bur- 
dtsa. from 1 October 1884 

s?udr relsvsa" ?S y ifl flliUf 

* a nlgr* f a f 1 E 7° *1^ 8> f 


drains- ' 'aaWJ j ' 


o'pproprliitA and .tanablg 

for and ys*r only Bhoulfl 

be esPabllehed sohoUra of 

S iveral years a tend in a- 
■ ndldates for 1 un '“J 
rallowahlpa which era 
worth W i Sag W-naufe 




worth w,»oo 
plus raps and tenable ror 
one year with poaalbla re 
'newel for « second should 
normally hold a good hon 

fpr visiting »ohofer»* • t 

■ It? tV-Acad a/nro Coun ctL 


The University of 

Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

Department of Pfrynlrn 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONICS 
- (P131003/83) 

Applications are Invited 
from ■ultobly (tuallfind 
persons for the above 
position. APPlitante 

should have postgraduate 
hualiriCBtlons In Pliyalie 
or Electronics Enalneerlno 
and research and teaching 
experience In university or 
Industry. 

The appointee will bn 
required to teach courses 
In alertronlcs nnd Instru- 
mentation und help with 
teaching general under- 
graduate physics. 

Research experience In 


University of 
Hong Kong 
SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS/ 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN LAW 
SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS/ 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN PROFESSIONAL 
LEGAL EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited 
Tor pasta of Senior Lectur- 
er or Lecturer In Luw end 
Senior .Lecturer or Lectur- 
er In Professional Legal 
Education. 

The present School or 
Lew will an July 1. 1984 
Du co me the Peculty or 
Lew, with e Department 
or Lew (for underpreduata 
studies leading to the LLB 


atmospheric -elec trial ty/no- degree! end a Department 

Inr onergy/nppllod redi- of Professional Legal 

ntlon physics will be con- Education (for practice- 


on advantage. 


Salary; Senior Lecturer 

— K I 9.720 per annum plue 
gratuity; Locturer drear 2 

— K 1 7.8 70 per annum plus 
gratuity; Lefturer drsdo 1 

— Kt 6.020 prr annum plua 


Other conditions: ThB 

successful applicant will 
be orrered a contract for a 
tliree-ynar appointment. 
Tho gratuity ontUlemonl I" 
baaed on 24% of anlnry 
ooriiod nnd la pnyablo In 


bi°.8 r "o , „ ul ‘4« 

aarned nnd la 
luntetments or 


earned nnd la pnyanio in 
Instalments or lump sum 
and hi taxed at o flat rate 
or asi. in addition to the 
salaries quoted above, the 


main bonorite Include: 
support for approved re- 
search. rant-free accom- 
modation; appointment 
end repatriation airfares 
Tor appointee and depen- 
dants t financial assistance 
towards the coat of trans- 
porting personal afreets to 
and from PNO: 6 week! 
annual rocreatlon leave 
with home nlrfaroa avail - 
able artar each 18 months 
of continuous service; 
generous education sub- 
sidies for children attend- 
ing schools In PNO or 
overseas: a salary con- 

tinuation scheme to cover 
extended Illness or dis- 
ability. 


Applications will be tre- 
ated aa strictly confiden- 
tial and should Include a 


UOI RIIU aiiwuiu — — — — 

full curriculum vitae, o re- 
cent email photograph end 
the names and addresses 
or s referees. Applications 


should be forwarded to 
the Assistant Secretary 
(Staffing). University oT 
Papua New Guinea. Box 
320. University. Papua 
New Oulnsa. to reach him 
no inter than 31 January 
1984. Candidates should 
send an additional copy of 
their application to the 

w” a °?h 

WKSK- London 


The Queen’s University 
Belfast 

Department of Hlaotrlcol nod 
Elocironlo Enalr wring 

L T. LECTURESHIP IN 
MICRO 

. ELECTRONICS 

A new Information Tech 

M.,!S5‘“,raSn, h a , .n“tS 

work in the pepertment on 

the successful candidate wfll. 
bo t^c on tribute to the Prog- 

Vfflfss. 

should preferably , h ®va Jn UJ* 

^faSKS^SfESaSS 


circuits. ntthougn . ww r 
aspects of mjecoeloctronlcs 
would ha cons “““ 


..i-wjii.y.a fc ■ 




Education (for practice- 
oriented studies leading to 
the Postgraduate Certifi- 
cate In Laws, undertaken 
by graduates intending to 
become lawyers). 

Applicants for the Depart- 
ment of Lew should pos- 
sess o flood degree In lew. 
preferably 
area, end 1 


S o flood degree 
ircrnbly,,. e high 
re, and' an Into: 


hor de- 
arest In 
■osaarch . 


additional tnouah not a 

WtSXSL wRjjiWKrJ 

of Intereet wilt bn consi- 
dered . 

Applicants for the Da- 

t artmant Of Proreaalonal 
egal Education should 


Legal Education should 

B obs ess a good degree In 
iw and preferably a high- 

J r degree end experience 
f practice in Hona. Kong 
or a similar Jurisdiction. 
Applicants with any field 
of Interest Will bo consi- 
dered though an ability to 
teach Revenue Law and 
AocaurtU would be an 
advantage. 

Annual salaries (super-- 
annuabia)' era: Seator Lee- 

H u ;i r »,.,s. s of°'i* ,fsriVi 

(£18,206.-- 04.460)1 Lec- 
turer _ (11-point .fo»l8h 
BKSI3B.780 

£ 11,709 - 10 . 877 ) tSterl- 

N n o B v.n,r v 8 " ie .Va a) M 8 t fl ^ 
no seiery will, depend on 
qualifications hnd experl - 
enoe. 

At current rates, aalar- 
las tax .will not nxceed 
15% of groaa income. 
Housing benefits at a ren- 
tal or 7M per cant of sal- 
ary, ohlldran'a education 
allowances, leave and 
itjedloal benefits ere pro- 

Further particulars and 

E plication forma may be 
tallied from the Associa- 
tion or common weeltli 

Universities (Apple), 36 


university o 
Hang K 


The alostna 

University of 
. . Oxford 

artn^Mllfr 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
INTERNATIONAL. 
RELATIONS 


rOHOtU UM HUOIWSS 

the major aspects of the 
acodemfc itudy or Interna- 


BCBaamiu iiuui u. 

tionsl Bolatlaiis, historical 
or ' conceptual, inoludiha . 
political, = economic, ana 
Institutional aepeetd. or 
the foreign . pollcle*. of . 
■one of the. major powers. ■ 
Stipend Bcoordlnn to ego 
□n^ flip seslo £7.190 to 
eia.OBB. The i poet may be 
hBiii jointly .with fa»- • 
lowship ot tit- Antony’s 
'ColioaeV-.' .. 

Oj(fora. Tlie social Studjaa 


UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURER 
IN FRENCH 

Applic<ilion5 arc i ravin' cJ for the 
above pent in the Department of 
European Studies tenable from 
September 1984. Good .academic 
qualifications, and a high level of 
written and »pokcn French are 
cuential. Candidates with a proven 
record of research and leaching In 
applied linguistics and/or the 
French economy arc preferred. 
The appointment will be (or three 
yean in the first instance, in the 
lower half of the scale £7.190- 
£14.125. Requests for furthci 
details and application forms to 
Paul Johnson. Establishment 
Officer, ref. WWb EU. 

Loughborough Li'lcfiienhir* 

• 08314) 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 
PROFESSOR OF 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

( Road viir t teamen t) 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably quelirind 
persons for appointment 
lo a newly established 

f oaond Clialr In Acrourit- 
Iio and Finance. 

As Wall as Hold I nn a 
higher degree end profes- 
sional nunl I Mentions, tho 
successful applicant will 
bo exported to provldn 
academic leadership el 
both the undornraduetn 
and postgraduate level as 
well as maintain end de- 
velop relationships with 
Duslnesa. Government end 
the Profession and share 
In the administration of 
the Department ( Including 
Its Headship) an required. 

Although applications 
nre sougm trom persons 
with Interest tn any of the 
major areas of accounting 
and finance. preference 
may be given to those ap- 
plicants specialising in 
management uccountlnn 
and/or bualnaaa finance 
thus comPlamantlno the 

S atlvltlne .of . the currant 
department Read . profnsr 
ear .7, Hafixlowood. In the 
financial jiccouptlnn araa. 


any Kang. ‘ 55 B. 4 B 2 . . 


Furttiar dotatla uf the 
position, ' together with 
conditions of appointment . 
may be obtained from the 
Secretary _ Oentrol, Asso* 


clarion joT Common wealth 
Universities (Applet. 36 
ooraon Sctuara, _ London 
WCIH DPP. or from the 
(teqlatrar or the University 
With whom, applications 
close on 6 February 1BB4. 


. The University of 
4 Leeds 

Department of Politics 

LECTURER 

Applications nre invited for 
theabayo post nyallable from 
1 October 1984. QuaKflca- 
Ilona and ap&oiai Inlerostus In 
— o or more areas of political 
eory (Political Philosophy, 
tolaglea. Political Boclolo 
i Politlanl. • Economy) ; re 


■ Application ... forms , ,end. . 
further particulars may., be : :-r 
sbtalQ4d front , ■ 


Rjn LOUGHBOROUGH 
Nf UNIVERSITY OF 
^ TECHNOLOGY 
ENGINEERING 
MATHEMATICS ... 

Applications ure invited for a 
LECTURESHIP in the 
Department oT Engineering 
Mathematics. Applicants 
should be experienced 
mathematicians nr mathe- 
matically inclined engineers or 
scientists with research 
interests in some btanch of 
engineering mathematics. 

The uppointment. for three 
years in the fust instance, will 
be made in ihe lower half of >w 
(he lecturer scale £7.190-" 
£14,125. Further particulars 
and application form from 
Paul lohnson. Establishment 
Officer, ref. 83/85 AM. 
Loughborough Leicestcn hire 
i. . .(103)31 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


LECTURER 

Appiksilnas sir lavic.il fur itm pon uf 
LECTURER to ihe Dcpanmnil uf. j- 
Ubrsiy and Infonaulwl Sudln. The 
pou trill primarily be concerned wiili ihe 
tcubtog of dais proccMtog and tibfiiy 
ssiwnalkm (iacludiflg InfanunKon 
retrieval nnd library houarkGupins) to 
undergraduate* and pougreduaic 
aiudenn Evpoilencr In ihe use or 
infaTmadon technology, particularly 
micro -comp mere networking would be 
an advantage, together Mtb mac 
leaching experience. A icurarch Inicnni 
(n Infonnatlon rrtitnal would tie a 
further advuitogc.' 

The ippo'immeni will he for three years 
io ihe firu Initance: ihe nppatourienl \»til 
be nuulo within ihe tower half of the 
alary icale £7.1 W-£m.J 25. VutAer 
particular and applies lion formi from 
Paul JohnuMi. EstabUibrrteni Officer, 
rof. 63SJ7 IS. ... 



LougktXHvugh 


Ltlctutithirr 

limn. 


The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH : 
LANGUAGE 


j roi lowing ....... , 

me r , nhonocl ca , va rlst lag 
of English Jlterarv sty He- 
llos, acquisition of inn- ' 
Btiaga, htatory i at Engltali, ^ 

■ Camnionolnfl' salary will ! 
bo aatobllsliod wllhln tltq 

annum. Con dEt tons of 
Aupolaitmant and. Method 
of - Appi lent Eon ora avail- 
able from the Assistant 
RegletrM' (Academic 

Appointments). University 
or AucKland. Private Baa, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

g .from the Association pf 
dmi on Wealth . Uni ver SI- 
'S '(Appta),- -36 portion ■ 
uaro. London WCIH 

a S fe. ft ^Sitff e TS«hla 

ot. Appllestlon should be 

tested, -Sir, SSffiiiM' 




1 ’■ 1 1 


those ■ 'JSSWi ■ of Appl loeflon should be . ' i 1 i , 












Universities continued 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

Rlutociiiioliigt' Depurl mo «il 

LECTURER IN 
MICROBIAL 
GENETICS 

A position Is ava||ubl« 
In Lhn above department 
fur a microbial geneticist 
wllli ail Interest In lh« 
mudy ol tnicro-ornanlsms 
used In rnmmerrlsl far- 
mentation pror cnees. Ap- 
plicant* will be onpected 
in possess a llrst degree In 
mifroblolnnv/hioche. 
mlBtry, . .... 

nr equivalent. wllli 

appraprlata postgraduate 

qualification* and experl- 
enre in mlrrublel genetic*. 
Tleaearcli and teaching 
within l he department In- 
cludes a multi-disciplinary 
approach lo the dnvalop- 
muni of new fermentation 
processes and lachnolo- 
oln*>. The ■ u l'l nasl'ti I nppll- 
mill would partii*l|,uir> In a 
wlrfn mniin ot priilri-ta in- 
volvluu holii iiriikiirvutlr 
und mikuryolh loII svs- 
Inini, Slid In i»nrri«-iilor In- 
itiate genetic siutllns mid 
slruin Improvement prog- 
rnmmrs related in tlm lur- 
matitarion resi-ari h nbjoc- 
ilrrs: drill also contribute 
In tnurtilnir pronruinmea 
within the dnpurlinniit. 

Helai-y i N7.*8 1.060 - 

NZJ25.6H4. 

Further doialln or this 
position nml uf the Uni- 
versity. Ion of her will! the 
general raiirll lions of 
aiipnliituiriU, may be 
obtained from the Asnocla- 
llon of Commonweal Hi 
universities (Aimtn). 36 
Gordon Square. London 
WC1H Oi*F. or rrenn the 
Itnalstrar nf lhn UnlvnraLty 
A with whom applications 
i-loso on 18 Jannury 198 4.^ 

University of 
Durham 

Department af Engineering 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
BIOENGINEERING 

Apnlirnllons ere Invited 
for- the post or nrmaurch 
Assistant In Blnenglneer- 
Inn. tenubln for Mir no 
years rrom 1st February 
r 1984. to work on n pro- 
r* isct to study stiffness In 
tinner joints. Initially the 
pro led will Involve some 
machanrlal design and 
uaftware development but 
Ilia majority or tha t|mo 
. will ba. devoted to mcaiur- 


mochanriQ.1 design and 
uaftware developmant but 
I lie majority or tlta time 
will bo. devoted to meaiur- 
Ina the effects of treat- 
rtrani on the at If mean of 

a?ar.^rt l A.Vh. p ^&si*t 

Is under the lofnt aimer- 

i lsloii pf Dr. I. Haslork, . 

outh Teen Health Author- 
ity. mid Dr. A. Unnwurtli. 
and will be bnanil both fit 
Uumam end Miridlbn- 
brotnih. 

Candidates should pou- 
nces a flood honours rte- 
nroo In Ennlnaorlnn or 
Physics and may be able to 
register far a higher de- 
Arne. . - 

Initial salary will be In 
the range £6.310-1:6.7 43 
par annum .on Range IB 
plus auppefftnnuallon. . 


Applications 
copies) Hamlin 
feraea should 


s' {three 

»B. three re- 


16th naenmber 


r* a iVlttfe 


Tits RenlStrar, 9clsneb 
U»h orator lea. South fload. 
lJUi-iinrri. DMl 3LE from 
. whom further particulars 
may ba obtained- Hi 

.■ — ; ; ~ T “ — — — 

Upiveralty of 
.; East Anglin ' 

. . Norwich • 

: .1 TEMPORARY 

■ : LECTURER m 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited for 
ointment . 


IT 


within . _ 

and social- Sind lea .for 


: period 1 January 1984 to 31 
, July I Das- Preference may ba 
- oivsn to *cniidldatoe with 
tenchlria. 'end research in* 
• tercets in labour economics, 
econometrics or meero-ncono* 
mica. Appointment Will bo on 
the Lecturer scale (£7.190— 
£14.186 p.n.). 

, “Ap nlldetl one (three copies) 


University of 
Birmingham 

Do part m out af Enulnearing 
Production 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
AUTOMATION 

Applications ere Invited for 
the post of Lecturer In tha 
Department of Engineering 
Production. The position Is 
funded by tho SEItC/DOl 
Teaching Company Schema 
and Is established primarily to 
release soma pormnnont staff, 
lo finable them to participate 
In two Teaching Company 
Programmes. 

The person appointed will 
assist In tha co-ordination and 
running of two Teaching Com- 
pany Programmes and become 
Involved with Us projects, 
andldatcs should be well qual- 
ified production onolneera 
preferably with exporlenc* In 
manufacturing technology end 
computer-based nutninailon. 
Hie i enrtiditfr- will he required 
in tench manufacturing tech- 
najugy aulijer.rnal built iiudnr- 
nrnduutu end piintgrodtiatn 
level. 

Salary on the Lecturer ncaln 
C7.lB0-fil4.ia3 plus super- 
aimuailon. 

This post In teualilo Tor three 

K an re from the soonest poaai- 
lo date. 

Far furtlier particulars 
phone 021 472 1301 ext 8339 
quoting rnferonce PS. 

No formal application 
form. Three copies of applica- 
tion. Including full Curricu- 
lum Vitae ana namlna three 
referees to Assistant Reg- 
istrar (Science & Engineer- 
ing). PO Box 363. Birmingham 
D 13 2TT by 31 Decomber 


University of Otago 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications are invited 
for Postdoctoral - Fel- 
lowships In 1984 to be 
funded and awarded by 
tho University OrnntB 
Ittoa and 


lion. liiiludlnc 


full Currlcu- 


Canimlttaa and tenable 
within the University of 


Awards may be medo 
for one year nr for three 
years. 

Applications from candi- 
dates wishing to work In 
any department of tho 
University or Otago will 
be considered, but In mak- 
ing tha awards the Uni- 


versity Ora me , Comm 
will give priority to. 
rani growth research n 
such os 


os biotechnology, 

f enetlc engineering, - alor- 
r oiilcs. engineering, che- 
mistry, etc. 

The emolument payable 
will be ot a rata to bo 
determined . but not ex- 
ceeding the lowest step on 
the University scale for 
lecturer* (currently 

NZS2I.660 per annum). 

Applicants should haVe 
completed the requ Ire- 
manta for tho award or tha 
degree of Doctor of Phi- 



Fur thor particulars aro 
available from the Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
Un Ivor si tins (Appui, 36 
• S.qrd<?n _ Square. . London 
VVC1H OFF. Applications 
close with the Ranlstrai* or 
tho. University. 1 F.O. Dot 
.66, Dunedin., Now Zen- 
(■ntL on December 


The University of , 

Manchester -. 

Deportment of' . 

Government 

LECTURER IN WEST 
EUROPEAN , 

POLITICS 

Applications are Invited .. 

for tha above post.- A ape- ducting 

fl«l Jbtereat I" France . or . pJ-pjec?, 
Watt- Gnritidnv would be earned 

preferred. A knowledge af 
Bspacta of public policy or 
or tha International poli- 
tics of tha region would 
be an advantage. 

_ Salary rango £7,190 — 

£8,930 p.a. although an 
appolntmont At a higher 
pulnt on the lecturers 
arete may be considered 


University of Oxford 
In DB90ciation with 
BrsBenoBe College 
UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited 
for Ihr above post, lo he 
(I Hod from 1 October 
1984. Stipend accordlna to 
aiiD on ilia scale £7.190 — 
£13.083. The successful 
candidate mey be offered a 
tutorial fellowship by 
Ilraaoiioan College. Details 
or lhn University end Col- 
lege appointments may be 
obtained from Professor J. 
E. Baldwin, FRS. Dyson 
Perrins Laboratory, South 
Parks Road. Oxrord OX1 
3QV. to wham completed 
appllcatlona (six typed 
copies. only one from 
oversees candidates) 

should be sent by 31 Janu- 
ary 1984. HI 

University of Oxford 
PROFESSORSHIP 
OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Tho electors intend to 
proceed to ail election lo 
tlie new Professorship of 
Mechanical En ulnrorliiu . 

The stipend uT Hie promi- 
sor Is a l present £ I 9.880 
per annum. 

A pp licet tuns if ifteon 
copies, or one from over- 
sene). naming three re- 
ferees but without tes- 
timonials, should ba re- 
ceived not lotar than 16 
January 1DR4 by the Reg- 
istrar. University Offices, 
Wellington Square. Oxford 
OXI 2JD. from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained. HI 


University of 
Nottingham 

Si hnol uf Edurollun 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

Applications from men and 
women with appropriate) qual- 
ifications toil experience are 
Invited for appolntmont lo o 
Lectureship In Education, 
with particular reference to 
primary educiitlnn. The post Is 
tenable In the Schoul uf 
Education and lo bn taken up 
on 1st Sfipinmber 1984. or as 
soon ns possible thereafter. 

Further particulars and ap- 
I lent Inn forms, returnable no 
iter than 19 December 1983. 
may be obtained from the starr 
Appointments Officer. Uni- 
versity of Nottingham. Uni 
varsity Park. Noti 
NG7 3RD. Ref No 906 

University of Oxford 
WAYNFLETE 
PROFESSORSHIP 
OF PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

Tha electors Intend to 
proceed to an election to 
the Wuyiifiete Profes- 
sorship or Pure Mathema- 
tics which fulls vacant on 
I October 1984. Tho 
stipend of the profes- 
sorship Is at present 
£19,880 per annum. 

Appllcatlona (nine 

copies, or one from over- 
seas). namlna three ro- 
foroes but without tes- 
timonials, should be re- 
ceived not later than 1 6 
January 1984 by the Rao- 
Istrar, University Offices. 
Wellington Square. Oxford 
OXl 8JD. from whom 
further particulars mny be 
obtslnocf. HI 


Fellowships 


Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies 
Ab a result of a recent 
major bene fa ctioh the 
Oxford Centre for 
Management StudieB 
invites applications for 

FELLOWSHIPS IN 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

G nrtJciilarly but not oxcIiisIvb- 
t In the fields of Corporate 
Struts uy and Public Policy. 
Ornunlsatlonal Dohavlour and 
Human KoaoiirCP Manage- 
ment, Management Infurma 


’•eKR 

rnrnmes would lio u nurtfcular 
adviintago. Applh Utlunn from 
several Individuals wishing to 
work together will bn |i(vcn 
Tull consideration. 

The Centre concent rates on 
the development aT exocutlvos 
In small groups, particularly 
roe very senior positions, ana 
tearhee University graduate 
and- undergraduate courses In 
Management Studies. 

Touching Fellows of the Cen- 
tra are morn born of the Uni- 
versity's Faculty or Social Stu- 
dies and are remunerated on 
the uaiiol Oxford acelee. 

For details plaene write tu 
the Director's Secretary, On- 
lord Contra for Mannqpmont 
Studios^ ^Kenning ton, Oxford 

. The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Chemistry 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

. Applications, are Invited 
for a Postdoctoral Fel- 
lowship tenable for. 93 
months .from aa soon as 

g sgmbie, to work Jn <:pl- 
baratlan ; with Dr. P. 
add* on thd synthesis 
end applications or polym- 
chiral 


Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies 
The Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies 
invites applications for 
a second 

ESMEE FAIRBAIRN 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
CORPORATE 
STRATEGY 


This vacancy has arisen 
causa, fallowing Sir 

vimlaS Uanuo'n ednnl nf. 


Douglas Hague's appoint- 
ment ee Chairman of the 
SSRC ha will ba able to 
devote leas or his time to 
the Centre's senior execu- 
tive programmes. 

Fellows of tha Centre 
ere members of the Uni- 


versity Fee 

Studies ant. 

on the usual Ox 
lowahlp scale. 


:ulty of Social 

ml r 0°x m fS?5 P Ve a , d - 


For details please write 
to the Director's Secret- 
ary, Oxrord Centre for 
Management Studies, Kan- 


3(w: on ‘ 


ar-aupportad • chiral 
catalysts end roagants and 
on now syntheses or con- 
ductlng polympra. . These 
projects are' largely con- 
cerned with organic eynth- 


na , mav It* 


„ o 1 1 - fi “iVJ 1 In Hi®' ram 

£8,080— £8,530 par annum 
oil Rnngs IA plus super- 
annuation. 

Further particulars may 
□a obtained (quoting re- 
ference L304/B) from tha 




University of 
Oxford 
Balliol College 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 

Tho Collage proposes to 
alsot s fourth Tutorial 
Follow. In Modern History 
with effect from 1 October 
,1984. The Fellowship will 
he associated wltn a Uni- 
versity Lectureship • for 
.which no separate applica- 
tion is required. 

Aopllaente ehauld he 
prepared mainly to teach 
English and European His- 
tory or the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 
together with one or more' 
of the appropriate Further 
and Special Subjects 
ofrered In tho Plnel Hon- 
our School of Modern His- 
tory. 



mmm. 


na o Drains a from the So l - 
lege secretary,. . to:;.Vvhom 
appllcatlona,- 1 - with the 
names of .not -more, than 
threq feferaaa should be 
8ent by 4 . Jnpuary 1984. K2 


December 1983. No forms o? 

! eppHoadon era issued. Hi 

S r?r-r — : ' ' ^ 
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tvUlou of.. the 


•w 


idne are ' Irtvltsd 


COLLEGE OF 
EDtfCATlbN 


.jh the university's 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Buckingham College 
of Higher Education 
School of Art and Beslan 
Furniture and Timber 


Director of Studies, 
Art and Design 
Principal lecturer 

to take charge of three dimensional design honours deorw 
courses in Furniture Design, Interior Design, Ceramics wilh 
Glass, Silver Metalwork, the MA Course In Furniture Design 
and Technology and Foundation Art Course. 8 

Thla i9 an Important appointment and applicants should be 
wall experienced in the three dimensional design area. 

The post will become vacant on the 1st January, 1984 or as 
soon as possible afterwards. 

Salary Scale; £1 2,519-El 5,744 per annum. 

For further information and application form apply to;. 
Assistant Director (Resources), Buckinghamshire College of 
Higher Education, Queen Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, 
B ucks HP1 1 2JZ. Please enclose s.a.e. 

s (16317) 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING . 

LECTURER II IN 
ELECTRONICS 

Required as soon as possible to teach Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering topics across the spectrum of 
College courses. 

Degree or equivalent qualification in electrical/electronic 
engineering required. 

Must have recent and appropriate Industrial experience 
in electronics industry. 

Teaching experience desirable but not essential. 
Salary scale: Lecturer II £7,21 &-£1 1,568 + Local 
Allowance £246 p.a. 

For application form and further details, send S.A.E. to 
Vice -Principal, Slough College of Higher Education, 
Wellington Street. Slough SL1 1 YG to whom completed 
forms should be returned within iwo weeks of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 

SLOUGH COLLEGE 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts and 
Technology 
ADVISER FOR 
STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 

Advleer for 9iaff De- 
velopment ( Principal Lec- 
turer) (established 1973) 
to take general responsi- 
bility for starf develop- 
ment and training, the de- 


velopment of the College s 
teaching environment and 
learning resources. and 


Uirouqh the Reiearflh 
Committee the encourage- 
ment of research and con- 
sultancy. 

Salary sculoi £18,519 - 
£13,744, starting point 
depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Details and rorms, to ba 
returned, by the 1 6th De- 
cember. rrom Principal's 
Sncratei , y J ' C.C.A.T., Enet 
Road, __ Cambridge CB1 
1PT. Tel. (0383) -63871, 
ext. 8036. HB 


Polytechnics 

continued 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of CompJ*| 

Studies and M 

LECTURER IN.. 
SENIOR LECTURER 

IN information 

SYSTEMS -Ref No V 
152 



Pyrotechnics 


Sunderland 
i Polytechnic ; 

. . Faculty of 
.Pharmaceutical' 
-.Sciences 

Departmenfrof 
•! Pharmacology 

. LECTURER II IN 
PHARMACOLOGY 

< TJ5s°r;^a4 fo i;So7gf iiflK' 

• , ,Th e - e betjee af u 1 applicant 
Will be jMttlfed to taeoh 
. bhyelplpfly ‘and . pharmaaol- 

■ : arcsses , . . 

- laqle^e^agrga Btudanta. ” ' 

’i .An ,* op) la atla n Vor m and 

uSaa tawir ag. gsk 

essssks.;. 


kk™',V» SB S 

successful conaiao* „ 
contribute to ^f_ B yi|opinenl 
curriculum ■ «®Y"' u 5r In- 
and to tha taochMjB b , h 
formation Siitem* ^ -j 
theory and pracuco 
ternaf Cohdlds^ 

courses. u nder- 

ahould fla y B v , B f 1 2v|our l" 
standing of b in addition 
organ I sat Jons. «n s M ii« 
to eompdtins. *> a, D j 
for the coqa‘^ ot J l , f uper 
aultabla mpaoia 
systems. . 

. „WTiafj{a^-S 

ramme, In aa^vic F , c ull) 

(particularly m.* 1 bubIiib** 
of Accountina. ““g f B «- 

gairKseNs-r-iasar - 

Marina.. •, 

-irrA^-r-rl^ 
m.nrtmj °v,Vt 
;s?..*siiP!.Sb'^ 

■ : f„° 0 0r ?B rl fiT.-:5' -'JSSc 

SKi'sri®.’ 

f ■>» r 

. port). • -j- 

iflf 
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Polytechnics continued 


HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 

Founded In 1966. Hong Kong Bapllsi College la now a publlc-lunded 
HdtaBonol higher education ottering 3-year Mims post-AdvancwJ ibvb! 
courses In 18 deparimBnls grouped under 4 Faculties, irtz. Arts (with 


Tha College's educational philosophy Is mat of whole-man education 
woundsd In Christian heritage and accordingly every course Is designed 
lobe broad-based with the components of major studies, liberal education 
ind oomptemenlary studies, and oriented towards a number of career 
pah. It Is Intended that graduates from such courses will be 
Sri-balanced in academic acn lavement, professional competence and 
character development. 

Tha College Is developing new courses leading to the award ol the 
Bachelor's degree. Built on me College's liberal education traditions, same 
of these courses will adopt a course structure of combined studies In a 
number of disciplines or an Interdisciplinary structure. Tha current student 
enrolment Is 2,100 and the plan Is to expand to 3,000 by thrend of this 
decade. A number of new senior posts are created lo meet ms need of the 
future development of tha College. 

Applcallons are Invited for me following senior posts tenable In March 
1964 or as soon thereafter bb possible (for Post 1) and In Jufy 1984 (for 
posts 2, 3, 4 4): 

1. Academic Vice-President 


goal of whole-man education; (c) formulating comprehensive academic 
Mvslopmenl proposals and monitoring the Implementation of approved 
academic plans ((ncfedtng the development of new courses) through direct 
supervision ol the faculty deans; and (d) coordinating academic validation 
ward sea by external bodies. 

Applicants lor this post should hold a doctoral degree In an academic or 
professional discipline, with not less than 16 years of post-doctoral worldng 
axpfl'ienca In a tertiary Institution, which should include teaching, 
research, and substantial years of academia administrative experience at 
tha managerial level. Applicants should be conversant with both the US 
end UK tertiary education systems and preferably be bilingual In the 
English and Chinese languages. 

2. Associate Vice-President (Academic Services) 

To be responsible to the President for (a) giving guidance and supervision 
to the minagement and development of each ol the following 
CtfMB-wide academic service units; The Academic Affairs Unit, the 
Lbranes. the Education Technology Unit, and the Computing Studies Unit; 

ensuring that tha academic services provided by the units under his 
met supervision are adequate and effective for supporting me approved 
academia developments In the various faculties; (c) Reaping under 


education. 

far thla post should hold a master's degree and preferably 
J™ 1 *h*9har degree; have 8 years of leaching experience (preferably with 
?y*rcn ) In a tertiary academlo Institution; have at leart 6 years of 
£°™3tratWa experience at me managerial fevel in a tertiary academlo 
Including substantial experience In supervising one ot the 
■wBiiic services relevant lo tha job and a proven record of supervisory 
“^y^ntaaderthlp. Applicants preferably ba bilingual In (he English and 

3. Associate Vice-President (Administration) 

msponsitto lo the President and (a) to be the principal officer 
■sw ung President with the praparalkin of plans to proourq resources 
jjMB mri sources lo support the Collage's academic programme 
by tha Academic Board and College Council; (b) lo give 
and supervision to me management ana development of each of 


y T||‘ feteEM 


Jkdrert supervlston are adequate and a 


pian or ina wnow uoneg 

w whole-man education; (d) to Reap under constant review 
Pdtolea and procedures regarding the services under hts 
end.lo recommend improvements as and when appropriate. 
,or Nila post should (a) hold at feast an honours degree, 
m management or In business studies, and a hWier degree 
,? dvanta fl®; (b) have at least 10 years of aomlnlslratlve 
t*J? managerial level In a tertiary academic Institution, with a 
or supervisory ability and leadership; to) preferably have 
¥2?™ °* tertiary teaching experience and be bilingual in Ihe 
and Chinese languages. 

J- Faculty Deans . 

of full-time faculty deanBhlp, corresponding to the 
rei&Mih? business, Science and Social Science, will be filled to 
7 ?“ ““ P?8enl gratia posts. 

,a responsible to the Academic Vfee-PresRtonI tor (a) 
** of * he departmente wtmin his faculty, Inoludtnq 

^PW'wtallon of their academlo plans, the setting and monitoring of 
iWrustinn 8 ^ 1 i ttl® enforcement -of academic regulaHons; (b) 

faculty's development plan In areas Including curriculum 


? to ** development of qew courses to meet 
totf e ' ltier w l #1,n Ite faculty or crossing into other faculties; 

among ^Uvsstaff ihB^aajfty 000801 ^^ ^ Otfl0r 80f10,ar * y acl,vl| l 88 

!or this post must have at feast a good honours degree In a 
Irta plus 13 years of post-qualtfloatipn world 




NS 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER STUDIES AND MATHEMATICS 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT Grade VI (Ref: AC A 47GB) 

a,v3 ^ P f0wldin fl sanrfcB leac)i<ng in eompuring. maih>HTiai*i and 
siaHWca tar various courses in ihe Polytechnic 

posI 01 of o® Oepaitmonl shouta paces* manager.al and 
*‘P erwnc *- A ““«• Vnoaledga ol systems analysis, proriram 
aftd operahng.sysTBms concepia a mier.Cal Ihoy 
anoun also H sou lo demonstrate a sound understanding ol the cur ran dfrrtlopmoni 
ot wmputing and related technology. A background ol succossful researcfi. proteraUy 
ongoing, in tha spplicalton ol compuiam to business and tha ability to initiate end 


be atpeded lo develop postgraduate courses in computer studies 
Salary: Qrada VI C18.S32HEtB.327. 

CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT Grade VI (Ref: ACA 492) 

Applications are invited tar the above post, which will become vacant on the tst 
January teSS. whan the present Head retires. 

Tha successful candidate must ba an active research worker possessing an 
acceptable research record, experienced in supervising the research work ot often, 
and be willing to support existing successful research programme! in tnt Department 
Ha'ahe must also possess the necessary qualities to ba a good manager. 

Salary; Grade VI Et 8, 832-El S.3Z7. 

the Polytechnic will seek to appoint persona lor the above 2 posts who could be seen 
es candidates for the title ot Professor should H be decided to Introduce Professorships 
Into Ihe Polytechnic 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND MARKETING STUDIES 

LII/SL IN BUSINESS STUDIES (R91:aca493) 

Appllcatlona are Invttad lor title post which Involves leaching business studies auUacis 
end also resporabifty for Ihe industrial training element of courses. 

The Buecassful candidate wUl have a relevant degree, be abb lo offer teaching Srlha 
areas of marketing and'or organisation studies, and Industrial experience would be an 

advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER STUDIES 
AND MATHEMATICS 

LII/SL IN STATISTICS <n e c aca494) 

Fixed term full-time contract for 2 yean from 1st Aprl, 1984 or as soon aa posable 
thereafter. 


AppScarrta should possess a good honours degree In a relevant discipline and 
appraprlata experience In business, industry or higher education. 

The person appointed mey be required to (each on A range of degree and diploma 
courses across ell faculties of the Polytechnic. 

Salary. Ul C7.216-EU.668. 

BL C10.6S3-C12.9S2 (Bar) - Cl 3,441 

Application forma and further particulars can be obtained from The Personnel 
Office. The Potytechnto. Queensgite, Huddersfield, Tel: 04B4 22288, Ext. 2224, 
end snoutd be returned lo that office no Inter then 16th December, 19S3. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL & 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 

Applicants should possess a good honours degree in electrical and/or 
electronic engineering or a related discipline, and preferably a higher 
degree, together with appropriate Industrial and/or research experience. 
The parson appointed will be required to teach up to honours degreo 
level and will ba expected lo initiate and lead research activities In 
his/her specialism end develop further tlnke with industry. The apaclellem 
could be In one of Uib following areas: digital systems, digital 
communications, power electronics or sofid state electronics. 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL & 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP & LECTURESHIP 
IN DYNAMICS OR DESIGN 

Applicants ehould possess a good honours degree In mechanical 
engineering together with appropriate leaching and Industrial or 
research experience. A higher degree would be an advantage to 
applloants for the sanlor lectureship. 

Tne persons appointed Will ba required lo teach on a variety of courses 
up to honours degree level and (he person appointed to the senior 
lectureship will, In addition, be required to undertake responsibility lor 
subject development and (he Initiation of research, and also to develop 
tlnkB with Industry. , „ 

8alary scales: Senior Lectureship El 2,220-13,672 (bar) - £16,411. ' 
Lectureship £8.31 3-£1 2,228 (bar) - £19,125. 
with Initial plsolng depending upon approved previous experience. 
Financial assistance towards the cost of removal expenses may be 

P3f551’r particulate and application forma obtainable from the 
Personnel Officer. Dundee College of Technology, Bell Street, 
Dundee DD1 1HQ to whom completed forme should be returned by 
31 it December, 1983. iifUB 4 t 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Balance Department 

Applications are Invited 
far the folio wlnn post, 
duties to commence as 
■oon as possible. 

READER IN 
BIOTECHNOLOGY - 
, Ref No L/150 

Appllcatlona are invited 
for a Readership .In 
Biotechnology. Applicants 
should hove a suitable 
postgraduate .qualification 
and substantial research 
and/or industrial expert, 
enae In one or more of tne 
following areas: molecular 
genetics, enxyme/cell tech- 
noiaay, microbial physiol 
ogy and fermentation tech- 
nology. The suoaesarui 
candidate wil be expected 
to conduct and promota 
research .and its Industrial 
applications to attract end 
organise externally funded 
projects, . to pl“y ,■ tt co- 
ordination 'role in- the 
further development of ra- . 
search in tho biologic 
sciences and to contr 
to the teaching on 
development actlv 
the Department 

S alary Scoiqi’ £18,319 — 
,938 (ban £13,744 par 


. ThameB Polytechnic 

School or Mechanical 
Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applicants should have 
a oood honours degreo In 
engineering with experi- 
ence in the application of 
numerical methods for 
solving Industrial prob- 
lams- The succoasrul 
candidate will undertake a 
roaearcli project in tlie be- 


haviour of bulk materials 
in ellos,- involving a study 
of ins stresses in . , , t 


solid flowing particulate, 
material. There wilt ho 
opportunity to reglatar for 
a higher . _ 
support for t . 
hae been obtained; 

Salary scslei ^3,886 — 
£6. BBS inclusive. 

Further particulars and 
application f frcjitt cliff 
starring. orricor- Tljama. 
Polytechnic. . ' 


&ndo»r""IBlg 

6 PP. to be returned by Ifl 
January 1984.. 

Preston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Art end ndelnn 

PART-TIME 
LECTURER IN 
HISTORY OF 

design 


Personnel 

Polytechnic. . Coldharbour. 

816 or 817. 

- _ - ; * ' l 

Please quote Reference 
Number n/ise sU cwm- 

munlcations. / , v H3 

■f. /'.Vv- ' ; 

.>5 * r -j; fj'-r f.-.V" r.'-cT'i'rtvrf’ 


,W.c?nVX.° r fl 2!!WS 
fir'-yKisAfryw sffffi: 


Of *esc 


ere available 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC U U I 11 I t IV 

Writers/ ■■ consortlum 

Engineers (an OpBfi Tich Prefect I 

An inrtovauvg proiect to make 80 liairung packages tor updating 
technicians in industry is forming teams lo prepare printed and AV 
materials and aaoks freelance or full-time contract staff. Tha topics 
covered are tha industrial application of: 

Microprocessor A<chitec\ure and Operation, 

Computer-Aided Engineering: CAD/CAM, Robotics and 
FMS; 

Microprocessors in Data Communications and Telemetry: 
Pneumatics and Hydraulics; 

Plastics and newer materials. 

TECHNICAL WRITERS 

With expertise (n one ol the topics above, able to v/nte in simple 
style to final copy. Knowledge ol Industrial applications and ability to 
visualise (or a high proportion of diagrams, photographs end 
illustrations. • 

ENGINEERS & TECHNICAL SPECIALISTS 

Graduates In topics above or Industrial specialists to provida 

content, first drafts, or practical work/ kits. 

Terms of employment to suit Individuals, from full-time contracts (in 
first InBlance to December 1985) to part-time and freelance. 
Attractive benefits tor Ihe right people. 

Write Immediately, wfth lull CV and samples to; Cllva Hewitt, 
South! ek Unit, *A f Block, Brighton Polytechnic, Mouteeooomb, 
Brighton, BN2 4GJ, giving telephone number, present 
remuneration end Iwo referees. 


OUTHTEK 

Consortium 

(an Opan Tich Prefect I 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 

NATIONAL BAKERY SCHOOL 

LECTURER, Grade II 

(Ref: FI 2) 

The National Bakery School Invites applications for Ihe post ol 
Lecturer Grade II to teach baking craft and technology. 
Applicants should possess a National Diploma In Baking or a 
Full Technological Certificate in Bread making and Flour 
confectionery plus appropriate Industrial experience. 

Salary will be in tha range: 

£8,202 (x 10)-£1 2,555 per annum Inclusive ol 
London Allowance 

Starting salary will depend on qualifications and experience. 
Application form and further particulars are available Irom the 
Staffing Office, Tel: 01-928 B9BB, Ext 2355. 

Closing date for receipt of completed application forms will be 
23rd December, 1983. 

(1B3501 


Oxford Polytechnic 

Deportment or Biology 

LECTUREROR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
OR PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
EPIDEMIOLOGY 

nfjiu: a n°' : MW - 
SIMS' PL - 

Tha auacaaaful canrirdata 
will play n loading rola in 
tha laachlna or Human 
Epidemiology rn our 
courgna ror Honours no- 
pi-aos in Human biology, 


i-aos (n Human biology, 
n v( ron man to I Biology and 
Ootl Sclenca and Nutrl- 
lon nnd ror tha Hlahar 
lotlonal Certificate In 


Afadlaal Laboratory Scien- 
ces, together wltli some 
work in another arna of 


tlio lllolonicol SclencOB. 
The post ': ho I dor will bo- 
eKpected to be activa in 


reiDireh, to suparvlaa poet 
graduate atudanta, ana lo 
further davalap our ro 1 a - 
tlonahlps with clinical and 
other arouoB Involved in 
epidemiological and re- 
lated rasanreh. 

t Application rorms and 
further details may be 
obtained rrom: Tlio Staf- 
rina Department Oxrord 
Polytechnic. Oxrord. Talo- 
^liono: Oxford (0863^ 


Leloeater Poly teohnic 

Re - Nf gdoMraoSch oo I 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

A key past hna become 
vacant Jn a national collabora- 
tive reaonrcli group. .Thla 
priority Department of Educa- 
tion and Science (DES) rundad 
project la concerned with 
computer simulation of build- 
ings (schools) performance 
and tinke an Intar-dlqciptinary 
group (Architects, Physic lata 


Engineers) wnicn mvu'vea 
starr from Nottinghamshire 
County Counrll, DBS and 
Leicester Polytechnic. A num- 
b0 |sUn buf,clln 9 alteratlona ro 

and will be careful! 

monitored over an axten 
period of time. 

Excel! an I opportunities ex- 
ist ror s person with suitable 
academic qualifications and 
experience (Computer £cl- 
Bnco/Mnthomntlca/PhysLcs/E- 
nalneerlna/Bulldlng Science/ 
Architecture)! . selery In 
accordance with qualifications 
end export ante 

one wishing to be canal 


this major rn anarch contract 
should apply enclosing G.y. lo 
tho Torsonnal Office , Lolcea- 

B r Polytechnic^. P.O. Bax 143.1 
ilcestar L.E1 9BH. 


AriPlIegtlda, forma . and 
furtlier .details JfvsllSUlo 
frort the^foraan peiOf rico . 
Breeton Polytechnic. P.y- . 


Colleges of Further Education 


H HAMPSHIRE j 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

FAREHAM (TERTIARY) COLLEGE 

PRINCIPAL 

(Group 7 - £21,903) 

Applications are Invited for the. post of Prinolpal of this new 
Tertiary College being formed Irom Price's Sixth Form College, 
Fareham and pareham Technical College. 

Application forma antj full partlculare. whloH muet ba 
return ad to Wednesday 14th ; December, 1M3> may ba • 
obtained (foolaoap aaa faqUIfad) from.: th* - County 
Educatlon Ofttoar. Ttre Caatte. Wlncheater, Hampahlra * 
Sd23 8UG quoting F&STAFF/WR. 

,r . v*-' -■• • »*■* 1 

i — - - 


-v ; = 
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Colleges of Further Education continued 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

BS/0027 

LECTURER GRADE I1N 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
(COMPUTING) 

Toleach ccmputlng. data processing and to contribute to other areas 
of work including administration in Business. Numeracy and Accounts 
and the world olwoik. 

BSrooaa 

LECTURER GRADE MN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
(NUMERACY AND ACCOUNTS) 

To lascii numeracy and accounts, the world of work and general 
business end technical educational council courses. 

88/0020 

LECTURER GRADE JIN 
DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 

(Fixed form contract to 31al July, 1984) 

To teach on the specialist areas of distribution as well as IhageneraJ 
areasofBTEC courses. 

Applicants torall posts shoutdhsve relevant commercial/! ndus trial 
exp arlonca; have gradualapiolesilonal qual iflca If ons and will 
probably be loach sr trained. 

Safety: £ 5 , 049 to £B, 735 pa. 

For application forma and furlher detatfs, please contact: Mr A. W. 
Hodgson, 8 faffing Officer, Bradford & llkley Community College, Great 
HortonRoad, Bradford, BD7IAY. 

Closing date tar receipt ol applications; 7 

Monday, f2ih December, 1993. j L—^/" 

Taking up the challenger 

a? tom or row today! Uy j \ w j 

Bradfoiri&llkleytQ), 

COMMUNITY COL LEGE * 


Southgate Technical 
College 

, ’’ 1 ' London Doroush at 
Bnriald Education 
Dapnrtmant 

PrlncliiDli W A O Easton 
MA CEna FlMochB FRSA 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 
(Grade IV) 

REF D 1 

Poliowlno Ihe) retlra- 
mont or Ihs Hand of Do- 

E artmant of ElBCtHaal and 
lectronlc Enfllnaarlnp. 
applications u* Invited 

H r ihln post as from 1 
ny 1984, 

Applicant* must have 
appronrista professional 
qualifications and teaching 
experience. 

• c . Salary. Boataa Clnoludlnq 
‘X * ,-S LOridon Allowance > i Head 


Inner London 

Education Authority 
Camberwell School of Art 
and Crafts 

Peckham Road, Loudon. 
SE68UF 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURESHIP 

Tho School la gaaklnp to 
appoint a Principal Lecturer In 
Art History who would laka a 
loading rala In the administra- 


tion and tonehlnu of (a) tlia 
B.A. tHom) Degree In the 


History of Drawing and Print- 
making Course, and (b) the 
Art History component of 
B.A. (Hone) Dagroa Couraas 
In. Pine Art, Ore ph lea, THrae- 


component of 
iegroe Couraas 


‘/•■IVeW^meWr 1 * : 


. Consideration will be 
- given to aaalatnnce with 
.. removal, relocation, tern-! 
-* -• pprary housing and two 

"hom«i allowance. 


• Pr.lnolnnli Sautlipeta Tec 
nloal Col lano. High Strei 
. ■ • Bgutlianta.. London N 

6DB,. Fq whdm they. ahouia 
be rgtpi'nad ' within four* 
lean, days of, kite -epp nor - 
nnoe of . thla ndvnrtlan- 

mom, H7 


Inner London 
, Education Authority 
, London College of 


Research 
& Studentships 
continued 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
Borough Road, London, 
SE1 OAA 

Dcimrtninni uf Law and 
(iuvrrnmr.nt 

RESEARCHER 
(Ref: RA29) 

T«» riiKmirrli on the r»»li; 
anil imieutlal at ctlnclal 
li-iial ednrutlon on a 
n ailonul und romparatlve 

liadt. The importunity ru 
reoIttiT lur u hliiher de- 
nme inuV be available. 

Appllcantfi should pna- 
sens n good rirsl dnaree in 
law. education or other 
relevant social science 
«ub |cei; l hoy Hhould be 
able ro dnmonstrote ex- 
u«rleju-e or aptitude for 
Independent roaearch. 

The appointment will 
rommnnre as soon as 

pORSilllO. 

hninrv will bn In till- 
■-illinr Hen n n i-r tier 'A': 
ix 4) — £4,636 nor 
uiiiium inclusivii uf London 
AIJn vvunro. 

Furlht.r piirticulurs mid 
application forms may bo 
itbiBliiRd f rum the Starring 
Office: tel. 0 1-928 8089 
iixt, 2359- 

Coinplatnd application 
forma to be returned to 
nrrivo no later than Thurs- 
day January Dili 1984. HI I 


Technical Colleges 


Durham County 
Council 

Consett Technical 
College 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 

TECHNOLOGY - 
GRADE III 
£13,O80-£14,61O) 

Applications ora invited 
Trom suitably qualified 
persona for the above post 
which la available from 1 st 
May. 1 984. The depart- 
ment offers courses In en- 
gineering, construction, 
sciences, mathematics, 

computing. 

Applicants should ba 
graduates (or graduate 
equivalent) in a discipline 
relevant to the work or 
the department, ba profes- 
sionally trained ana with 
substantial experience of 
tuarhJna and ornaniaing In 
furl har education . Experi- 
ence In industry or com- 
merce would be advan- 
tageous. 

Further details and ap- 

E llcatlon forma returnable 
y 16th Decombor, 1983 


can be obtained from the 
Director or Education, 
County Hall, Durham Dill 
5UJ on receipt of e 
stamped addressed fools- 
cap envelope. H4 


Official Appointments 


Dlmonalonel Design and Tex- 
tiles. 

Selery par annum: within 
tho ocalo or £12,919 — 

£16,744 plus London Allo- 
wance £987. 

Application forma tto ba 
. returned wltliln 14 days of 
this advektlnernent) and furth- 
■r details are available from 
Ilia Clerk to tlie Qayornors at 
the School . (ref JB). 

. ILEA la an aqital opportuni- 
ties employer. , Hi 


Research 
& Studentships 


. University of 
• Newcastle upon Tyne 

lleaarttnbnt of Elactrloel A 
Electronic Engineering' 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

An SEIIC supported 
post-doctoral Raseeroh 
Aasooleteshlp la available 


RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

(Previous applicant need not reapply) 

THE HEALTH EDUCATION COUNCIL, which is 
the body charged by the Government with 
responsibility for promoting better health in 
England, Wales and Northern Ireland, seeks 
applicants for the post of: 

Chief of Health 
Sciences Division 

£23,595 to £25,337 (inc.) 

Reporting to the Director General, the successful 
candidate will have overall responsibility for the 
Health Sciences Division which provides specialist 
advice, medlcql support, library and information 
services, and facilities for research. This is a 
demanding post which offers the opportunity to 
play a key role in the work of the Council. 

Applicants with well developed epidemiological 
skills and a sound background in research, should 
have made an important contribution to the 
advancement of preventative health care or health 


Experience gainedat'a senior level within the NH5 
would be particularly useful. 

Consideration will be giyen'to the payment of 
relocation expenses where necessary. 

Applications should be addressed for the 
personal attention of the Director General, and 
should arrive by 4th January 1984. Further details 
are available from the Assistant Secretary: 
Personnel and Administration, 78 New Oxford 
Street, London WC1 A 1 AH. 


The Health Education Council 

■a Helping you to better health ^ 


.• f H.l^rSKMSSVggity *’ 

Therapy 

: LECTURER II - , 

' Ladles Hairdressing 

1 •* To. teach on lull-time. * 

.. nnd part -lima courses. Ap* 

•• pltcanta should be Suitably, 
qualified and . have 
< : appropriate industrial end 

• jteeahlno oxporlencn. 

**.**’ .Tl*p successful .applicant 
-W, Win be resppdejma forgo*. . 
ordination ; and develop- 
ment or-ayllebuaoa and ex- 
. .cnunattPria and the prpB- 
. . • - lusotlqn 1 of • evening 
. nines SB. 

"J-' : • Salary . In dgdprdance . 

. •; , •• ;'.,.tV|fh Burnham CFEl-floree- : , 

r - <} Xi *fr.Wr 

.'.London aiicwnnua). Furl hr, 

■ ■ < Op. i Inform? tion end op- 

. pHeatlon . forma, paturn-r. 
.y. ablto 4 day* ofjthis 


®5> w W,tetjS 

ata. proaeaelng 

...n or. 

io; dlahiays. pro- 
nw . • ■ tn ; . 1 • assembler 
in .to high level Inn-'. 


ill .to high level Ynn-' 
OMagae, ,ki|ow>edfia of aojn- 
sr interactive orabhicn • 


Administration 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT , r 
(TEMPORARY) - r : .; 

'• ' Dutlaa’ Include servicing 
..flOmrnmeaa.. collection end 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

INFORMATION 

ASSISTANT 

APPlIratluns arc invited 
for this new poet In this 
University's Information 
Of fire , Thu person 

appolntnri will undertake n 
wide range oX work In thn 
area of publications, proas 
und public relations and 
will be Involved In nthnr 
ortlvltlca ronnnetad with 
ilia promotion or tlie Uni- 
versity's work. 

candidates should pos- 
sess a good honours da- 

y ree. Some experience in 
ournallsm or public rale- 
lions work will bo an 
advantage. 

An appointment will"' be 
made at the appropriate 

S olnt an Administrative 
redo IA: £6,310 - 

£11,615, according to 
qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Further Information re- 
garding the post will be 
sent upon receipt of ■ a 
stamped addressed en- 
velope \9* x 4"> by The 
Personnel Officer, The 
Registry. The Unlversl^, 
Canterbury. Kent, CTS 
7NZ. (Please quote refer- 
ence A60/83/THE8 on the 
envelope), interested per- 
sons should make their sp- 
pllcatlone In writing to the 
Personnel Officer not later 
than Wednesday, 14th De- 
cember, 1 983. H 1 2 
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Scholarships 


Association 
Rhodes 
SCHOLARS IN 
AUSTRALIA 
SCHOLARSHIP 
rro1f DU ^lr'oV«te 

iiriiduntes or a * 

wealth UnlveFaiif"^"’ 
wish to undertake D ^, h , 0 
nruduate study ai ‘ 
x.^al.an uSKr.%.? A fi 

Value: SA6.S00 D ,. 

unuum, plus unlveniu 
fees und a contrlbullun m 
wards travailing a“pe5*|.“ 

Tanura: one or ... 

years. , ** a 

.rF'fiir sts\jfjss. 

SEfcftS M *, , f- "I »»SSS 
Ssir-'l 1 "" . cSnn.K.B!'*. 1 !: 

Orflce of Research and 
Graduate Studies, urn- 
n er ? ,t T., Melbournr. 

Parkvl lie 3032, Austrslls. 

Details ere nveivabik 
fL e>m i hn • h °ve or frmn 
the Secretary denarii. 
Association of Common, 
wealth Unlverililai 

(Apple). 36 r.ardnn 
Snuare, London wtlH 
OPP . 1133 


Courses 


BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 
Department ol Government 

MA IN PUBLIC AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The Department ol Otwemmeni oKem pieces tot i Metlet'e Couna In Pubto ml 
8odal Administration. 

The course provides an Introduction lo methods of research end Iheory In die Mdflf 
publa endaodel admin latratlon and the opportunity lo aludy IheTrappwiflMMtilni 
aped el 1st option chosen horn Eduoatton, Health, History of Social Poky, Houbg, 
Porsonal Social Swvtoea, Social Saourfty and Ihe Vohmlaiy SbcIoi. The micaion 
ol rnstfiods and Iheory Is oleo advanced through e deeertallon ratsvM b Sa 
special ial option or to ihe suitJenfa ipsdal Interests. 

The course la otfoted both as a one year (uU-Uino and a two year pan-time cant 
Involving attendance ol one day a week. It has 8S0C Quota Slatus. 
Appllcallons from 8AM, Deportment of Government, Brutal UrtverWty. tMMtdgi. 
MkKh., UBS 3PH. enclosing a r x V ees. 

Closing data for applications: 31st January, 1684. i mwi 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Fine Art 

M.A. COURSE IN 
THE SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF ART 
UNIVERSITY 
SESSION 1084/85 

Application^ are Invited 
fur a ono cnlondar yoor 
full time M.A. raurea In 
the Social History or Art. 
The course's main compo- 
nent la n aeries of anml- 
nara and lecturee on the 
problems of theory and 
method In tlia construction 
of e social historical 
account of artistic produc- 
tion. Students alao study a 
specific, period or topic In 
art history in which thay 
aro encouraged to teflt out 
theoretical laauai end pro- 
cedures , In addition, stu- 
dent a will produce u 
10,000 word dlesfirtetlon. 

Applicants should nor- 
mally hold n good honours 
donroe, and candidates ora 
olialbla to _ apply . for 
D.E.b. Stndentshlpa. 

Further particulars and 
application forma .are 
available from the M.A. 
Admissions Tutor, Depart T 
ment of Pina Art , Uni- 
versity of Leeds. Leeds 
L82 9JT. Closing date far 

7lM?* UOn ,B jBn<J,,ry H2 1 d 


Victoria arifl Albert 
Museum/Royal 
College of Art 

History or Design 

A TWO-YEAR 
MASTER OF ARTS 
COURSE 

Applications 

& y .«8 p-V« 


of cultural History. UM« 
Collage of Art, anJ lh» 
Education 5 Bp,r 'iihSri 
Victoria "Pm!, 

i'u'iTo c'r iir Art, 

Corn. London BW7 vg 
( telephone 01-S84 5020' 
Cl an (no date i 31 Janu*”j 
Interviews (■hot‘iiai«“ 
candidates!: Fahruery. 

Some btiraorlei U? 
available for sullshlr q ,Ha S 
Iflnd oendldetsa. 


Personal 


Librarians 



THE NATIONAL MARRIAGE 
; f: ,QUI^(?E.OQ^HClL ,i ' 

^DUdATJON * 
0Ff=ICEfi 

; (Sitary: E 10 , 07 fr-£ 14 ^ 03 ) 

NMQC pfana to appoint en Educatkxi 
Officer for davetoplng (he Councffg 
wp* to the field of.- education ' tot 
• jiwlsw and tamily Bto. The Council 
» peraon wffii 


tretlb^. 


The 'appplntmiint will be, 
F or ■ .*■_ Bfrridd ,or > tl.ren; 

will iia.wgtb' 
£8,870- per annum on- the 


. Furtheril 
■ ba obtained 


Sertartfnent. •'of,: 


IfcSA fg ai. 


kSI: 

; -fevoasWa? Ay 


of ttla higher, educe- :- 
. lion eyatern. • , ■ I. 


!' by., .latter 

^it m ‘J 3‘*, 


■ltd . bfilnfnfl, ; and with some 
undaretandlng y admln^fradcn in 
Muaaaon^.. • j • ••• ; . 

The Ediic^«(on Officer Will bo one 

^ profejatotoal workers 
ai Ihe Coifnoirg headquaiiera 
and congge in who gutog, ■ 

tojjjj^^ fttolitoK \he work gt 
(M«wariiy Vaunlary oaunuiotB 

wodtew -.to’ ■ .1 BO . 

*S a Sv*5 l *B B ! -GoMncO# to . 
England, Watoa find Northern Ireland. 

.Ftfrtjjf^datofe town! Thd : - 

'Mwtooe Oiidartw Council.- Hwhert ■ ! . 

VW» ( Ctwroh Sttfrit,; ■. 


Colleges of T echnology 


ttssr »=» °vss 




ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF ELECTRONIC AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

LECTURERS 

Honours graduates with lecturing, research or 
Industrial experience for expanding programme of 
postgraduate, undergraduate and diploma work, and 
to participate In research and consultancy. 

Interest in- 
formation Technology 
Digital Systems and Control 
Offshore Instrumentation Control 
desirable but any field of electronics considered. 

Salary range: £B,31 3-£1 3, 1 25 per annum. 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon’s Institute of 
Technology, Schoolhlll, Aberdeen ABQ 1 FR. 
(0224633611) (1M11 , 


Overseas 


KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

JpgUcafons are Invited lor the following posts: 

PROFESSOR - PHYSICS DEPARTMENT 

Appfcants muel have a Ph.D. In an appropriate subject together with 
conekjarsbte high level experience In University teaching and research. 
Expetoree tn a teacher-Bduoallon institution will be an added 
advantage. The successful candidates will ba expected to teach to the 
untfergrBdjBle programme, supervise the work ol postgraduate 9ludenla 
aid cany out personal research. The department haa interest in the 
Held of Applied Physics and Electronics but all areas of specialisation 
«i ba considered. 

PROJECT MANAGER -APPROPRIATE 
TECHNOLOGY CENTRE 

TtaAjpropriaieTechnology Centre lor Education and Research Isa 
'Wv Department which was formed lo co-ordinate and encourage 
(MaKhindlralnlng programmes dealing with Appropriate Technology, 
japjewy In relation to Pre-service and postgraduate training of science 
w»M9.The Project Manager will be employed at Associate Professor 
^J^wltlwpervlse a team ol technicians, provide technical edvloe 
srioisqiance to &iaH and students, leach undergraduate and 
wgratoate students of Ihe College. The applicant should have a Ph.D. 
ln Mechanical Engtoaering and should be experienced 
w agn of small-soale equipment and struolure. The design and 
*««iiei8ctronlcainairumentallon will be advantageous; 

SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW- 
WR0PR1ATE TECHNOLOGY CENTRE 

gfcw bahould be holders of a good postgraduate degree In PhyaloB, 
W«_Physlc8; Mechanical or Agrfcullural Engineering with 


h nr ,.iT n m 10 an 7 of the above flelda. The Centre haa apeclal 
Solar Energy, Malarial Science, Slogas and Wind Energy. 
Jr WMro lt and. organisation of seminars, euoceasful appllcanl 
to conduct both undergraduate and poalgraduate 


JentoolSaMcelnolude 


of a Senior Staff 



!ges of Art 


UNIVER8ITY OF NATAL . 
Department of Soil Science 
and Agrometeorology 
Pietermaritzburg 
• South Africa 

AppKcatlOfls are tnvtlad from auHaMy 
quaifiad pereons regarribw of «* 
reUgfeo, r ‘ 


LECTURER IN 
SOIL SCIENCE 

The post entails a rwpCraSttlty tor 
davetoplng, towttng and research 
mas, wflJt a vfow to wti|ot), 


Applications are invited lor the following positions 
School of Mines 
Kalgoorllo 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

Heads of Departments are required to provide academic 
and professional leadership, effective liaison with in- 
dustry (with particular reference to applied research), 
teach in area of expertise and co-ordinate tho academic 
and administrative functions of thalr Department in co- 
operation with other sections of the School. The 
Departments within the School are Mining and 
Engineering; Extractive Metallurgy; Mineral Exploration 
and Mining Geology- 

Head of Department 

EXTRACTIVE METALLURGY 

Salary $48,997 (Auat) 

The Department of Extractive Metallurgy provides un- 
dergraduate and postgraduate programmes in Extrac- 
tive Metallurgy, l.e. e Bachelor of Applied Science, 
Bachelor of Engineering, Graduate Diploma and a Mas- 
ter’s degree (Mineral Processing option). 

Strong aoademic and professional qualifications in Ex- 
tractive Metallurgy or Mineral Processing with relevant 
Industrial experience required. Tertiary teaching or re- 
search experience desirable. (Ref 626) 

Head of Department 

MINING AND ENGINEERING 

Salary $48,097 (Auat) 

The Department of Mining and Engineering offers pro- 
grammes for a four-year Bachelor of Engineering 
(Mining) and three-year Bachelor of Applied Science 
(Mining Engineering), n two-year Associate Diploma tn 
Mine Surveying and a common first-year Engineering 
(Civll/Electrical/Mechenlcal) programme. 

Strong Bcademic and professional qualifications in 
Mining Engineering with relevant experience in the 
mining Industry required. Tertiary teaching or research 
experience desirable. (Ref 627) 

Senior Leoturer and 
Lecturer (2 Positions) 

MINING ENGINEERING 

Appointees will be required to teach a broad range of 
units in the three and four year Mining Engineering 
programmes. 

Expertise in one of the fallowing flelda of study le 
sought: rock mechanics, surface mining, mineral 
economics, mine environmental engineering, computer- 
ised mins design, coal mining. 

Postgraduate experience Is desirable; previous lasohfng 
experience advantageous. (Ref 624) 

Colli* Federated School 
of Mines 
LECTURER 

COAL MINING ENGINEERING 

Assist In teaching the common first year Engineering 
course, teach Mining Technology and related subjects 
in couraas leading to the Mina Manager’s Certificate. 
Lead and assist in mining ressarch projects associated 
with the Collie coal basin. Qualified Mining Engineer re- 
quired with experience In Industry, teaching or 
research; Mine Manager’s Certificate desirable; relevant 

higher degree advantageous. (Ref 638) 

fills ry rang* (tAutl): 6 an lor Uoturer 831,380 - 83S.SSS; laoturar 

$73,306 - *30,734. 

Conauliallva WmKi Appolntaaa woiid&o ancouragad to pvraua ooft*u|ia- 
ttoa work In Ihatr Htidi ol apanlattm Bueh Wito with M»tfy anM |»o- 
vtda appoint at* wttli anhanoad aiming oapaohy and ton opportunity lo 
trawl Within Aua trafia and ovanaaa. WAIT poky alow* aoadairto aloft to 
earn up to an additional 28* ol thalr WAIT Income In profNilonil 

eeiMtieo .. ^ 

Head* or Department!-. H I* InaWuto policy that patoona appointed ^ aa 
Head ol Department wil ba aaatonod the opproprtito dutlaa lor an WW 
period of three ywira with BHoWffty for renewal Should «n apprtntoa nol 
continue aa Head of Department the aoedemio level and aalary are retained. 
Tanurai Theee poiWone am avaltable wtth lanwa. . 

Condition! inolude laraa lor appointee and tomiVi pke i aa atolaa ca wMi 
removal anpanaa*. Superannuation la awkble tor atatt wUh Tanwe. 

. Return t area *re provjdad for atafl appolntod for a Urnrtad Tarrt. . 

lipatfom Kalgoodia b 000 kis tail pf Perth. Cola u 210 tan aouth « 
Perth , 

Application! : Datah tnohjdhrg the mma* »d addra***! ol d^**'jf* , *“ 
^utd ba aubtntoa* In duptipato not Mat thtn 1 ***.agS 

Migration OMloar. Wwnm Auilrala Houia, 116 Bwnd, London WCXH 


Whan applying Pba*a quota Haf. No. and Coda HER 
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BOOK PUBLISHER 

Invites* AUTHORS' .'- io 

'(or publication. AD 


For Salle and 
Wanted ' 


Who won the war? 


T-Tai National 
\vtet] University 
' ?- l y of Singapore 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE & LITERATURE 

Applications are Invited for leaching appolnlmsnts In the 
Department ol English Language & Literature. Candidates 
should have a PhD degree and a slrong background in 
English/ American Literature and/or New Literatures in English, 
and have training and relevant experience In teaching the 
following areas: 

Theory and Methods ol Comparative Literature 
Aslan Literature (mainly China, India, Japan) 

Genres 

The successful appllcanl may be required to lecture/tutor other 
courses In English Literature offered by the Department. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows; 

Lecturer SS28.340-58.750 

Senior Lecturer S$53, 220-91 .010 

Associate Professor 8S7&.730-1 09.820 

(STGEi » SS3.16 approximately) 

The commencing aalary will depend on the candidate's 
qualifications, experience and the level of appointment offered. 
Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and 
the University aie each required lo contribute at the present rate 
of 23% of his salary, the stall member's contribution being 
subject lo a maximum ot SS920 a month. The sum standing to 
the staff member's credit in the Fund may be withdrawn when the 
staff member leaves Singapore/Malaysia permanently. 

Other benefits Include; a settllng-ln allowance ol S$1,000 or 
S$2,000. subsidized housing at renters ranging from SS100 to 
S$216 p.m., education allowance In respect of children's 
education subject to a maximum of S$12,000 p.a., passage 
assistance and baggage allowance lor the transportation of 
personal effects to Singapore. Staff members may also 
undertake consultation work, subject to University approval, and 
retain consultation fees up to a maximum of 60% of gross 
emoluments In any one year. 

Application forms and further information on terms and 
conditions of service may be obtained from: 

TheDIractor MrR.E.Sharma 

Personnel Department Director 

National University of NU8 Overseas Office 

Singapore 5 Cheaham Street 

Kent Ridge London SW1 

Singapore 0511 England 

REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE Tel: (01) 236-4562 



Special Book Numbers 
1984 


Feb 


March 


April 

May 


Jane 

Sept 

Oct 


Nov 


3 European Studies 
10 Social Administration 
17 Environmental Sciences (I) 
24 American Studies 


9 Education (I) 

16 Maths & Physics (I) 
23 Economics (I) 

SO History (I) 


6 Biological Sciences (I) 
27 Sociology (I) 


4 English 
11 Chemistry ' 
18 Philosophy 
25 .Engineering 


1 Law 

8 Psychology (I) 1 
28 Education (I) 


5 Economics (1) 

12 Environmental Sciences (II) 
19 Sociology (It) 

26 Maths & Physics Oil) 


! 2 History (II) 

i? te ,osy (U) 

23 $lo)oglcd Sqlencea (II) 










